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Mr Macmillan could be.strengthened 


Get Riche Yr ? by Lord Selisbury’s resignation 


; Cyprus After 
Mr Thorneycroft should look next Tuesday to the Storm 


the course of production as well as to the safe- Concessions will have to be made in 


guarding of the pound Athens, Ankara and Nicosia, as well 
as in London 
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Mr Ben-Gurion’s dilemma after the 


S Uu TOD ey O yf withdrawal from Gaza and Sinai 
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Government White Paper 


The account of last year’s mixture of success 
and failure set out in the Economic Survey is 
low-pitched and neutral—and markedly reticent 
about Britain’s longer-term progress 
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Is Mr Eisenhower failing to provide 
the leadership America expects ? 
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Export 














One year after announcing 
substantial cuts in premium rates, 


cover- 
the EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT takes another big step ‘ 
forward in improving its service 
ex te a to Britain’s exporters. 


From April Ist its main guarantees, 





already second to none, cover more 
risks and a greater percentage 


cos } F of major losses. And claims 
& arising from losses will be met sooner. 

If you are an éxporter, you cannot 

afford to miss finding out about 


WITH ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO JOHN PARTHOLOMEW & SONS LTD. 


E.C.G.D.’s new export cover. 
Write for descriptive literature, and ’ “s 


see the ECGD man when hexealis 377." 


EXPORT GREDITS = //32 
2 - ” GUARANTEE | 
DEPARTMENT 


HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. E.C.G.D. is a Government De- 
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While you read this a Swedish pulp mill 





saves 77 Ibs of coal 





YOU CAN 
MAKE 
THIS SAME 
SAVING 


In the 45 seconds it takes to read this a 











8 DE LAVAL 


Heat Exchangers 


Swedish pulp manufacturer saves heat 


equivalent to 77 lbs of coal because he 


installed DE LAVAL Heat Exchangers. 


saves 62.4 tons 
of coal in 24 


hours due to 


@ maximum utilization of 
heating surfaces 


@ time-saving ease of inspec- 
tion and “in place” cleaning 


@ flexibility to meet changed 
operating conditions 


@ design that permits several 
functions in same unit 


Pulp mills are only one of 
hundreds of applications 
where De Laval heat ex- 
changers may be profitably 
employed to recover heat 
that otherwise is needlessly 





wasted. 







af ane per? 
INTERNATIONAL ALFA-LAVAL | DE LAVAL ORGANISATION 
Manufacturers of centrifugals for hundreds of dairy and industrial appli- 
cations. Factories, affiliated companies and sales representatives throughout 
the world. 


7 AB SEPARATOR e STOCKHOLM e SWEDEN 
British Isles: Alfa-Laval Co, Ltd. Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex 


ro oti 
isl aad eS sens Se int lls A 2. 
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€ invited to consult with nthe Kellogg 
national Corporation concerning» 
r problems of petroleum a 
OF ——, processing. 
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GOWPANRIA KELLOGG ASL 





KELLOGG HOUSE ~ 7-8 CHANDOS STREET * CAVENDISH SQ * LONDON» W.I 
SOCIETE KELLOGG “ PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD ¢ TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO BE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 
Subsidiaries of 

THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 

NEW YORK 
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HE°’S GOT 
INGRAM 


COOLNESS 


i 


Do you still wind your watch? 


You never have to wind a Mido! 


Winding a watch is a nuisance. Outmoded. Un- 
necessary ! 


But, you never have to wind a Mido. It starts 
winding itself the instant you put it on, 
keeps winding as you wear it. Yet for all 
its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pam- 
pering. Swim with your Mido. Play 

tennis with it. 100°, waterproof, 
Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic. 
Unbreakable mainspring. The 

worry-free watch! 


Mido makes only self-winding 
watches~the world’s largest 
gift selection. And, isn’t it 
time you replaced your own 


Ingram coolness changes a man’s 
attitude to shaving! Ingram is 
so comforting because it com- 
bines its own face lotion, which cools, soothes and protects 


+ aa ee 


watch with a modern, self- 
winding timepiece? 


Mido watches are sold and 
serviced in 65 countries. Ask 


as soon as your brush touches your face. Your razor 
has an easy passage — and you have a contented skin. 
There’s no sting, no bite, no drag with Ingram, the 
coolest shave in the world. Ingramshave tomorrow! 


to see them at better jewellers. 
For our new catalogue E, write 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, 
Switzerland, or 


Mido Watch Company of America, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


1226 

Stainless steel case 

\ ome with 18 carat gold markers 
14 or 18 carat gold case 

with 18 carat gold markers 

and hande 








INGRAM combines its own face lotion 


THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 





What does the big 
circulation rise of 
“quality” papers mean 
to advertisers ? 


NEVER have people in the upper socio-economic classes 
been so easy to reach as now. This large, continuing 
increase in circulation of the “class” publications— 
Dailies, Sundays and Weekly Magazines—has important 
implication for 3 main groups of advertisers. 





FACTS 


e e 
Circulation 
ABC June-Dec. 1956 633,064 (an increase of 
31,662 on the half year, 59,432 on the year) 


Readership 
1956 Hulton Survey 1,880,000 
1956 I.P.A. Survey 2,056,000 


Class of Readers 
1956 Hulton Survey AB 53% 
1956 I.P.A. Survey AB 52% 


Age of Readers 
1956 Hulton Survey Under 44 years 54% 
1956 1.P.A. Survey oes wo 


Rates 
£15 per column inch (trade advertising) 


C 29% 
CI 23% 
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1. Those selling consumer goods and services directly to 

the AB market. . 

2. Those who need to influence business executives who 
buy capital goods. 
3. Those who wish to influence opinion leaders. 

Of the papers calculated to reach this audience, The 
Observer has gained the most significant increase in 
circulation. The Observer’s circulation has doubled since 
the war and now stands at 633,064. 

Last year alone The Observer’s circulation went up by 
10.4°{ —the largest increase of any Sunday paper. And 
this was in a year when Sunday papers as a whole lost 
1.2% of circulation. 

The Hulton Readership Survey for 1956 gives the 
readership of The Observer as 1,880,000 people. This 
represents the highest number of readers per copy of any 
national daily or Sunday newspaper. The I.P.A. National 
Readership Survey for 1956 puts the total readership of 
The Observer at the even higher figure of 2,056,000 readers. 

Not only does The Observer provide a concentrated, 
unwasteful, receptive audience: it provides a massive 
audience. It is also extremely economic. 

If you would like to know in detail and at leisure how 
The Observer can help you, or your clients, please write 
or phone to Norman Berridge, The Observer, 22 Tudor 
Street, E.C.4, Fleet Street 9991. 


THE OBSERVER 
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Introducing 
not just a desk... 


»»»-A COMPLETE SUITE 


as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. 
exceptional merit has been adapted to a 


These provide for the utmost flexibility 
































If you wish your office to look impressive 
A basic design of 


full range of complementary units. 





in modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled ; many interesting 
features ; robustly constructed. 





WA 


“a 


Please ask for Brochure, EO 999. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 











»HARVEY 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 




















MECCA wp 


announces with pride the 
opening of 


MECCA COLONIAL HOUSE 


MINCING LANE, E.C.3 


BANQUETING SUITES 


AND THE 


VICEROY RESTAURANT 


on 


MONDAY, 29" APRIL 
* 


For enquiries regarding the Banqueting 
Suites, please telephone the Manager, Mr. 
F. W. Bean, at MINcing Lane 858. 


MECCA... 














MOTOR ABROAD 


wrnrias vis 


olde fa 
p 


Rent a British Car 
to take with you 
or 
Rent a French Car 
from our Paris office 


(Up to £35 sterling may be 
pard in Britain.) 


NOTE: Overseas visitors to Britain renting 
Godfrey Davis cars are allowed unrestricted petrol. 


3 Vis 


DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD., LONDON, S.W.!I 

ViCtoria 8484 : 

And NEASDEN LANE, N.W.1I0 (GLAdstone 6474) : 
PARIS: S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Ave De Neuilly, Neuilly-Sur-Seine 


Phone: SABlons 98.13. Cables : Quickmilez, Paris : 


WE USE 
EXCLUSIVELT 
SHELL 
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problems in management: 


Improving 


competitive position 


You may be in a competitive position today, but what 
about tomorrow? Markets and competition change, 
and you must be ahead of them. That is where re- 
search is important. It is important in your organi- 
zation and that of your supplier. 


Let us consider research at Dow and the part played 
by glycols, a typical product group. Dow research has 
developed the largest number of glycols available to 
industry. Using these glycols plus an almost un- 
limited number of other chemicals, Dow is able 
to offer its customers every possible aid in develop- 
ing new products or improving old ones. 


Now glycols are being used as solvents, moisture 

control agents, antifreeze agents, plasticizers and for 
. . ¢ 

a wide variety of other uses. They have found ex- 

tensive applications in many industries including 

food and beverages, textiles, cosmetics, paper and 

paints. 


Is your supplier able to give you all the benefits 
of research? Make sure of your competitive posi- 
tion. For glycols get in touch with your local Dow 
representative or the nearest Dow branch office, 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 





DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED e Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan 2 Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ° Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED « Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D. F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. © Cable: Dowpanam 
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MOSCOW : Caf in Gorky Centr 
To ensure personal attention and first-class service for your 
Business Travel, Tours, 
Airline, Steamship and Rail Bookings, 
Hotel Accommodation anywhere 
and all forms of Travel, consult the Travel Specialists 


L. W. MORLAND & CO LTD 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3, 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 
TRAVEL * THEATRE BOOKINGS * FORWARDING « SHIPPING 


is the secret of the 














efficient 
OFFICE PROCEDURE 
to be Found in 
numerous progressive 
Firms throughout the 


country. 


Full Details From 
W. H. SMITH & SON (ALACRA) LTD. 
Western Avenue, London, W.3. 


who introduced it to this 
country 20 years ago. 



































Eneago* 
Having already been associated with 
CALDER HALL, DOUNREAY and 
a number of experimental reactors 
in various parts of the world, 
HAYWARD TYLER lead the field 
in the design and construction of 
GLANDLESS CIRCULATING PUMPS 


_for applications in nuclear power. 


VACANCIES EXIST WITHIN THE ORGANISATION 
FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


DESIGNERS & DRAUGHTSMEN 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS 
ESTIMATING ENGINEERS 
TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 


HAYWARD TYLER 


& CO LTO» P.O. BOX 2. LUTON ENGLAND 


A MEMBER OF THE PLATT GROUP 
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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 







































































Aerial view of 
Walpamur works, Darwen 
’ 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


UCCESS is the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 
inspiration of progress. 
In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 


finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 
Duradio Enamel Paint. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


Factories in 
ENGLAND - EIRE - CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA 
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the end 
of the road... 








es. and the 
beginning 


hen the time came for the breaking up of battleships 
W like ‘Nelson’ and ‘Rodney’ and of liners like ‘Majestic’ and ‘Olympic’, 
Wards were the Shipbreakers. When the need is for a length of road, whether 
in town or country, one of the Ward group of companies can lay it. 
In 60 years of shipbreaking Thos. W. Ward Ltd., have dismantled 
over 1800 vessels, In 50 years of road-making they have surfaced or supplied 
materials for thousands of miles of highways and footpaths as well 


as for airfields, carriageways and similar hard standings all over the world. 
Remarkable achievements — but then Wards are remarkable people, who 


provide a service to industry that is second to none. 


SERVING INDUSTRY AROUND THE WORLD THOS. Ww. WARD LTD 


Head Office: ALBION WORKS + SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE + LANCASTER PLACE » STRAND W.C.2. 
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in Canada 
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Tothestrength of the A.E 


A.E.I.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Com- 
Nuclear Energ 


AN EXAMPLE of industry pooling its resources to 
prepare for a mighty project is the linking of the 
pany with two important firms of Civil Engineer- 
ing Contractors—Balfour, 


and John Laing and Son Ltd 
knowledge in the civil engine 


Vickers and John Thomp 
RADBROKE 
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The Dog it was 
that Died 


HE lapse of a week has put into. perspective the view that the 
resignation of Lord Salisbury might be the last straw that would 
* break the Government’s back. The immediate issue of policy 
for Cyprus is examined in a later article. But, politically, the important 
point is that, forced to choose between releasing Archbishop Makarios 
and retaining Lord Salisbury, Mr Macmillan kept the policy and let the 
peer go. Nothing could more clinchingly disprove that he has been 
Lenny the Lion to Lord Salisbury’s ventriloquy. 

The real danger is not that the Government’s back will be broken 
by Lord Salisbury’s departure, on top of the other discontents in the 
Conservative party. It is rather that its backbone may bend under all the 
party pressures. Whatever the polite and political evasions when he took 
over from Sir Anthony Eden, Mr Macmillan’s task then was to face the 
facts of the world today—diplomatic and economic— instead of flying in 
their face. There can be arguments about his Government’s grasp of the 
task. The most topically relevant, apart from Cyprus, are two: one 
concerns the possibility of combining adequate defence with the radical 
economies described on another page, an issue that may possibly spfit 
Ministerial opinion, though not Conservative politics, more than Cyprus 
does ; the other, the Budget, is the theme of the following article. 

The policy of facing the facts always had to run the gauntlet of those 
Conservatives who, living in the past, are unwilling to participate in the 
liquidation of old imperial positions. No doubt Lord Salisbury’s retreat 
to his tent may, for all his own loyalty to the Government, powerfully 
stiffen,-if only catalytically, these kickers against the pricks. No doubt, 
with the polls, the by-elections and.the strikes or the buying-off of strikes 
singing dirges in his ears, the Prime Minister will be strongly tempted to 
stand askew again to the facts. And no doubt Mr Thorneycroft is being 
regarded by the imperialists and the non-imperialists alike in the 
Conservative party as the god from the machine who will pour all the 
desired oil on the troubled middle-class waters. 

But it is imperative that the Prime Minister, and both his Foreign 
Secretary and his Chancellor of the Exchequer, should recognise that, for 
both nation and party, the need for a coherent policy must come first. 
The last straw in Lord Salisbury’s resignation was not the Government’s 
but his own ; nettled at the lack of urgency attached by his colleagues to 
his Lords reform and still reluctant to swallow the actual diminution of 
British power abroad, he strained at a gnat in Cyprus. So, too, in next 
week’s budget the need is not for sops but for calculated incentives that 
will make the most of the country’s productive and export capacity, while 
preserving the value of the pound, at home and abroad. . 

These are hard words for party politicians. It is the measure of Mr 
Macmillan’s unused capital that we can still expect to be able to say 
that, despite the abrupt withdrawal of his noblest patron, “the man 
recovered of the bite.” 
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A Budget to Get Richer ? 


The Chancellor will be wise to keep his eye next Tuesday 
on the dangers of letting production lag, as well 
as on the dangers of letting sterling slip 


ET the Government be very clear about the tide 
i. in economic policy which it needs to catch this 
year. The desirable thing is that the country should 
start getting richer again ; the necessary thing is that it 
should not get so much more spendthrift in the process 
that it falls into another early sterling crisis. This 
balance between production and the pound—between 
the need to allow internal demand to be high enough 
to encourage maximum production, but to keep it low 
enough to consolidate Britain’s present external surplus 
—was expected to be the theme of the Government’s 
annual Economic Survey, published this week. The 
impression that most people have drawn from the 
survey is that the Chancellor’s emphasis is likely to be 
on the side of caution; it would accord with at least 
some passages in it if Mr Thorneycroft kept back a 
considerable part of the more than {£100 million that 
is being saved on defence, and gave no significant tax 
reliefs next Tuesday. But closer study of this unusually 
ambivalent document suggests that, in fact, when the 
survey was written Mr Thorneycroft still stood amid 
a central controversy unresolved. 


HE nature of the controversy is revealed by the 
i jee itself. “The economic policy followed 
during 1956,” its authors declare, 

was one of disinflation, designed to encourage exports, 

check imports and stabilise prices. It was also the 

Government’s desire to place the main: burden of restraint 

on consumption rather than investment. 

In the event, exports did, in fact, rise by some £250 
million in real terms; the balance of payments 
improved by more than £300 million, to a surplus 
of £233 million in 1956; and consumption (aided by 
a considerable, but not necessarily permanent, rise in 
savings) rose by only about 4 per cent, while fixed 
industrial investment rose by 5 per cent. Despite the 
fact that retail prices rose by about 5 per cent (owing 
almost entirely to an increase of 8 per cent in annual 
earnings per employee, while output per man year fell), 
the authors of the survey are justified in claiming that, 
within the terms of reference they have set down, “ on 
the whole this policy was successful.” 

But the Government made one other assumption 
when the policy of disinflation was launched. ‘“ We 
‘shall, of course,” said the then Economic Secretary to 
the Treasury in the budget debate on April 23, 1956, 
“achieve an appreciable increase in production this 


year. The fact that investment has risen . . . is itself 
an indication of that.” Now the survey says that 
“between 1955 and 1956 the gross domestic product 
rose by just over one per cent, the smallest increase 
since 1952.” Moreover the increase, which is put at 
£240 million in real terms, was a very peculiar one: 
most of it “appears to have come from increased output 
by the distributive and service trades ”—presumably 
this means that more shopworkers and transport workers 
spent more time handling the same volume of goods— 
and “from higher agricultural output ” (which, since it 
came in the most subsidised sector of the economy 
and with a flush of surplus milk and eggs, was not the 
sort of output most required). Industrial production, 
to which the Economic Secretary was primarily referring 
last year, “did not expand at all.” 

The reason for this failure to expand is, of course, 
that industrial production does not spring fully primed 
from newly installed plant: demand has to increase 
sufficiently to ensure that the new plant is used. In 
1956, the Government deliberately held down domestic 
demand, in order to secure a diversion of effort to 
exports. This was undoubtedly the right policy. But 
the survey’s assumption that there are no unpleasant 
lessons to be learned from the length of the restraint 
on output is really a little too complaisant. 


UCH, then, is the official story of the successes— 
and of the one most apparent failure, apart, of 
course, from the alarming costs inflation—of internal 
economic policy in 1956. The immediate questions 
for 1957 are obvious. Does the Government consider 
that redeployment of resources has now gone far 
enough for expansion to be resumed, once the oil 
shortage is over ? If it considers that it has, then is 
the volume of demand necessary to bring about that 
expansion already innate in the economic prospect for 
1957, or could it be Mr Thorneycroft’s duty and 
pleasure to stimulate it by tax reliefs. Those were the 
questions for which the country was leaning forward to 
get some answer when the survey was published this 
week. The survey does not answer them. 

There is, for example, no estimate in it of the amount 
by which production could expand in 1957 if capacity 
were fully used, even though the general tone of the 
comment about under-utilisation of capacity confirms 
that there is quite a lot. More surprisingly, there is 
no mention in the survey of the expected trend in 
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1957 of personal consumption, stockbuilding or govern- 
ment current expenditure, though the silence about 
the last-named may well have been explained by the 
delay in publication of the defence white paper. About 
investment the survey does forecast that 

investment by private industry is likely to remain this 

year at about its present high level, and investment in 

the basic services of fuel, power and transport (including 

new road building) is expected to increase. 
But nothing is said about the possibility of a diminution 
towards the year’s end, or whether this switch in 
emphasis from the private back to the public sector 
is really considered desirable. The only source of 
prospective demand that is given any detailed study 
is that for exports. After a discussion of the course 
of the boom in different overseas countries, the survey 
forecasts that export markets “‘ as a whole will continue 
to expand, although not at the same rate as in 1956.” 

This could be taken to mean that exports must be 
expected to rise by less. than £250 million in 1957. 
If that were true, then—as the capacity for production 
increases is certainly greater than £250 million in 1957 
—the way might well be open for a reflationary budget. 
But it is here, on page 37 of the survey, that the Gov- 
ernment’s more cautious and its more ambitious natures 
fight a fascinating battle across the printed word. One 
suspects that this page must have gone through many 
drafts and many editings. 

The voice of caution begins with the very necessary 
reminder that Britain needs a large visible surplus in 
its balance of payments this year in order to “ meet 
all its overseas commitments,” to “strengthen our 
position as an international banker,” to start building 
up the reserves after their recent “‘ temporary reverse ” 
as a result of the Suez crisis, and to repay by 1959 
the $561 million recently drawn from the IMF. “ This 
means that even if the terms of trade should improve 
slightly, exports must be increased more rapidly than 
in recent years,’ and “further, that a considerable 
proportion of the additional output will need to be 
exported” (this is the first reference to the prospect 
that additional output might be secured). The survey 
believes that “there should be no lack of markets for 
these goods, but competition from the other main 
manufacturing countries will be keen”; the conclusion 
that might be drawn is that British industry must not 
be enticed from confronting this competition by the 
pull of buoyant home demand, but the innocuous con- 
clusion actually set down is that “exporters will need 
drive and determination.” 

The voice of ambition then takes up the refrain. 
It is granted that “ we will have to earn more in order 
to pay for the increased imports which will be 
needed when the expansion of production is resumed,” 
and that “our prospects, therefore, depend mainly on 
our success in the expansion of exports.” But 

the very heavy investment of the last two or three years 

has improved our industrial efficiency and expanded our 

capacity... . Thus our equipment for a further export 
drive has been considerably strengthened. With good 
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prospects for world trade, and with a record of rising 
exports, the external conditions for a successful year are 
already present. 


The stage is now set for some conclusion. It is 
reached, with magnificent neutrality, in the last two 
sentences of the survey. “Internally,” declares the 
voice of ambition in the penultimate sentence, “high 
savings and all possible restraint in Government 
expenditure should create a situation favourable to the 
export effort and help us to avoid any undue increase 
in the level of imports when expansion is resumed.” 
One can see how easily that phrase could serve as a text 
for a reflationary budget next week. But the voice of 
caution still has the last word. “‘ We can look forward,” 
it declares in the very next sentence, “to further pro- 
gress in industrial investment and with it further 
improvements in the living standards of the whole com- 
munity only when the balance of payments has been 
placed on a really secure footing.” 


T is clear where this leaves the outside commentator ; 
I it leaves him in the dark. But the controversy 
which is reflected, albeit neutrally, in the survey is 
one on which the outsider should obviously state a 
view. It will be too silly if the disagreement is simply 
regarded as one between stern economists and give- 
away politicians. The difference between the two 
views, as they emerge between the lines of the survey, 
is not large: probably, in terms of next week’s budget, 
no more than a restored investment allowance, a 
weather eye to the production index, and a very few 
tens of million pounds of tax reliefs are involved. The 
smallest balance of payments surplus with which we 
can get away in 1957, if we are to consolidate the 
reserves and prepare to repay the IMF, is probably 
at least as large as the surplus we secured in 1956 ; 
this means that exports must still rise this year by 
enough to make up for the loss of oil earnings and 
to pay for the increased imports which a policy of mild 
internal re-expansion might invite. But what the 
apostle of mild expansion would be willing to risk— 
and here the difference of emphasis appears—in order 
to expand internal demand and production, is the last 
few million pounds of money that the apostle of caution 
thinks must be kept for extra rebuilding of the reserves 
or for increasing overseas investment. 

The difference of emphasis, in fact, concerns some- 
thing much more far-reaching than the narrow margins 
of this year’s budget calculations. It concerns the 
attitude one takes to Britain’s future as a “ developing,” 
not a “ developed,” country. At this stage of the new 
scientific revolution there is the strongest case for 
saying that the most profitable outlets for investment 
are in those countries, like our own, which have the 
facilities and the skilled labour resources to handle the 
very complicated mechanisms of the new age. To say 
that Britain should be a developing country now does 
not, of course, mean that it can plan to run a perennial 
current external deficit, although some fortunate 
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developing countries, such as Canada, can. But there 
is room for anxiety—at any rate more anxiety than the 
survey expresses—when we find ourselves forced, 
because of the external reckoning, to keep our potential 
production so lengthily and unremittingly down. 


ie is on this reckoning of the need to keep Britain 
itself a developing country. that Mr Thorneycroft 
can reasonably be urged to yield to a few temptations 
in making tax reliefs next week. Which reliefs should 
these be ? The important thing is to go on encouraging 
private investment ; on balance the case for restoration 
of the investment allowances is strong. It would have 
been strong even if the defence economies announced 
on Thursday (and discussed in a note on page 20) 
had been only of the expected order of £30 or £40 
million, instead of over £100 million, compared with 
last year’s spending. The fact that the projected defence 
cuts are larger than expected raises the question whether 
Mr Thorneycroft should not go further. Perhaps two 
things need to be said here. If the Chancellor is in 
an expansionist mood, the best general relief would be 
to raise the earned income allowance from two-ninths 
to one quarter ; that would cost up to £90 million in 
a full year, and would be preferable to a straight cut in 
income tax rates. If Mr Thorneycroft does not feel 
he can do this, then he should, at the very least, make a 
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COBDEN AND BRIGHT DEFEATED 


as personal considerations go, are the return of Lord 

John Russell for the City of London, and the rejection 
of Mr Cobden, Mr Bright, and Mr Gibson for Huddersfield 
and Manchester. So far as Lord John Russell is concerned, 
no one will be surprised, and the great majority of men, 
whatever their political views may be, will rejoice at the 
result. . . . But whatever may have been the claims of 
Lord John Russell upon the constituency of London, it is 
impossible to say that, looking only to special services of 
the past, the claims which Mr Bright and Mr Gibson had 
upon the constituency of Manchester, and which Mr Cobden 
might well ask from that of Huddersfield, were not at 
least equally great. . . . While, however, we confess ‘to 
sincere gratification in the defeat of Mr Bright and Mr 
Cobden, because we think it was a lesson which they 
wanted much and which they had distinctly brought upon 
themselves, our joy would be turned into sorrow if we had 
the least idea that they would be absent from the new 
Parliament. They have made for themselves so eminent and 
useful a position there, that any House of Commons would 
be felt to be incomplete without them. But we have no 
such fear. They have many followers of little note and 
use, who, doubtless, will be only too happy to give place 
to them. Crotchetty and extreme as they often are, mis- 
taken and short-sighted as we often think them, they can 
be ill spared from the Great Council of the nation. 


q THE most striking features of the elections, as far 
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vow to keep a close watch on the production index as the 
year progresses. The best relief later in the year, if out- 
put does not rise and external payments continue in 
satisfactory surplus, would be a relaxation of the hire 
purchase restrictions, perhaps just at about the time 
that the first restrictive impact of the Rents Bill on 
spending power is felt. 


The other tax reliefs that should certainly be 
considered in the budget—apart from any which were 
balanced by new imposts elsewhere—should be those 
which, because they would cost only a few tens of 
millions of pounds, are worth implementing in their 
own right. There are three fields to plough over here. 
One is the field of middle-class reliefs; the wisest 
courses here would be to let people with incomes above 
£2,025 a year go on receiving earned income relief 
on a graduated scale and to increase the income 
tax allowance for children kept in full-time educa- 
tion after the age of fifteen, as was suggested 
in The Economist three weeks ago. The second 
field is that of company taxation: there are a 
lot of remaining “technical” recommendations of the 
Royal Commission which are certainly due for imple- 
mentation. The third field is the promised review of 
the entertainments tax. The case for relieving sport 
and the living theatre should surely now be granted ; 
and there is an argument for giving a fair part 
of their duty back to the cinemas—perhaps balancing 
this by a special impost on, say, television licensing fees 
and other new sorts of amusement. 

It would not be surprising, in view of the tone of the 
Economic Survey, if reliefs in these three fields of 
middle-class taxation, amendments in company tax, and 
entertainments duty—without either restoration of the 
investment allowances or a raising of the earned income 
allowance—made up the whole budget. If Mr Thorney- 
croft feels that he cannot make either of these general 
reliefs in the allowances, however, he ought to consider 
one other possibility : that of making room for at least 
one general relief by economies or new imposts else- 
where. Among possible economies in Government 
expenditure, there is strong pressure for trying to secure 
some new system for enforcing economy in lending 
to nationalised industries. Among possible tax imposts 
to balance some reliefs, there is a case for extending 
purchase tax to some things that now escape them, 
such as sweets and confectionery; and now that 
the Rents Bill is on the way to the statute book, house 
owners could well be made to pay more on Schedule A. 


There, then, is a ragbag of devices to choose from. 
The recipe should be expansion with security. A 
budget which kept within the limits suggested here, 
even if Mr Thorneycroft seized the opportunity of 
announcing the coming demise of the special petrol 
tax, would not set the Thames on fire. But it would 
not set the pound on fire either. And that, at the 
moment, together with the earliest possible end to 
marking-time in production, is the political and 
economic aim, which is by far the most important. 
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During Archbishop Makarios’s 


exile, some illusions about Britain’s 
position in the eastern 
Mediterranean have been blown 


away by the Middle Eastern storm 


HE Government acted sensibly in deciding to set 
T Archbishop Makarios free without haggling 
over the exact terms of his release. Whether it 
is enough to set the Cypriot log-jam moving remains to 
be seen. What is certain is that too many intransigent 
things have been said to allow any quick and easy settle- 
ment ; too many extreme attitudes have been struck to 
leave any step open that treads on nobody’s toes. The 
Government has somehow to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that its caution is indecision and its realism 
weakness. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd’s statement last week struck this 
balance as far as it went. The Greek Government and 
the Greek Cypriots have been mollified ; Athens 
sent its ambassador, recalled when the Archbishop 
was deported, straight back to London. The Turks 
were not provoked into an angry reply. But present 
Turkish moderation is more diplomatic than real; unless 
the British Government moves resolutely forward, the 
Turks will be encouraged to think that there is a 
vacuum in British policy which they can rush in to fill. 
And since he became a free man, the Archbishop has 
given an unfortunate demonstration that if given an 
inch, he will do his best to take an ell. He gained his 
release without taking the unconditional stand against 
terrorism for which he had been asked ; he straightway 
asserted that he would not negotiate until he was allowed 
to return to Cyprus, and would not negotiate with the 
Turkish Cypriots. This is altogether unreasonable. If 
his attitude stems from a belief that the Government 
is on the run, he should be promptly disabused. 

In fact, all those concerned—in Athens, Ankara, 
London and Nicosia—need to make up their minds 
that a settlement requires concessions from all. If the 
present unhappy condition of the island is to be ended 
without resort to further conflict or to partition—itself 
the counsel of despair—both the Greeks and the Turks 
must revise their present attitudes. The Greeks must 
abandon the ostrich-like behaviour which Athens radio 
has always been so fond of attributing to the British, 
and drop the pretence that Turkey’s reasonable interest 





Cyprus After the Storm 


in the future of Cyprus can be left out of account and 
the matter settled between the British and the Cypriots 
alone. The quite arbitrary and indefensible Greek 
interpretation of the United Nations Assembly’s recent 
resolution on Cyprus (that it calls exclusively for 
bilateral negotiations between Britain and the Cypriots) 
is a product of this attitude. 

The Turks, too, if they keep their toes dug in on 
their present uncompromising stand, might wreck any 
settlement acceptable to the great majority of Cypriots. 
But in the process they would give far greater substance 
to the fears of a possibly neutral, even hostile, Greece 
which they use to justify their present attitude; and 
Nato’s defence planning in the eastern Mediterranean 
would be permanently disabled. Turkey can legitimately 
ask that in any Cyprus settlement the defence of its vital 
southern ports, as well as the civic rights of Turks in 
Cyprus, should be thoroughly safeguarded ; but it has 
no right to impose a veto on any arrangement that it 
does not like. 


FURTHER important contribution will be needed 

from the British Government. Almost certainly it 
will have to promise the Cypriots that so many years 
after they have started working the Radcliffe constitu- 
tion, or an agreed version of it, they will be allowed to 
choose the future international status of the island— 
which might not then be necessarily union with Greece. 
Successive British governments have managed to 
erect so great a barrier of mistrust between themselves 
and the Cypriots that it is unlikely that anything less 
than a promise, with some date, will do. 

The Government may find it easier to give such a 
firm pledge when it has thought out afresh how 
indispensable the Cyprus base—so called—really is to 
Britain. The limitations of the island as a military 
base were clearly demonstrated by the Port Said expedi- 
tion. It lacks the facilities essential for a full-scale base 
—which, indeed, it was never designed to be. It was 
meant to be a military headquarters and communica- 
tions centre for the Middle East. When the British 
army left Egypt, it left behind a huge depot under 
civilian maintenance ; and under the terms of the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1954, Cyprus would have 
been the brain-centre from which the reactivation of 
the Suez base would have been directed. But the Suez 
Canal depot and all that it contained has become one 
of the major (but singularly unsung) casualties of the 
Suez adventure ; and the Cyprus headquarters is a head 
that has lost its body. 

Thus Cyprus has no important part to play in a war 
against Russia. Nato’s interest in the island arises out 
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of the fact that the tension created by the dispute 
has disrupted its plans for joint defence of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Is it still true—as Mr Lennox-Boyd 
asserted in December—that “our strategic position in 
Cyprus remains vital for the performance of our defence 
obligations in the Middle East” ? In two countries, 
Egypt and Jordan, these specifically British commit- 
ments have been pruned away. Those that still exist 
under the Baghdad Pact and the Anglo-Iraqi treaty 
belong more to the kind of commitment against the 
danger of communist aggression that cannot be fulfilled 
from Cyprus. There remain the various treaties with 
the sheikhdoms along the Persian Gulf under which, as 
protecting power, Britain is pledged to defend each of 
them—principally from the ambitions of its Arab neigh- 
bours, and nowadays particularly against Saudi Arabia. 
These old commitments were carried lightly so long 
as Britain was the unchallenged paramount power in 
the region ; oil, and the growth of a nationalist threat, 
may make them at once more important and more 
burdensome than they have been. They can be con- 
veniently and cheaply met by reinforcing the Persian 
Gulf at need by air from a Cyprus that remains under 
British sovereignty. But other arrangements to move 
the relatively small bodies of men required would not 


be impossible. Convenience can be bought at too high 
a price. 


T can be strongly argued that if any case remains 
I for British insistence on retaining sovereignty over 
Cyprus, it rests on the danger of Greco-Turkish con- 
flict. This has become the heart of the matter, and 
Mr Lennox-Boyd was right to stress the importance 
of settling what he called the “ international status ” of 
the island. If the Greek and Turkish governments could 
be induced, with Nato’s good offices, to take part in 
discussion on the future of the island, the negotiations 


Israel 


What comes after the unconditional Israeli 
withdrawal from Egypt? The Israelis, 
isolated in the world and compelled to 
rely on their own strength, might feel 
forced to go to war again. But could 
another invasion bring them any nearer 

to real security ? 


HE speed of Egypt’s return to Gaza confirmed 

the fears of Israeli cynics who judged the with- 
drawal a profitless act of faith. Decisive military 
victory has been traded in for “ hopes and expectations ” 
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with the islanders on the Radcliffe constitution would 
be greatly eased. In those negotiations the Governor's 
reserve powers are likely to be the chief bone of conten- 
tion ; and the Cypriots are much more likely to accept 
these as reasonable if convinced that the Radcliffe 
constitution is only a half-way house. 

Nevertheless, it would surely be unwise to delay 
talks with the Cypriots (including, as the Colonial 
Secretary has freely acknowledged, Archbishop 
Makarios) until Nato has carried out its diplomatic 
“exercise ”»—if it ever does. If the Greek government's 
demand for direct British-Cypriot talks were met, it 
would be much more difficult for it to refuse to sit 
round a table with the British, the Turks and the Nato- 
appointed conciliators. And if the Government invites 
delegations of Greek and Turkish Cypriots to come to 
London at once to discuss the Radcliffe constitution, it 
will not be easy for Archbishop Makarios to hold back 
—especially as the great majority of Cypriots are weary 
of the disturbed and restricted existence of the past two 
years. 

In the circumstances, it would be tragic if the 
Government now failed to make the most of its oppor- 
tunities—opportunities for which (though its past 
mistakes are great) it can claim some immediate credit. 
If it is to reach its objective it will have to make up its 
mind to move forward on more than one front at once. 
The three aspects of the Cyprus problem—its strategic 
importance to Britain, its connection with Greece and 
Turkey, and its internal progress towards self- 
government—are all too intimately connected to be 
dealt with apart. In the twelve months of Archbishop 
Makarios’s exile, some stubborn illusions about Britain’s 
power and Britain’s needs in the eastern Mediterranean 
have been blown away by the Middle Eastern storm : 
among them, the idea that the British interest can be 
served by delaying a settlement. It cannot ; the next 
phase of negotiation should seek a conclusion. 


Alone 


of goodwill ; a war has been won, but not a peace. 
In Gaza, only a thin Unef shield separates an Egyptian 
administrator in general’s clothing from an Israeli 
army at the ready. On the Gulf of Aqaba, crossed 
fingers and a company of Finns keep the Egyptians from 
their vantage point at Sharm el-Sheikh. The-renewal on 
a serious scale of fedayeen raids and of the blocking of 
the gulf to Israeli shipping are as yet only fears for the 
future. But positions and opportunities are not substan- 
tially different from what they were in October. What 
is the state of Israel after the flash of victory and the 
grudged retreat ? 

The Sinai adventure and the four months’ bargaining 
that followed have shown up more acutely than before 
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both the strength and the weakness of Israel’s position. 
Israel is surrounded by countries that have not ceased 
to proclaim their hostile intentions ; no country in the 
world is vitally interested in helping Israel, though 
at present Israel is stronger than its neighbours. The 
predicament is overlaid by shadings of goodwill, by 
private overtures of friendship and the sense of moral 
obligation of other countries. But these do not add up 
to much in the immediate balance sheet. Israel’s actions 
are determined by the knowledge that it is in danger, 
alone, and strong ; and, since October, this isolation has 
been emphasised time and again by the show of hands 
at the United Nations. 

Israel is inevitably a loser in the present state of the 
cold war. Unlike its Arab neighbours with their oil 
wells, pipelines and sites for foreign bases, and in spite 
of its strategic situation on the Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean systems, Israel has not been regarded as 
a prize in the manoeuvres of the great powers. Although 
the United States gives Israel money and private 
sympathy in plenty, it withholds political support. For 
the hard fact is that Israel is an obstacle in the way of 
America’s fighting mission against communism. Out- 
spoken support for Israel might nullify President 
Eisenhower’s chosen policy of competing with Russia 
for Arab friendship. No doubt Israel’s wellbeing 
troubles the American conscience, but it takes a bad 
second place in the tactics of the cold war. While 
America and Russia play their wary musical chairs for 
the Arab states, Israel cannot hope for much change of 
attitude from either. 

Only feeble friendship is offered Israel from other 
countries. The one exception is France, which (with its 
own pressing interests in the Near Eastern and North 
African region to serve) has not tried to sheer away from 
Israel in the last few months, and is still relied upon 
for arms and at least economic help in a future, perhaps 
early, emergency. The British government, with its eyes 
on oil and on the few Arabs with whom it is still on 
nodding acquaintance, is too intent on the long climb 
back to Arab (and American) goodwill to risk more than 
a passing wave for Israel. Some Scandinavian and 
Latin American countries are friendly but cautious. A 
few Asian and African nations indulge in secretive 
friendship : Burma and Ethiopia, for instance, are 
believed to have privately declared some support for 
Israel. But all this adds up to very little. ~ 


I SRAEL has recognised that for the present its only sure 

weapon is its own strength. The question is how 
this strength should be employed ; Israel has to decide 
whether to sit tight or whether to break out again. The 
lessons of the Sinai campaign can be used to support 
either policy. On the one hand, a successful war has 
brought Israel no nearer to the peace settlement which 
it so much needs. On the other, it has shown that 
military victory is not difficult and that the rest of the 
Arab states. will be in no hurry to come to Egypt’s 
assistance. But perhaps the most important effect of 
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the war on the Israelis is that it has made them less 
patient. It is because of this that a policy of keeping 
behind the armistice lines, and waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to come to terms with the Arabs by peaceful 
means, would be politically feasible only if Egypt and 
the other Arab states were to desist from belligerent acts 
against Israel. But should the raids or the sea blockade 
start again (the blockade by land has never been inter- 
rupted), Israel’s confidence in its own military vigour, 
combined with its disillusion over the likelihood of other 
countries exerting amy serious pressure on _ its 
tormentors, is not likely to support an attitude of 
restraint and endurance. The strength of Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s position today is remarkable, considering the 
widespread anger and scepticism over the unconditional 
withdrawal. It is personal triumph; no other leader 
could have weathered the political blast. If the Arab 
states now provoke Israel, patience will be very much 
more difficult. Nor, judged by the warning remarks he 
has made over the last few weeks, would Mr Ben-Gurion 
be patient. 


HE most obvious issue is the passage of the Gulf of 
T Aqaba. Mr Ben-Gurion has made it plain that any 
attempt to interfere with Israeli shipping in the gulf 
would be answered by force. The trade outlet to the 
south and east has become a symbol of the economic 
independence which in the past was made impossible 
by the Arab blockade and boycott. Trouble from Gaza 
would not be so obvious a casus belli: Egyptian raids 
across the border would not threaten the same economic 
stranglehold as the molestation of shipping, and they 
could be met with equivalent counter-action, though 
such raids could always serve as an occasion for war. 

A third test will be Israel’s right to send ships 
through the Suez Canal. This, for several reasons, is in 
a different category from the Aqaba or Gaza tests. It is 
not a local issue, since other powers have the same 
interests as Israel. It is a less bitter controversy, since 
the right was not won in the campaign and therefore 
has not been affected one way or the other by the 
retreat, vital though the right remains. The Israeli 
government, voluble in its warnings about Aqaba and 
Gaza, has been guarded about its intentions if an Israeli 
test ship is barred from the canal. But it seems a 
reasonable assumption that other countries, no more 
disposed than before to risk their own interests for 
Israel, will gladly pass the decision to the International 
Court, whose verdict may have no more effect on 
Egyptian conduct than the Security Council resolution 
did. 

Finally, always in the background, there are Cairo 
radio and its echoes constantly promising to annihilate 
Israel in the Arabs’ own good time ; there is the boycott, 
which extends beyond the refusal of the Arabs them- 
selves to trade with Israel to the black-listing of foreign 
firmis which do business in Israel ; and there is the con- 
stant threat of an arms race. For Israel there are two 
ways to keep even with its neighbours in the competi- 
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tion for arms ; the first is to try and get arms from out- 
side ; the second is to take them from the Arabs. To 
the blockade and the boycott, which add greatly to the 
difficulties of an already precarious economy, Israel has 
no afiswer. 


I’ the Israeli army invades Egypt again, it may have 

either of two objectives, One possible plan might 
aim at the seizure of both shores of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
with a view, this time, to holding them until a peace 
settlement. The other and more ambitious plan would 
aim at striking a decisive blow against Egypt ; it would 
be unlikely this time to stop short of the Nile. A march 
to Cairo would be aimed partly at unseating President 
Nasser, who in Israel as in Britain is thought by many 
people to be the fountain of ill, and partly at seizing 
control of the Suez canal to collect at last a 
bargaining counter that would really impress the 
west. But a victory on either plan would have a 
grave drawback and a grave limitation. Militant 
expansionism in Israel, at present a minority attitude, 
would be strengthened and would even be implanted 
in the minds of those who at present genuinely discoun- 
tenance it. And the renewed war would almost cer- 
tainly fail to make Israel permanently more secure. 
Israel cannot hope to dominate the Middle East, and a 
warlike policy would make it even more difficult for its 
neighbours to accept it as an equal. Other Palestinian 
kingdoms have tried to survive by getting their own 
blows in first. The kingdom of David and Solomon and 
the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem both lived like 
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this, but in less than a hundred years they had both 
succumbed to greater numbers. The Crusaders would 
have died out earlier through lack of men had it not 
been for jealousies and quarrels among their enemies. 
Israel, a country of a million and a half people, cannot 
hope to keep upwards of 40 million hostile Arabs per- 
manently at bay. Its hope must lie in gradually disarm- 
ing their hostility ; otherwise, as they grow less dis- 
united and their animosity towards Israel more deter- 
mined, their greater weight of numbers must prevail. 

This is not a cheerful picture for Israel. But it is 
also dangerous for the rest of the world. For one 
question has not yet been asked: what will the Soviet 
Union do if Israel again attacks an Arab state ? Russian 
intervention on behalf of an Arab country could be 
the first reaction in a chain leading to the third world 
war. President Eisenhower’s strategy in the Middle 
East cold war is to make friends with as many Arab 
countries as possible in order to keep them from the 
Russian fold. In such a strategy the substance of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict appears of secondary importance, 
and causes Israeli interests to weigh comparatively 
light in the balance. But such a balance is unreal, if 
only because it disregards the possibility that a local 
quarrel can lead to a world war. For the present, Israel 
can protect itself, but Israel’s own strength is unlikely 
to win for it a permanent peace. This can only be done 
from outside, and only with strong American support. 
It will not be done until it is realised that the danger 
of letting the dispute between Arabs and Israelis slide 
is at least as grave a danger to world peace as the incon- 
venience of not enjoying Arab friendship. 


THE WEEK 








THE DEFENCE WHITE PAPER 





Slashing the Services 


FIRST reading of the defence white paper, which 
A appears just as The Economist goes to press, suggests 
that Mr Sandys’s formula for cheaper and better defence 
without conscription achieves its air of conviction by an 
admirably logical statement of what has to be done with a 
certain vagueness about how it is to be done in details. A 
more complete examination must be deferred until next 
week ; Mr Sandys’s five-year plan for a radical reorganisation 
of the armed forces is a welcome attempt to rethink the 
defence situation from elementals and it deserves very careful 
analysis. But the immediate economies are in black and 
white. They take a bigger weight off the economy than was 
expected—for which there must be gratitude. Mr Sandys’s 
bill is £1,420 million after deducting American and German 
aid, a saving of £117 million on 1956-57 on present prices 
and of over £200 million, Mr Sandys claims, on what the 


bill would have been without drastic reorganisation. He 
makes more cautious promises of economies in coming years. 
Though he disavowed any intention to slash or mutilate the 
services, this comes near to slashing. 

This is to be achieved by frank reliance on the nuclear 
deterrent to meet any serious threat ; the drastic pruning of 
all minor commitments ; the acceptance of the logic that 
defence is collective, with the British role, whether nuclear 
or in conventional arms and operations, never more than 
contributory. After saying the right things about integrated 
western forces and shared commitments under existing 
pacts and alliances, the white paper sets out—but only 
very broadly—the economies to be made in the British con- 
tribution of manpower and material. Successive cuts in the 
call-up are to end conscription in 1960 ; the last national 
service man will leave the forces two years later, and by 
then they will consist of 375,000 regulars in all three arms 
compared with 690,000 regulars and conscripts now and 
625,000 at the end of this year. Rhine Army is to be cut 
from 77,000 to 64,000 this year, and by more next. Such 
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instances of the economies to be made in research and 
development as are given in the white paper, are those com- 
monly anticipated: no fighter to be developed after the P.1 
and no bomber after the V’s. Missiles are to come from 
America though some unspecified British missile develop- 
ment is to goon. Air defence is to be confined to V-bomber 
airfields ; the Army’s task is to be reduced by cutting garri- 
sons and regrouping upon a central mobile striking force ; 
the Navy—and here the white paper is vaguest—is to be cut 
to “a small number ” of task forces. The final abandon- 
ment of home defence will produce further savings. 


WHAT IS LEFT OUT 


The pattern is clear, even ruthless. What is less clear is 
what will be left of effective conventional forces after the 
deterrent takes priority in a much reduced budget. The 
white paper accepts not only the need to defend the colonies 
and areas like the Trucial states (the traditional Common- 
wealth commitment is dropped), but also to play a part in 
“limited operations.” Are these seen in terms of conven- 
tional arms ? If so, the contribution which a British army 
probably cut to 150,000 men—no actual figure is risked— 
will be able to make will be small; and it is far from 
certain how far there will be resources to make it airborne 
at short notice. Either other members of the alliance must 
find more of the manpower in future or nuclear weapons 
must be used. The vagueness of the white paper on such 
points may be the scars of major wars fought round this 
issue within the cabinet and between Mr Sandys and his 
service chiefs. But he emerges as a minister of defence 
determined to assert his authority. Nevertheless, there is a 
lot of explaining to be done, and Mr Sandys must do it. 


PARLIAMENT 





No Cecil in the Cabinet 


LL this week observers at Westminster have been 
A shrimping around for reactions to the departure of 
Lord Salisbury. There has been no sign that any other 
members of the Cabinet have any intention of resigning with 
him ; his colleagues in Cabinet included many who greatly 
respected him, some who were privately rather awed by 
him, but apparently none who genuinely followed him in 
any meaningful sense of the word. His influence for 
strength in policy was a considerable national asset in the 
Geneva days of high-level talks with Russia, but it had 
become much less valuable since the Suez and Hungarian 
tragedies. Indeed, the two most frequent comments about 
the resignation’s repercussions in Cabinet have been digs 
at two of his colleagues. It is being asked who will now 
become Foreign Secretary, and suggested that it may even 
be Mr Selwyn Lloyd ; and it is being noted that although 
Lord Salisbury’s anomalous responsibility for atomic 
research has not been given to Lord Mills (the obvious man 
to take it over), it has been assumed by the Prime Minister 
himself who, as principal remaining patron of the society 
for not being beastly to Lord Mills, is the least embarrassing 
alternative choice. 


NO RUSTLE IN THE HOUSE 


The Lord President’s resignation has also caused less 
disturbance than might have been expected among 
Conservative backbenchers in the House. This was partly 
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due to the Prime Minister’s success in the debate on 
Bermuda this week when, obscuring Lord Salisbury-in a 
cloud of strontium 90, he delighted Tory MPs by uncover- 
ing and exacerbating the row in the Labour party about 
H-bomb tests. It is possible that the Tories will grow more 
restless when the issue of canal tolls has to be faced, or else 
after the budget, but no new sparks have been struck on 
the comparatively minor issue of Archbishop Makarios’s 
release. Even the diehards have not been running very 
high blood pressures over Cyprus since the Suez fiasco 
proved its limitations as a base, and the dominant backbench 
reaction to Lord Salisbury’s departure therefore seems to 
be a mixture of surprise and irritation. Among Tory 
workers in the constituencies tempers could run higher, but 
there, too, there may be a feeling that Lord Salisbury’s 
choice of an issue bordered on the frivolous. Newspaper 
eulogies of the Cecil conscience find little echo in Abbey 
House. 

There remains the admittedly graver problem of leader- 
ship in the (unreformed ?) Lords, where the Conservative 
peers regarded Lord Salisbury as an all-wise shepherd, to be 
followed blindly. Lord Home, the designated replacement, 
will presumably often be away on his duties as Common- 
wealth Relations Secretary. Clearly he cannot carry on 
both jobs indefinitely. The sensible thing might be to let 
Lord Hailsham, who has been named deputy leader, 
take on the full work of leadership. But even his well-known 


powers of persuasion and tact could now be severely 
strained. 


DIRTY BIG BANGS 


Mr Macmillan’s defence of the Government’s decision 
to go on with the hydrogen bomb tests was water- 
tight ; his reasons for a more cautious attitude towards 
rationing such tests were also convincing, if depressing. 
To take the scientific facts before the political fracas, the 
position is this. The danger from megaton bomb tests 
comes, not from external radioactivity, but from internal 
radioactivity set up inside the body by absorbing one par- 
ticular fission product, the calcium-like strontium go. 
Hitherto, the achievement of very large explosions has been 
related to the amount of fission produced ; it followed, there- 
fore, that the radioactive waste in the stratosphere gave a 
good clue to the size of the bomb exploded. But it is now 
possible to achieve a larger explosion from the fusion pro- 
cess which is sandwiched between two series of uranium 
fission ; the toxic fall out of the explosion is therefore no 
longer necessarily related to size. The Eden plan for 
rationing bomb tests was based on the need to limit the 
build-up of strontium in the atmosphere to a tolerable level ; 
but, for policing purposes, what now has to be detected is 
not just the size, but the type of explosion. This can only 
be done by having neutral or United Nations observers 
on the spot. Britain is willing to invite these ; whether 
Russia could be trusted to invite them to all their tests is 
quite another matter. 

It is therefore clear that rationing of the tests has become 
more difficult. Where Mr Macmillan was less than candid 
was in his tendency to minimise the seriousness of this 
development. He argued that the British tests would not 
make any dangerous addition to the present strontium level ; 
as the present level is a hundred times less than the maxi- 
mum allowable concentration defined by the Medical 
Research Council, this is true. But this position can be 
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held only if explosions do not take place more frequently 
than they have done in the last few years ; if more countries 
are to carry out tests of the type of triple-stage H-bomb 
that has started the trouble, while the coming into operation 
of missiles requires more tests by each country, there is real 
danger that the safety level may be overrun. The best way 
to avert this danger, of course, would be to abolish all 
nuclear tests. But on this the British position is clear. If 
we are to develop the weapons, we must have the tests ; if 
we are not to have the weapons, we must have general 
disarmament. And that looks a long way off. 


* 


It should be obvious from this that the Labour party’s new 
official policy—that Britain should “ postpone ” the Christ- 
mas Island test, while “ taking an immediate initiative ” to 
reach international agreement about abolishing all future 
tests—is as silly a play upon words, and as blatant a dis- 
regard of difficulties, as motions about “ taking an initiative ” 
usually are. But it is unfortunately not certain that Labour 
will lose politically from this show of unconstructiveness. 
For a brief moment on Wednesday morning, as the possi- 
bility emerged that a majority of Labour MPs might vote 
against their shadow cabinet in favour of banning all tests, 
there was talk of a Labour split that might make Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation on the other side look like a merely 
conventional explosion. But in the end the Labour rumpus, 
in H-bomb terminology, has all the symptoms of a clean, 
rather than a dirty, big bang: the fusion is now more 
evident than the fission,-and neutral observers cannot 
honestly detect any signs of a deadly fall-out. Mr Gaitskell 
may have been made to look temporarily silly, by putting 
his name to a policy of postponement in which he does not 
believe ; but the Government could be made to look more 
silly. still if a fleet of Japanese fishermen sat off Christmas 
Island and stopped the test from taking place. For any 
Government in power, this issue is politically damaging ; 
that is one of the penalties of being a Government at the 
present time. 


SUEZ CANAL 





Beware of Boycott 


HE French government is firm, and the British Govern- 
ment appears fairly firm, in the intention to boycott 
the Suez Canal while the attempt is made to bring President 
Nasser up to scratch. It is doubtful whether this form of 
pzessure can achieve anything. Shipowners who refuse to 
use the canal will be placed at a greater disadvantage against 
their competitors than they can sustain for long. American 
ships will pay their dues to the Egyptian canal authority as 
they did after nationalisation. Sweden and Norway have 
given no advice to their shipowners. Italy frankly states 
that it cannot afford a boycott. The Asian nations will 
almost certainly use the canal. 

The provocation to a boycott is great. The memorandum 
for a Suez Canal settlement which Egypt sent to interested 
governments last weekend is open for discussion, but there 
is nothing in the document to suggest that the Egyptian 
goverhment’s mind is very open. It ignores the “ six 
principles” for a settlement approved by the Security 
Council on October 13th last year. It even. falls short of 
earlier Egyptian proposals. President Nasser said in 
September that he was willing to accept the decisions of an 
international conference as long as they did not mean inter- 
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national control. Dr Fawzi told the Security Council in 
October that foremost among the objects of negotiation 
should be a system of co-operation between Egypt and the 
users. All that Egypt offers now is the 1888 guarantee of 
free navigation and the reference of disputes to the Inter- 
national Court or to arbitration. 

But if the guarantees of free transit are made adequate, 
most maritime nations may be prepared to accept President 
Nasser’s terms. The proposal that 50 per cent of the dues 
be set aside as reserve for development with the UN or the 
World Bank was too much to hope for. In 1955, the old 
company spent slightly more than 50 per cent on running 
costs, paid out more than a quarter in profits, and allotted 
only one-eighth for improvements, depreciation and special 
reserve. The Egyptian effer of 25 per cent for development 
is reasonable enough by comparison—or would be, if 
President Nasser could be persuaded to pay it to a holding 
account with Uno or the World Bank to save him from the 
temptation of raiding the till. It would just about enable 
him to finance the £100 million development plan prepared 
by the old company. He was able to collect nearly §0 per 
cent of the dues during the period of partial boycott between 
the seizure and the Anglo-French invasion ; he has little 
reason to fear that the results of a renewed boycott would 
be worse for him now. 


PASSAGE AND REFUGEES 


President Nasser told a group of American journalists 
last Saturday that Egypt would prevent the passage of 
Israeli ships through the Suez Canal until the Arab refugee 
problem was settled. Spokesmen of the Israeli foreign 
ministry and of the Foreign Office in London have con- 
tended that this wrongly linked two matters that are separate. 
No doubt they assume that President Nasser, knowing the 
immense difficulty of settling the refugee problem, was 
simply justifying in advance his refusal to let Israeli ships 
transit the canal. There are good reasons for the assump- 
tion. He said “ The Arabs want the refugees to have their 
rights, property and land,” a claim which it is now mani- 
festly impossible to fulfil. And he threw his proposal—if 
that is what it was—casually into the columns of the press. 

Yet the closing of the canal to Israeli ships and the Arab 
refugees are not, in fact, entirely separate matters. They 
both derive from the Palestine war. When President Nasser 
says, ““ We want it (the problem of refugees and the canal) 
settled as a whole,” he shows a revealing lack of respect 
for the 1888 Convention and for the principle of free 
passage ; still, it would be a mistake to dismiss his statement 
lightly as a propaganda trick. The Israeli Government 
wants the problem settled as a whole ; one of the purposes 
of the invasion of Egypt was to throw off the Arab blockade. 
President Nasser should be asked, perhaps by Mr 
Hammarskjéld, whether he seriously wants to discuss a 
general settlement. 

Uno needs the opportunity to tackle the substance of the 
question. All the existing resolutions since 1947 have been 
ignored by one side or the other ; they stand, if anything, 
as an obstacle to settlement, each side insisting rigidly only 
on those Uno decisions which suit it, Perhaps the time has 
come to throw away the whole palimpsest of decisions that 
have successively been overtaken or frustrated and to look 
for something new. A new commission, composed of 
governments not committed in the conflict, might examine 
the facts again and submit proposals for settling the problem 
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“as a whole ”—that is, boundaries, refugees, belligerent 
rights and all. 


LABOUR DISPUTES 





Strikes Suspended 


Se decision to suspend the engineering and shipbuild- 
ing strikes was taken on Tuesday because one man 
was on his sick bed, and because of the courage of another 
who had to be escorted to his car by police after the meeting, 
through a hostile and communist-dominated crowd. As 
president of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, Mr 
William Carron had the casting vote when his executive 
was split equally (one member being absent through illness); 
and it was he who, on a card vote, brought his million 
members to the side of common sense—and with them a 
majority of the confederation. 

It was common sense, not only from the country’s point 
of view, but also from that of the strikers—it is obviously 
better for them to be earning during the ten days or so that 
it takes to get out the report. But it was not only the 
communists who assailed Mr Carron, nor only the old- 
fashioned fire-eaters like Mr Ted Hill. Mr Frank Cousins, 
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of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, who had 
lately seemed to be departing from the path of militancy, 
spoke for continuing the strike, and so did representatives 
of many of the small unions. The logical, as opposed to the 
political or emotional, reason for opposing the resolution 
was that the outcome of these courts of inquiry might not 
be acceptable to the unions, but that, once the men went 
back to work, it would be difficult to get them out on strike 
again. The decision to go back to work was partly influenced 
by the possible difficulty of getting some of them out in the 
first place (the stoppage was due to spread to the restless 
Midlands this week) and to difficulties about strike pay. 
Unfortunately, however, the decision seems also to have been 
made on the union leaders’ assumption that a § per cent 
increase is in the bag—this being the amount the ship- 
building employers offered—and, that the courts of inquiry 
are merely adjudicating on an additional increase, over and 
above that figure, and on the question of restrictive practices. 

But the shipbuilders’ offer of 5 per cent was conditional 
On union co-operation to end restrictive practices, and was 
refused ; while, the engineering employers, being generally 
less prosperous than the shipbuilders, offered only 33 per 
cent, on similar conditions. Moreover, the court of inquiry, 
like the tribunal that awarded the National Union of Rail- 





Strikes and Some Statistics 


for unemployment*; but whether or 
not the workers won their strike de- 
pended less on whether there was 





LTHOUGH the strike funds of the 
big trade unions are smaller than 
is generally supposed, there is no 
evidence that the unions comprising 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions made up their 
separate minds about whether to con- 
tinue the strikes on the basis of whether 
they could afford to do so. Mr 
Carron’s Amalgamated Engineering 
Union (whose casting vote called off 
the strike) and Mr Ted Hill’s boiler- 
makers’ society (which led the opposi- 
tion to Mr Carron) both probably 
started with uncommitted reserves of 
between about {11 and £12 per mem- 
ber ; the AEU’s uncommitted reserve at 
the end of 1955 was £11.4 million for a 
membership of close on a million (most 
of whom were on strike) and the boiler- 
makers’ about £1 million for a 
membership of 88,000 (all on strike). 
The giant Transport and General 
Workers’ Union is poorer for its size 
than both these organisations (a reserve 
of only £9.7 million at the end of 1955, 
excluding funds earmarked for other 
purposes, and a membership of 1} 
million) ; while the Electrical Trades 
Union, whose substance has been 
wasted by previous strikes, was the 
poorest of all (only £280,000 for a 
membership of 210,000, or little more 
than {1 per member). Yet both the 
TGWU and the ETU voted for con- 
tinuing the strike, although admittedly 
only a proportion of their memberships 
were involved. 
Union reserves do not need to 


be so large nowadays because—con- 
trary perhaps to the prevailing impres- 
sion this week—unions do not resort 
to strikes as readily as they did before 
the war. According to the Ministry 
of Labour, the average yearly number 
of days lost through strikes during the 
years 1914 to 1918 was about 5.4 
million. In the following three years 
it rose astronomically, to 49.1 million. 
In 1926, the year of the general strike, 
162 million working days were lost ; 
excluding that year, the annual average 
from 1922 to 1932 was about 7.6 
million. Since 1932 the totals have 
been much lower. The average for 
1940 to 1945 was nearly 2 million, and 
since the war 2.2 million ; and the worst 
postwar year up to now has been 
1955, when the docks, railways and 
mines played the leading parts in 3.8 
million working days lost. 1957 has 
already broken that unhappy record. 


* 


Those who think that the answer to 
all this waste is to ban strikes only need 
to look at the figures for two wars, 
when they were illegal: the peak of 
1955 was almost equalled in 1944, at 
3.7 million days lost. Those, on the 
other hand, who think that the remedy 
is the discipline of unemployment 
have some evidence from the inter-war 
years on their side. There was then 
an inverse correlation between the 
number of strikes (as opposed to 
number of days lost) and the figures 


heavy unemployment in that industry 
than on the degree of union organisa- 
tion. Full employment since the war 
has not led to more strikes because the 
unions, now more highly organised 
than ever, have been getting their own 
way without recourse to them. 

Yet the extent to which trade 
unionists are prepared to strike, even 
when they lose more by striking than 
they can gain by a year’s wage increase, 
is still astonishing. The shipbuilding 
strike was, after all, only for an extra 
24 per cent above the employers’ offer, 
and ten days’ loss of earnings would 
more than wipe out that gain for this 
year. It is perhaps still more surprising 
that more often than not strikes have no 
financial object. In 1955, for example, 
only 20 per cent of all strikers had a 
wage increase as their object, although 
other disputes concerned with wage 
payments brought the percentage that 
went on strike because of wage dis- 
putes to 48. Working arrangements, 
rules and discipline accounted for 16 
per cent of the strikers, and demarca- 
tion disputes were another important 
cause. But a high proportion of 
strikers were simply engaged in sup- 
porting other trade unionists, either 
in sympathetic strikes, which ac- 
counted for 15 per cent of all strikes, or 
to obtain the reinstatement of particular 
individuals. To this extent they have 
souls above money. 





* See “Strikes,” by K. G. J. CG 
Knowles. Blackwell. 42s. 
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waymen 3 per cent, may be gloriously indifferent to what 
the men would accept. It may—dquite probably should— 
award less than the conditional offers. It is too early, 
therefore, to rejoice at the ending of these costly strikes, or 
for anybody to count chickens about the costs of settlement. 


CHOICE FOR THE ENGINE DRIVERS 


In turning down the “package deal” by which the 
Transport Commission offered it an increase of 5 per cent 
in wages in return for undertakings about productivity 
and promises to discuss the co-ordination and timing of 
future wage claims, the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen has put itself firmly in the wrong. 
The National Union of Railwaymen and the Transport 
Salaried Staffs Association both accepted the conditions. 
The ASLEF leaders say that they stand on the principle 
that they have a right to the wage increase quite apart from 
any conditions, and that their members have authorised them 
to put in another claim when they think it appropriate. The 
Transport Commission has quite rightly retorted that in 
that case the footplatemen cannot have the § per cent 
increase, but must revert to the 3 per cent increase which 
they were awarded last November. That decision would 
apparently have to apply to the footplatemen in the NUR 
also, to the indignation of that union. 

The results are that ASLEF and the NUR are once more 
set against each other, and that there is a renewed but vague 
threat of a railway strike. This is not really as worrying as it 
may seem. ASLEF is a small union—73,000 men—whose 
reserves have not yet recovered from a three weeks’ strike 
over a wage claim in the summer of 1955 ; it would be very 
hard put to it to maintain a long stoppage now, and some of 
its members might well be becoming increasingly irritated 
by the hamhandedness of its tactics compared with those 
of the NUR. The NUR has always been more co-operative 
about measures to increase productivity than ASLEF— 
partly, admittedly, because the most important productivity 
measures now under discussion, the economic manning of 
diesel and electric trains, would remove more featherbeds 
from under the footplatemen than from under other 
branches of the railway staff. But the Transport Com- 
mission, in this dispute, enjoys the unusual luxury of an 
obviously strong bargaining position. It should at all costs 
stick to its guns. 


DOCTORS’ PAY 





Time for Consultation 


AN nothing be done to end the protracted dispute over 
doctors’ pay ? If the doctors’ representatives persist in 
their present tactics, and in refusing to co-operate with the 
Royal Commission, the profession will almost certainly be 
split and it will quite certainly lose what public sympathy 
exists for its case. Indeed, the weakness of its bargaining 
position is that the only party to gain will be the Govern- 
ment, for if the threats of withdrawal are even very selec- 
tively carried out, the Exchequer will gain financially at the 
expense of either doctor or patient. 

But if the time has come for less intransigence from the 
doctors’ leaders, a conciliatory move from the Government 
is also overdue. Now that a 10 per cent rise has come into 
force for junior hospital staffs, it would be only too easy 
for the Government merely to announce a flat percentage 
increase for all other doctors. But a much better, and more 
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civil, course would be to fix the maximum sum of money 
that can be afforded and to offer to negotiate with doctors’ 
leaders on the way it should best be distributed. 

The doctors’ claim of a 24 per cent increase for all of 
them would, it has been estimated, cost £20 million. There 
is not the slightest possibility of the Government’s giving 
away this amount for an interim rise, since it would in effect 
be accepting Spens and all. But it is worth pointing out 
that even if this sum were added to all other payments to 
all doctors in the health service (hospital doctors and general 
practitioners), the percentage of total health service expendi- 
ture accounted for by doctors’ earnings would be increased 
to only 18.5. According to the estimates published this 
week, payments to doctors now account for 16 per cent of 
the total gross expenditure of £690 million. In 1949-50, the 
first complete year of the service and before the Danckwerts 
award put doctors’ earnings up, payments to doctors 
accounted for roughly the same proportion. In the same 
period the percentage accounted for by nurses’ salaries, 
inside and outside hospitals, has gone up from Io to I. 
An even bigger proportionate rise has been gained by 
hospital workers other than nurses and doctors. The total of 
all these salaries, wages and expenses—of domestic staffs, 
technicians, administrators, porters, gardeners, engineers and 
a host of others—is now estimated to cost over £118 million 
a year, 18 per cent of the total compared with 11.5 per cent 
in 1949-50, and some £7 million more than all doctors’ earn- 
ings in all branches of the health service. This should not 
be taken as justification of the doctors’ 24 per cent claim. 
But it does show that the ancillary limbs of the service are 
outgrowing its main body. 


Dr Adenauer Strikes Oil 


HE dream of an Italian oil empire in Iran, breaking 

the monopoly of the great oil companies, has been 
deflated, but it has been given a more real if less ambitious 
substance by the news of German interest. Even Signor 
Mattei, head of the Italian natural gas monopoly (ENI), 
admits that no contract is made or imminent between his 
company and the Iranian government. His partisan in Iran, 
Dr Ala, has resigned the premiership. The Shah and the 
new prime minister, Dr Eghbal, are both well aware of the 
dependence of Iranian development on American aid and 
on the major oil companies. It is doubtful in any case 
whether ENI, whose technical resources are overstretched 
in Italy, could open a Middle Eastern field alone, even if 
it had the cash. Signor Mattei’s political and economic 
ambitions seem, once more, to have outrun his means. 

But on the heels of Dr Adenauer, who has been returning 
the Shah’s visit to Bonn, a team of German experts is now 
to visit Iran. It will investigate the possibilities of German 
participation in Iranian development, above all the oil of 
Qum. German talk is more muted than Signor Mattei’s. 
There is no question of breaking the fifty-fifty principle in 
any arrangement for sharing profits, it is explained, and an 
Iranian company, as at Abadan, would actually raise the oil. 
No specific deal, in any case, has yet been made, and it is 
doubtful whether Germany can provide the $150 million 
needed for a refinery or the enormous sum (a German 
estimate is $250 million to $300 million) for a new pipeline 
to carry the oil across Turkey to the sea. It will take in 
any case some five years for the field to be opened up. But 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER 
A.E.C’s ARE MILES AHEAD 


Given the speed, there are sound arguments 
for using a big capacity diesel-engined vehicle. 
The diesel engine has a relatively low fuel 
consumption; properly maintained, it needs 
little attention, runs for long periods between 
overhauls and lasts for years. 

From May Ist every diesel-engined A.E.C., 
from the 14-tons gross ‘Mercury’ to the 
24-tons gross ‘Mammoth Major’, will be 
allowed to travel at 30 m.p.h. For users of 
small vehicles this opens up a new concept of 
big vehicle operation. A.E.C. goods vehicles, 
built for economical running and sustained 
reliability, are used by hundreds of operators 
all over Britain. They know that the big 
capacity vehicle pays. Let us show how the 
operation of A.E.C.’s will pay you too. 


* Mammoth Major’ 6. 20-tons gross. Bodies from 18 ft. 10 in.- 24 ft. 7 in, 





Power, Performance, Capacity...and 30 m.p.h. 


| { ure fe rth v g apr i] 
A.C.V. SALES LIMITED VA yy, | Manufac turers Of eartn-moving equipment 
for seventy-five years. 
49 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


The A.C.V. Group of Companies includes A.£.c., ‘i 
CROSSLEY MOTORS and THE MAUDSLAY MOTOR CO. 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED - HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS - HULL 
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Marconi’s in Radio Ceylon 


The Minister of Posts, Broadcasting and 
Information services switches on. 


Solo on the Falatharangha, rice bowls 
tuned by filling with water, and tapped 
to traditional rhythms. 


The announcer of the English programme in 


Last year the new studio installation in Radio Ceylon was officially Continuity Suite 1. 


switched on by the Rt. Hon. C. A. S. Marikar, Minister of Posts, 
Broadcasting and Information. The work of re-equipping the studios and 
providing a new continuity system and control room was begun by 
Marconi’s in 1949 and completed in time for Radio Ceylon to take part 
in the 2,500th anniversary celebrations of Buddhism. The new system 
makes possible a national service with simultaneous programmes in four 
languages, and a commercial service with programmes in a further five 
languages. 


A member of the outside broadcasting team 


Complete Sound Broadcasting and Television Systems papper oars, ence ae 


anniversary celebration of Buddhism, 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 


LG 17 
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German interest is keen. Qum is said to be able to yield 
some 20 million tons of oil a year once the transport 
problem is overcome.- And the partnership between Italy 
and Germany might encounter better political conditions 
in the Middle East than any Anglo-Saxon venture would. 

Iran is not the only Moslem country where Germany 
continues to make spectacular efforts both to expand trade 
and help development. The Vice-Chancellor, Herr Bliicher, 
recently made arrangements for more German help to 
Pakistan ; and the German trade fair in Cairo is proving 
an astonishing success. 


Blot in India’s Copybook 


PAINFUL contrast has been visible between India’s 
A splendid achievement in holding the biggest general 
elections in history in an atmosphere of freedom and fair 
play, and the deplorable way in which the subsequent elec- 
tions in Indian-held Kashmir were rigged. In India over 
115 million votes were cast—a good ten million more than 
in 1952; and if clinching evidence of this vast electorate’s 
freedom of choice is called for, it is to be seen in the fact 
that the ruling Congress party, as in 19§2, got slightly less 
than half the votes. But in Kashmir the “ victory” of 
Mr Bakshi’s candidates was a solemn farce. 

Before the voting began they had secured 40 out of 75 
seats in the local assembly, thanks to the absence or dis- 
qualification of rival candidates, and with this safe majority 
in hand they have been cantering happily through the 
remaining contests. The main opposition group, whose 
leaders, including the deposed state premier, Sheikh 
Abdullah, are still imprisoned without trial, boycotted the 
elections ; and it was in any case impossible for any candi- 
date who challenged the finality of India’s acquisition of 
Kashmir to stand. 

If public opinion in India takes enough notice of this 
blot in the country’s otherwise clean copybook, the mission 
of exploration which Mr Jarring, of Sweden, has undertaken 
on behalf of the Security Council may prove a little more 
fruitful than seemed likely when the Council nominated 
him in February. The dangers involved in carrying out 
the all-Kashmir plebiscite originally envisaged have long 
been apparent ; but Mr Bakshi’s blot is a reminder that the 
existing state of affairs in Kashmir is also dangerous. Mr 
Jarring is an old and known friend in both Delhi and 
Karachi, and it would be ludicrous for Indians to apply to 
him their rather childish charge that everybody is being 
unfair to them because of their stand against the attack on 
Egypt (a stand which the majority in the Council shared). 
There seems at least a chance that he may get minds in 
both capitals moving towards a compromise which would 
bestow democratic institutions on Kashmir—and help to 
stabilise them in Pakistan. 


HUNGARY 


Mr Kadar’s Red Carpet 


N their latest visit to Moscow, Mr Kadar and his col- 
leagues found themselves not on the mat but on a 

ted carpet. Receptions were held, speeches were made, and 
toasts were drunk, all in honour of the “ dear guests ” from 
Hungary ; and they went home with their pockets bulging 
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with promises of economic help, including 875 million 
roubles worth of commodity credits and convertible currency 
to be used this year. 

A price, however, had to be paid. Mr Kadar, who 
promised when he became premier last November that the 
Soviet army would go as soon as order was restored, has 
agreed that its continued “ temporary ” presence in Hungary 
is necessary, because of the international situation caused by 
“ the aggressive Atlantic block,” “ the dangerous arms race ” 
and so on. Mr Kadar must realise that nothing will more 
firmly cement the bitter hostility of the Hungarian people 
towards him. Probably, however, he has in any case aban- 
doned all hope of making his regime acceptable. In the 
widely publicised speeches that he made in Russia he 
repeatedly denounced the “traitor” Imre Nagy and his 
group, and condemned “national communism” as the 
“ belatedly born twin brother of Hitlerite national socialism.” 
Inside Hungary, the regime still finds it necessary to take 
ruthless steps to crush the simmering discontent. (Mr 
Marosan, a member of the government, said recently that 
“it was impossible to govern without a mailed fist.”) A 
security check of the whole population is to be carried out 
between now and September, in the hope, no doubt, of 
tracking down all those who played active parts in the revolt 
last October ; and an emergency decree empowers the police 
to banish to a remote part of the country for up to two years 
anybody considered “ politically unreliable ” or “ dangerous 
to the state or to public order.” The Hungarians will soon 
find it hard to distinguish between Mr Kadar and Mr 
Rakosi. 


RADIO PROGRAMMES 


The Future of Sound 


ALF the population now lives in homes with television, 

and this is inevitably reducing the numbers who listen 
to sound radio. On present trends, when the BBC’s licence 
comes up for reconsideration in 1962, three quarters of 
the population may have TV, and the average audience 
listening in to sound each day may have fallen below three 
million, compared with 4.7 million now and 6.4 million in 
1953. Last year the BBC spent just under {11 million 
on its domestic sound broadcasts and £7 million on tele- 
vision. It is clear, even on these rough forecasts, that the 
time has come to reconsider the allocation between sound 
and vision of the BBC’s total revenue—which has been 
raised to £25 million a year excluding grants in aid of 
overseas services. Next week Sir Ian Jacob is expected to 
announce his plans for a reallocation of resources. 

Two points should be made about the awkward decision 
before him. First, although the stage has certainly been 
reached when the BBC must consider reducing expenditure 
on sound, to transfer resources from sound to television 
would worsen the quality of the former faster than it would 
improve the quality of the latter: the cost of an hour of 
sound broadcasting is £600 against £3,000 for an hour of 
television. Secondly, about the programmes to be cut. 
Unfortunately, the customers’ choice in sound is still heavily 
in favour of light entertainment; notwithstanding the 
inroads of television, two-thirds of the listening public 
still tunes in to the Light—apart from the vast audience 
for Radio Luxemburg—compared with 32 per cent who 
patronise the Home (or its regional variations) and 1 per 
cent who are well pleased to be patronised by the Third. 
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This has set off fears that, in seeking economies, the BBC 
will make a series of cuts and mergers in which the Third, 


perhaps after a brief period of civilising the Home, will. 


virtually disappear, while the Home will shed a few middle 
brow programmes to raise the tone of the Light. 

Of course, the possible loss of the Third is a development 
that needs to be bitterly resisted ; but, of course, this is a 
trend that will set in under the present system, whatever is 
done next week, as the number of listeners further declines. 
Yet there is such an obvious way of resisting this trend. 
The real question to be asked is why, with the growth of 
VHF broadcasts, the listener should not in coming years 
gain rather than lose in variety, even if his numbers are 
less. Besides the three VHF wavelengths used by the BBC, 
three or four more are available in each district for other 
VHF stations. There are commercial organisations that 
believe they could profitably take up these wavelengths, 
financing themselves by advertisements. Why on earth not 
let these—or other—commercial bodies take these wave- 
lengths to serve the light entertainment audiences, and 
continue the licence revenue to the BBC as, in part, an 
educational subsidy for maintaining the full glory of the 
Third ? Indeed it would be a very good, although imme- 
diately less practical, thing to let some educational or even 
municipal organisations have a wavelength, financed partly 
by licence subsidy and partly by advertisements, as well. 


OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS BILL 





Obscenity for a Select Committee 


HE Home Office’s reaction to the Obscene Publications 

Bill has been doubly interesting. It had been realised 

that under Mr Butler’s command the department would 
no longer instinctively regard all private members’ bills for 
liberalising the morality laws as something nasty which the 
cat had brought into the House ; the question was what it 
would do about proposals which its experts considered to 
be unworkable. It is clear that, rightly or wrongly, its 
experts do so consider the present Obscene Publications Bill. 

The intention of the bill is to permit, as opposed to the 
present practice of sometimes tolerating, the publication of 
seriously meant books which some people might consider 
to be corrupting. On Friday Mr Simon, Mr Butler’s under- 
secretary, welcomed this intention, but criticised the bill on 
the following grounds. First, the Home Office considers 
that the penalties proposed, of a £500 fine or four months’ 
imprisonment, are too small in view of the profitability of 
the trade in really dirty books. Secondly, the obligation for 
all cases under the bill to be approved by the Attorney- 
General would make too much work for that official. 
Fhirdly, the bill would introduce an entirely new principle 
into English law, in allowing the author, printer or publisher 
of a book to be heard by the courts if a book from their 
hands is in danger of being declared obscene. Finally, and 
most fundamentally, Mr Simon claimed that it would be 
impossible to convince a jury that the dominant effect of 
a publication is to deprave and corrupt those among whom 
it is intended to circulate—and this doctrine of “ guilty 
knowledge ” is the real point of the bill. 

Having made these rather devastating criticisms, however, 
Mr Simon, instead of recommending rejection of the bill, 
suggested that the House should pass it to a select com- 
mittee. The committee which is now to be set up will be 
able to call for evidence from whomever it likes ; pre- 
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sumably the witnesses called will include the Home Office 
experts, as well as Sir Alan Herbert’s colleagues from the 
Society of Authors who sponsored the present bill. There 
is therefore a good prospect that a measure that will be 
considered workable by both sides will emerge from the 
committee, whether or not it emerges in time for enactment 
this session. The importance of the precedent is that some 
of the many other complicated reforming measures, which 
Mr Butler is known to want to implement while at the 
Home Office, could presumably be helped through in private 
members’ time in this way, if private members so wish. 
A door has been set swinging attractively open, on which 
other would-be reformers among backbench MPs may be 
tempted to push, now that they can feel that they are more 
likely to get help than obstruction. This is not the least 
of Mr Butler’s parliamentary achievements. 


FRANCE 


Government on Sufferance 


MOLLET’S government is now assured of life until 
e the end of May at least. But the vote of con- 
fidence which it survived last week shows the weakness of 
its position. In an Assembly of 595 members, 221 deputies 
voted for the government and 188 against ; 110 abstained. 
The government owes its reprieve to the unwillingness of 
a large part of the divided opposition to precipitate a crisis 
at this stage. 

Some deputies are trying to spare the feelings of the 
Socialists because they hope to join them in a future coali- 
tion. Most critics, however, particularly the conservative 
followers of M. Pinay, who abstained wholesale, are in no 
hurry to take over because they consider that on the two 
main fronts of governmental action things must still get 
worse before they can get better. They find it convenient 
that the policy of repression in Algeria should be carried 
out by a Socialist-led government. They do not fear that 
M. Mollet will keep his pledge of elections there, since the 
promise is subordinated to the very unlikely condition of 
a cease-fire. Some of them, convinced that a few more 
months will bring about the financial bankruptcy of the 
government, think it convenient to wait until things have 
got worse ; they will then be able to assert that Socialists 
find the coffers full when they take office and leave them 
empty when they go. 

M. Mollet could exploit the hesitations of his critics and 
turn his numerical weakness into strength. Instead of 
remaining the prisoner of a conservative opposition, he 
could face it with the alternative of granting him the powers 
necessary for radical reforms or of shouldering the blame 
for his failure. It is feared in Paris, however, that, un- 
daunted by 14 months of failure, the government still hopes 
that some miracle can yet crown its Algerian policy with a 
happy end. It will, therefore, stick to it and pay its way 
with economic palliatives—haphazard budgetary cuts, im- 
port restrictions and increasingly costly borrowing. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 


Intellectuals in France, probably more than elsewhere, 
claim the right and duty to express the voice of national 
conscience. The methods of repression used by French 
troops in Algeria at first provoked individual protests, but 


‘these have now swollen into a chorus which is beginning to 
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The se Seas 
} SCHWEPPSHIRE 


WEEKENDS AT WORTNY 


It 1s really fairly essential to get asked to Welbroke-Cortenay (pronounced “ Wortny”) 
because not only do the people there have the most tremendous taste, but also everything 
is absolutely bang period—not just period of course but an actual period with a date 
which is ‘practically almost even a day of the month. So DO NOT TOUCH. 

One or two snags of course. It is no bad idea to slip into your bag a tin of pressed 
beef : because the kitchens (1485) are only suitable for the preparation of larks’ tongues, 
lampreys, boars’ heads and oxen roasted whole—articles which the Co-op, to the apologetic 
annoyance of your hosts, are not invariably able to supply. 

Bring own hot water bottles, because they hadn't been invented by any date which could 
possibly be admitted as a proper kind of date here. Similarly of course there are no ping 
pong tables, radio sets or bridge markers. No corkscrews, and the soap in the bathroom 
certainly is not of the modern kind. And DO NOT TOUCH. 

Of course one can always sit, as long as one sits down very slowly indeed. It is perhaps 
worth pointing out that it is a good thing not to sit where one might think one was supposed 
to sit but only somewhere else in a rather bad light round the corner. And DO NOT TOUCH 

Of course it is rather wonderful to be able to choose the date of the room you 
sleep in. I always select the one with the bed you are actually able to use. This guest’s 
maid’s bedroom is 1788 marred by the restoration in 1789 of a chip out of the nose 
of the cherub supporting the mirror which was knocked off by an American Secession 
scent bottle thrown in a Georgian quarrel between a Bastille period husband and wife. 


So DO NOT TOUCH. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPE VESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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have an impact on politics. A series of events has com- 
pelled thinking Frenchmen to wrestle with awkward ques- 
tions. A book by M. Simon has suggested that Hitler, 
though defeated, may have contaminated his conquerors 
with his criminal methods. M. Servan-Schreiber, the able 
editor of the weekly Express, has been describing at length 
his experiences as a lieutenant in Algeria, and has insisted 
on the blind absurdity of the conflict. Other reservists 
bring back stories of tortures perpetrated by French troops. 
The “suicide” of an Algerian lawyer, Ali Boumendjel, 
while in the hands of French paratroopers, he led a Paris 
professor to suspend his lectures until the government shows 
more respect for the principles which he is supposed to teach 
his students. 

Reactions to these reports of atrocities have begun to 
divide the French in a manner reminiscent of the Dreyfus 
case. On one side are the people who deny or dismiss 
them as an insult to the greatness of France and to the 
honour of its army. On the other are men who would 
think it a disservice to their country to condone by silence 
wrongs committed in the name of France. The arguments 
of justice against expediency and of principle against 
national interest are old, but the political divisions are no 
longer the same as in the time of Dreyfus, since the 
Socialists (or at least their official spokesmen) now lead the 
“national” wing, while the clergy lean towards the camp 
accused of treason and defeatism by its opponents. 

The question is the more important because the Algerian 
war is not one waged by proxy, through mercenaries. 
Thousands of young Frenchmen, national servicemen and 
reservists, are getting their second education there. Many 
people fear that they will come back home with dangerous 
principles, or lack of principles ; some even see a real 
threat to the Republic in the various rowdy demonstrations 
staged under patriotic pretexts like the one held last week 
in Paris. A case of national conscience has been added to 
the complicated Algerian problem. 


SOVIET UNION 





Recasting a Bureaucracy 


OVIET governmental and economic machinery is to be 
S overhauled radically. Such is the meaning of the 
lengthy “ theses” published by Pravda, which will be sub- 
mitted by Mr Khrushchev to the Supreme Soviet next 
month. The biggest change will take place in the economic 
departments. As was foreshadowed in February, cen- 
tralised control through a host of industrial ministries work- 
ing as watertight compartments is to be abolished. Instead, 
regional @économic boards will be set up which will have the 
advantage of being closer to production. The central 
government will be streamlined by this purge of ministries, 
but it will now include the prime ministers of the member 
republics. 

All these changes point in the direction of greater regional 
devolution. Moscow, however, has no intention of aban- 
doning its central control of the economy. Together with 
these decentralising reforms, it has been decided to 
strengthen the powers of the state planning commission (the 
Gosplan), which will absorb the separate body for current 
planning (Gosekonkomissya) headed first by Mr Saburov 
and now by Mr Pervukhin. The reinforced Gosplan and 
its subsidiary organs will direct and supervise the regional 
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boards. This mixture of tighter planning at the centre with 
greater initiative for the various regions is a return to Soviet 
ideals of earlier days. Then, however, there was not much 
of an economy to direct ; the new system is designed for 
one consuming about 50 million tons of steel a year. 

The system evolved under Stalin has been crippling valu- 
able initiative now that the Soviet Union has millions of 
highly skilled managers and technicians. Interference from 
Moscow with huge industrial concerns lying far away leads 
to blunders and waste. Further cuts in the bureaucratic 
overgrowth in the capital should yield recruits for the battle 
of production. The next session of the Supreme Soviet, 
which is to open on May 7th, ought to show whether the 
changes will be Jimited to the method of running the 
economy. It is also likely to endorse the revised version 
of the current five-year plan, which, despite Mr Khrush- 
chev’s continued emphasis on heavy industry, may reveal 
some shifts in the actual distribution of resources. 


ROUBLES ON THE LEVEL 


Moscow’s way of marking April 1st this year was not 
to make a joke but to end one. The official exchange 
rate for the rouble has for years been a joke in distinctly 
bad taste. It has not affected Russia’s foreign trade, which 
is carried on in terms of sterling, dollars, gold or other 
acceptable media—a practice which will evidently continue. 
But diplomatic missions, journalists, and other foreigners in 
Russia have been forced to buy roubles worth about §d., 
or six US cents, at the artificial rate of four to the dollar 
and 11.20 to the pound sterling. It has cost £4,000 a year 
to keep a typist at the British embassy in Moscow ; and 
most newspapermen, even when they have managed to coax 
visas out of the Soviet bureaucracy, have found life in Russia 
too expensive to be justified by the meagre access to news 
allowed them. For the individual wishing to visit Russia, 
the effect has been to tie him tightly to the apron strings 
of the official Soviet tourist agency, which, by selling him 
cut-price coupons valid only in its approved establishments, 
has reinforced the already numerous means of preventing 
him moving about the country freely. 

The fiction of the official rate is still to be maintained, 
presumably for prestige reasons ; but in practice it seems 
that embassies, correspondents, business men and other 
visitors will now be able to buy all the roubles they need for 
running expenses at ten to the dollar, and 27.80 to the 
pound, thanks to the “ premiums” which have just beea 
offered. The Soviet government’s action may be overdue, 
but it is none the less welcome. One would like to think 
that it reflects a new responsiveness to the complaints so 
long voiced by critics of the Russian habit of preaching 
co-existence and practising what amounts to apartheid. But 
there are many other impediments to be j ene before 
that can be taken for granted. 


EUROPE 


A Free Trade Symposium 


Kies latest bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics 
performs a useful service. It is a symposium on the 
free trade area by a number of economists. On the con- 
tinent the common market has been searchingly discussed 
by business men and economists for several years. In Britain, 
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in the brief time since the free trade scheme exploded 
amongst an apathetic public, detailed discussion of its merits 
and problems, going beyond political emotion and economic 
prejudice, has been all too rare. 

All the economists favour the scheme, under certain con- 
ditions, but for reasons whose great variety shows how 
difficult it is to reach an accurate assessment of its merits. 
Mr Roy Harrod believes the free trade area will bring great 
economies of scale in production and emphasises that con- 
tinuous economic growth will minimise the pain. Professor 
Johnson, on the other hand, is sceptical about economies of 
scale and believes that free trade will do most good where 
it hurts most, knocking out inefficient British industries and 
allowing British consumers to buy cheaper abroad. Mr 
Balogh tilts enthusiastically at his favourite Aunt Sallies— 
the danger of German dominance and of the collapse of the 
sterling area, but these do not prevent even him from giving 
conditional approval. 

The contributors recognise that the free trade scheme will 
create difficult new problems and they are soon at grips with 
the hardest of these: the whole scheme could be ship- 
wrecked if one country, through a separate inflationary 
policy, is caught in chronic balance of payments difficulties, 
which force it to go back on its obligations to cut tariffs. 
And one deflationary member, Mr Balogh fears, could do 
just as much harm. Once more the remedies suggested 
differ widely. The battle between the advocates of fixed 
and floating exchange rates is joined again. Mr Sargent 
approves of quota restrictions for a fixed and limited period ; 
most contributors set their faces hard against them. But 
there is broad agreement on two positive remedies for the 
balance of payments problem. Like the common market 
countries, the economists see more generous credit facilities 
as the first bridge over both short-term and long-term 
payments difficulties. The European Payments Union 
should be “ softened ” and its credit lines made automatic, 
Mr Harrod suggests. Long-term disequilibria could be 
dealt with by long-term investment by the creditor countries, 
say in Euratom or the less developed countries, says Mr 
Black. And there is a general belief that common economic 
policies, or at least a very close co-ordination of national 
policies, with perhaps even the creation of a European 
central bank, are a necessity. Free trade alone, the 
economists imply, is not enough. 


GERMANY 


Fall of a Socialist 


EN years ago Dr Victor Agartz was made head of the 
Bizonal Economic Council, the advisory German body 
set up by the British and American allies which was the 
embryo of the future west German government. Last week 
he went to gaol, arrested when the courier of his private 
economic research institute was caught bringing in funds 
from eastern Germany. The money, Dr Agartz claims, was 
a subscription from the east German trade unions. But the 
prosecution hold it to have been the last of many subsidies 
for an agency which is assisting the banned west German 
communist party. The division of Germany has claimed 
another distinguished victim. 

Dr Agartz is not a tragic figure like some of the renegades 
who have actually gone east. His defection, if he has 
defected, seems the result of an obscure blend between spiky 
left-wing socialism and personal disappointment. Since the 
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heady days when he was the respected adviser of the British 
occupation, backed by a Labour government, his policies 
of planning have been in the wilderness. The liberal 
economics of Professor Erhard, favourite son of the Ameri- 
cans, have guided German recovery. As Dr Agartz’s influ- 
ence languished, his voice became more shrill. The research 
institute of the German trade union federation, of which 
he was head, became the mouthpiece less of the whole 
German trade union movement—hostile to communism. 
restrained on wages—than of the extreme left wing, militant 
and violently critical of west German society. Last year, 
Dr Agartz lost his job. His violent views were causing 
more and more dissension in the trade union movement 
and a confused accusation of contact with eastern Germany 
fell across his name. He set up his own research agency : 
its publications were such that the west German trade union 
executive forbade branches to spend funds on them. 

Although he was already apart from the orthodox labour 
movements in west Germany, it is impossible not to notice 
that his arrest has taken place in an election year. The 
west German socialists and the trade unions have disowned 
Dr Agartz, but his arrest will not do them any good.. The 
taint of communist contacts has already been brought into 
the campaign against them. Much publicity has been given 
by the Christian Democrats to the past of Herr Wehner, 
a Social Democrat who, as a communist opponent of Hitler, 
was imprisoned by the Swedes for working as a communist 
political agent. Dr Agartz may not deserve much sympathy, 
but it would be unfortunate if contacts with east Germany 
became a stigma, at a moment when the German socialists 
are making such precious use of them to undermine Herr 
Ulbricht. 


ARGENTINA 


Two Puzzles for Aramburu 


ENERAL ARAMBURU, the provisional President of 
G Argentina, is trying to do two very difficult things. 
With elections in the offing, he wants, first, to ensure that 
there is no return to demagogic dictatorship, and second, to 
introduce a programme of economic austerity. His insistence 
that the constituent assembly elections should precede the 
general elections has raised a storm from the supporters of 
Dr Frondizi, the left-wing Radical leader, who is thought to 
stand the best chance of winning the presidency when the 
military government hands over to an elected administration 
in a year’s time. The constituent assembly is to be elected 
by proportional representation, and since this favours the 
smaller parties the President’s policy is seen as an attempt 
to thwart Dr Frondizi’s hopes. The air force backs Dr 
Frondizi, and the President’s tactics have led to the resigna- 
tion of Commodore Julio Krause, the Air Minister and a 
member of the Military Revolutionary Council. Although 
the quick turnover in cabinet ministers in the last six 
months has not weakened General Aramburu’s position, this 
crack in the military junta will be very much harder to mend. 

The President’s economic programme is having as rough 
a passage as his political policy. In his two months as 
Minister of Finance, Dr Verrier, with the President’s 
support, produced so severe an economic recovery plan that 
five cabinet ministers threatened to resign. Despite Dr 
Verrier’s warnings that the economic situation had 
deteriorated in the eighteen months since the revolution, 
that reserves of foreign exchange would be exhausted by 
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the end of the year, and that the budget deficits could only 
be met by issuing more paper money, his plan was thrown 
out and he himself went with it. His successor, Dr Vasena, 
is expected to try to temper austerity with political 
expediency—a policy unlikely to solve either the economic 
or the electoral puzzle. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Jordan as a Yardstick 


Our special correspondent writes from Basra: — 


cross the Arab world the ear of the general public is 
glued to the “Voice of the Arabs” from Cairo, 
Political talk is all of Gaza and of Egypt’s accession of 
strength through its new links with Syria and Jordan. But 
much of the merchant community listens with only half 
a mind ; good nationalists though its members may wish 
to be, their chief concern is to do good business in a stable 
currency. Thus though they display the coloured stickers 
bearing the Nasser portrait, new issues of which are fre- 
quent (the newest suggest that he has put on weight), and 
though they listen complacently enough to the creed that 
the new unity between Egypt and Syria, to which Jordan 
is now being hooked, will be the nucleus of a greater Arab 
unity, they are waiting to judge of this unity till they see 
how Jordan fares. 

At present, their yardstick is the Jordan pound, simply 
because Jordan has taken Arab financial backing in place 
of support from London. Though linked to sterling, 
the Jordan pound fell last week on the Beirut free market 
to 805-8 Lebanese piastres, whereas sterling and the Iraqi 
dinar stood around 845. (The Egyptian pound stands in 
the low six hundreds, though not quite at its lowest ebb. 

The Egyptian merchant abroad tends to increase their 
hesitancy. Often he is only a first generation Egyptian, 
usually of Syrian or Lebanese extraction, who is fearful of 
not being counted among the Herrenvolk under the state 
trading regulations ; usually, too, he prefers to keep his 
money outside Egypt and in Lebanese pounds, rupees, or a 
hard western currency. In Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf he is a disincentive to enthusiasm for Nasser. 

Yet the merchant carries weight only with a small, though 
important, section of the community. The general public 
is all for a hero who rose from the people, got rid of a 
monarchy, fought Israel, and by prodigious diplomacy 
seems to have done what he likes with the United Nations. 
He is given full credit for having put the great Arab nation 
on the world map after centuries of eclipse. Wet if Jordan, 
having accepted Arab subsidies, is allowed to get into severe 
economic difficulties, the shadow Nasser casts over mer- 
chant communities farther afield will grow darker. Jordan 
is the guinea-pig. 





FAMILY SERVICE UNITS . 





Problems or People ? 


fee Family Service Units stem from a wartime under- 
taking by a group of conscientious objectors who tackled 
the job of helping, in the humblest and most practical spirit, 
bombed-out families “considered unfit for billeting.” This 
unfitness consisted in a degree of demoralisation which 
expressed itself in apathy, total domestic incompetence, 
and filthy habits ; it sprang from a great variety of causes ; 
and it was recognised as. an old and continuing peacetime 
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problem, by no means always curable by the mere provision 
of better housing and higher incomes. That problem 
remains ; a disproportionate burden on the social services, 
a self-perpetuating source of delinquency and squalor, and 
—given the frequent combination of “ problem family” 
conditions with high fertility—a source of acute distress to 
the eugenically minded. 

The FSU has now published a critical bibliography* of 
the various studies which have dealt with the “ problem 
family ” ; defining it, evaluating policies designed to deal 
with it, or advising changes in those policies. But this 
booklet is more than a bibliography. Throughout its pages 
there runs a protest against stereotyped ideas and prejudices, 
and, above all, against the penal and authoritarian attitude. 
These are people first, problems only secondarily ; not 
gobbets of deteriorated raw material to be reclaimed and 
re-processed into inoffensiveness by an administrative 
machine, but individuals suffering from particular com- 
binations of weakness—by no means always innate—and 
ill fortune. 

There is no shadow of doubt that this is the right attitude 
for social workers. Whether it is, in this context, possible 
as an exclusive guiding principle for society as a whole is 
another matter, It is one thing to demonstrate that the 
patient individual efforts of the case-worker to keep each 
“ problem family ” a going concern yield better results (and 
cost much less) than penal treatment. It is quite another 
to condemn, as an unjustifiable infringement of liberty, 
even so mild an exercise of social self-defence as the 
authorising of health visitors to give contraceptive advice 
“ if the number of children is about as much as the family 
income will stand.” In the scale of human values tenderness 
towards the most repulsive sort of unfortunate ranks high ; 
it is an attribute of the saints ; but a society in which it took 
precedence over every consideration for the needs of the 
normal citizen would have a poor expectation of life. 


~ *©The Problem of ‘The Problem Family” ” By A. F. 
Philp and Noel Timms. Family Service Units, 25, St Mary’s 
Grove, London, N.l. 77 pages, 7s. 6d. 





HOUSING PROGRESS 
Permanent Houses Completed in Great Britain 
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LETTERS 








The Stricken and the Swung 


Sir—Your comment on the Beckenham 
by-election result in your issue of 
March 3oth is in line with the widely 
held view of a deliberate abstention from 
among Conservative voters at the present 
time. May I question this out of my 
experience at Bristol West, where I was 
Labour candidate ? 

At Bristol the result showed a swing 
of just over 5 per cent to Labour on a 
poll of 61 per cent, as against a poll of 
72 per cent in 1955. The Conservative 
majority dropped from 22,001 to 14,162 
through a loss of over 8,000 votes, 
Labour dropping only a few hundred on 
1955. 

Neglecting changes in the register, 
what really happened ? Was there a 
withholding of Conservative votes ? 

The evidence is lacking. The best 
traditionally Conservative ward polled 
66 per cent as against 77 per cent in 1955, 
a drop of 11 per cent. But the best 
Labour ward polled 53 per cent as 
against 66 per cent in 1955, a drop of 
13 per cent. An analysis by polling dis- 








Bulk Buying 
from the 
Colonies 


A Study of the Bulk Purchase of 
Colonial Commodities by the 
United Kingdom Government 

CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


This book shows that bulk purchase 
has become an important issue in 
British colonial policy since 1945, 
when bulk purchase existed side by 
side with a free world market in the 


various commodities. 30s. net 


Pioneer Peasant 
Colonization 
in Ceylon 


A Study in Asian Agrarian 
Problems 
B. H. FARMER 


The author considers the recent 
policy of the Ceylon Government to 
encourage peasant cultivators to 
colonize the dry zone of the island, 


and analyses the causes of its 
successes and failures. Illustrated 
55s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














tricts shows the same pattern—a fall in 
votes at least as heavy in Labour as in 
Conservative areas, 

The obvious explanation of the result, 
then, is a clear switch of votes. My own 
guess is that about § per cent of the 1955 
Conservative vote changed right over to 
Labour, while Labour also had a net 
gain from amongst the abstentions of 
1955. Far from votes being withheld on 
one side the election was marked by a 
normal characteristic of by-elections in 
safe constituencies—apathy. 


If the results of Bristol East and other 
current by-elections are looked at in this 
way by the party leaders, they may draw 


rather’ different conclusions than 
hitherto.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.8 W. T. RopGers 


Education Costs 


Sir—Mr Charles Murphy’s letter pub- 
lished in your issue of March 16th may 
not have been intended to be deliber- 
ately misleading. But does anyone really 
think that the only expense incurred 
inside a classroom is the teacher’s salary? 
The classroom costs money to provide, 
furnish, heat, clean and repair, and the 
cost of these services is about 20 per cent 
of the total budget of a typical local 
education authority. Then, too, schools 
employ non-teaching  staff—cleaners, 
clerical assistants, groundsmen, and so 
on. These account for about another 
8 per cent. Staff not directly employed 
in schools (administration, medical, 
dental, youth service, etc.) together 
account for not more than about 6 per 
cent of the total budget, compared with 
over §0 per cent for teaching staff. 


Though classes of 40 and over may 
be quite common, the national average 
number of pupils per full-time teacher in 
1956 was 31 in primary schools and 21 
in secondary schools. Teachers deal 
with classes of 40 because some have no 
responsibility for a class; many head 
teachers in primary schools are in this 
category, while in secondary and 
grammar schools specialists without 
specific class responsibility are not 
uncommon. Teaching costs per pupil in 
primary schools were £21.42 in 1955-56 
and in secondary schools £35.97 (these 
costs are much higher now). This works 
out, on the basis of Mr Murphy’s class 
of 40, at £856 in primary schools and 
£1,440 in secondary schools. Few 
teachers are on the scale minimum and 
many enjoy special allowances. 


Nearly all of Mr Murphy’s figures are 
suspect. For example, a secondary 
modern master, if qualified, cannot start 
at less than £475 a year, and in 1955-56 
the average expenditure on _ books, 
stationery and materials per pupil in 
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primary schools was over 22s. and not 
16s. In secondary schools it was £2 IIs. 

Letters such as Mr Murphy’s do no 
good to the cause of education nor to 
the teaching profession as a whole.— 


Yours faithfully, F. M. WALKER 
Oxford City Treasurer 


Pensions Preserved 


Sir—In the comment in your issue of 
March 23rd on preservation of pension 
rights, you state that “some minor tax 
difficulties still obstruct the full transfer 
of pension rights.” No doubt the adjec- 
tive “ minor ” is appropriate in the sense 
that these tax difficulties could easily be 
eliminated by Parliament, if it were 
really interested in “setting the people 
free.” But the day-to-day effects of these 
tax difficulties are by no means “ minor.” 
They provide, and have for years pro- 
vided, a seemingly good excuse for the 
typical pension rules which are designed 
to bind employees for life. Their intri- 
cate complexity enables the case - for 
transferable rights to be dismissed by 
impressive references to mysterious tax 
complications, and at the same time 
leads politicians to regard the whole 
subject as too niggling and labyrinthine 
to deserve their serious notice. 


This is not the only case of seemingly 
minor tax difficulties having a frictional 
effect which seriously stunts genuine 
private enterprise. To hack away furi- 
ously at this wretched undergrowth 
would surely be in the best tradition of 
The Economist.—Yours faithfully, 
Leeds RICHARD WAINWRIGHT 


Parliamentary Privilege 


Sir—The interest displayed by you in 
the subject of parliamentary privilege 
causes me to suggest that you might be 
interested in a proposal for a reform in 
the existing procedure. 

At the present time, once the Speaker 
has ruled that a matter is prima facie a 
breach of privilege, a motion is then 
made by the Leader of the House that 
the matter be referred to the Committee 
of Privileges. Should the motion be 
passed, the matter then goes before the 
committee, notwithstanding it is apparent 
that the matter at the worst could only 
be a technical breach, and accordingly 
the dignity of the House requires that 
no action should be taken. 

I suggest that the powers of the 
Speaker should be enlarged to give him 
the right to refuse to accept the motion 
that the matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, if he is satisfied that 
the dignity of the House requires that 
no further action be taken on the matter. 


A ruling by the Speaker that a matter 
was a breach of privilege would make it 
clear that should the offence be repeated 
it could not be said to be done in 
ignorance and at the same time by giving 
power to the Speaker to refuse the 
motion, it might save the House time 
and loss of dignity.—Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.11 Epwarp F. Iwi 
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Expedition to Egypt 


Les Secrets de PExpédition d’ Egypte 


By Merry and Serge Bromberger. 
Editions des 4 Fils Aymon. 272 pages. 
795 francs. 

One Hundred Hours to Suez 


By Robert Henriques. 
Collins. 254 pages. 16s. 


Guilty Men, 1957 
By Michael Foot and Mervyn Jones. 


Gollancz. 264 pages. 12s. 6d. 
ECAUSE of its often tactless dis- 
closures, the account of _ the 


Anglo-French expedition to Egypt by 
the brothers Bromberger is bound to 
evoke contemptuous official denials. It 
will be resented by many supporters of 
the Egyptian adventure, at least in this 
country, where any unorthodox version 
of the motives and sequence of British 
actions tends to be treated as an attack. 
Yet MM. Merry and Serge Bromberger 
are impenitent supporters and partisans 
of the expedition themselves, and their 
account, though highly critical, is by 
no means unsympathetic. Frank 
imperialists, the authors believe that 
their country had done a great deal of 
good in Egypt, that President Nasser is 
doing a great deal of harm there, and 
that the blow struck against him was 
worth striking; they even draw some 
optimistic conclusions about its conse- 
quences. 

No denials of what they say ought 
to mislead anyone into supposing that 
their book is in amy way scandalous or 
irresponsible. On the contrary, it is the 
first consistent explanation of what hap- 
pened: how the Anglo-French expedi- 
tion was planned; how it came to 
coincide in point of time, but failed to 
be co-ordinated operationally, with the 
Israeli invasion of Sinai ; what caused it 
to be bungled, and where the political 
calculations went wrong. 

Both the authors accompanied the 
expedition, and quite obviously they 
have had excellent sources from which 
to fill in the political and administrative 
background to their experiences. In 
presenting their marrative they use 
rhetorical devices, and their manner of 
exposition inclines to the dramatic: thus 
the account of the meeting in Paris on 
October 16th is given in direct speech, 
though, as they say, only Sir Anthony 
Eden, M. Mollet, M. Pineau and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd were present. But the 
narrative in general rings true. France, 
they explain, in the summer and autumn 
of 1956 had to work with two allies— 
Britain and Israel—who were hostile to 
each other. The Israeli decision to 
attack Egypt was taken in mid-October ; 


by that time the Franco-Israeli friend- 
ship was firmly established and the 
French supply of arms, which Israel 
desperately needed to counterbalance 
the lavish Russian supplies to Egypt, was 
well under way. But the Anglo-French 
joint military planners, who had started 
work in London a few days after 
President Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal, were planning without cogni- 
zance of the special Franco-Israeli 
relationship. They were planning, too, 
for a hypothetical operation against 
Egypt the nature of which had not been 
decided, and for which no date was set. 

It is essential to the Bromberger 
version that the Israelis in mid-October 
told the French of their decision to 
invade Sinai, and that the French told 
the British. This knowledge was con- 
fined to a very few men, but it was the 
key to the decision to land at the mouth 
of the Suez Canal at the beginning of 
November. M. Mollet, however, (MM. 
Bromberger relate) failed to persuade 
Sir Anthony Eden to join in the opera- 
tion openly on the Israeli side ; British 
intervention must be an intervention 
“between ” the combatants. This was 
the harder for the Israelis as they did not 
want an Anglo-French expedition at all ; 
as they foresaw, it would embarrass and 
frustrate them ; they wanted French air 
cover to protect the Israeli towns, French 
air supply to assist their task forces in 
Sinai, and some limited French naval 
support. All this they received, but in 
order to secure it they had to swallow 
the Port Said expedition. To the last, 
British planning ignored Israeli move- 
ments and refused any co-operation with 
the Israeli forces (who, after all, were 
fighting the same enemy). The French 
carried out two separate operations, one 
in concert with Britain, one in support 
of Israel, though naturally they used the 
same ships and the Cyprus airfields for 
both. 

MM. Bromberger are able to show 
clearly enough how the British fiction of 
impartiality distorted the planning of 
the campaign, lengthened its timetable, 
and in important ways contributed to 
the failure to reach the objectives. In 
believing the fiction to have been a 
political as well as a military mistake— 
“Tt was not so much the intervention 
that shocked international opinion, as 
the pretext ”—they may have been right 
or wrong. They are probably right in 
holding that the impossibility of admit- 
ting any co-ordination with the Israeli 
action meant that our own forces were 
kept in the dark about our own plan, and 
that this contributed to the military 
bungling of the operation. Even in the 
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last few hours before the cease-fire, a 
complete seizure of the (by then, un- 
defended) canal would probably still 
have been fairly simple in co-operation 
with the Israelis ; but this was excluded, 
and the Anglo-French force finished up 
in the ridiculous position of holding the 
Port Said end only. A quick and 
resolute seizure of the entire canal would 
not have saved Britain and France from 
the eventual political debacle (though 
here the brothers Bromberger would 
differ); but it might have produced 
wholly different tactical conditions for 
negotiating the resumption of traffic. 

Colonel Henriques has written an ele- 
gant and enjoyable account of the Israeli 
campaign in Sinai and Gaza. The cam- 
paign was brilliant and adventurous and 
makes an absorbing narrative. Colonel 
Henriques arrived in Israel just as the 
fighting stopped, talked to many of the 
Israeli commanders, and was given 
official facilities to find out all he could. 
Obviously, he was not given official help 
in finding out the political background 
of the campaign, and indeed he remains 
innocent of any apparent knowledge of 
it. He knows nothing of collusion. 
This may have led him to overestimate 
the technical effectiveness of the Israelis’ 
performance. Yet his account of their 
remarkable army, its unusual soldiers 
and its amateur methods of getting pro- 
fessional results, was well worth writing. 

The title “ Guilty Men, 1957 ” speaks 
for itself. Mr Foot and Mr Jones have 
written an arid and one-sided tract, in 
which the enemy is the Conservative 
government and the Labour party is the 
Angel of Peace. 


The White House 


The American Presidency 


By Clinton Rossiter. 
Hamish Hamilton. 191 pages. 16s. 
8 Yapever has been no shortage in recent 
years of books on the American 

Presidency. Just as the curiosity of the 
American man-in-the-street has led him 
to demand details, literally, of the Presi- 
dent’s intestines, so the American 
reporter has probed, metaphorically, into 
the intestines of presidential power. But 
not all the academic X-rays have been 
equally informative—especially for the 
English layman. Some are too legalistic, 
some too journalistic, some too historical, 
some too polemical. The peculiar merit 
of Mr Rossiter’s study is that, despite 
the fact that it originated in a course of 
lectures to a Chicago audience, it seems 
to cover just the ground, at just the level 
of detail and allusiveness, that the 
average well-informed British reader 
needs. It is delightfully written, with 
humour and a total absence of ponti- 
fication. It can be read with par- 
ticular profit by anyone brought up to 
see this most American of American 
institutions through the sharp but dis- 
torting spectacles of Harold Laski— 
“Harold Laski, who,” Mr _ Rossiter 
remarks, “ wanted a new deck more than 
a New Deal.” 

Mr Rossiter, for his part, is by no 
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means discontented with the presidential 
office as it exists today. And “today” 
in this context means a bare year ago, 
since Mr Rossiter has not been shy of 
putting the presidency of Mr Eisen- 
hower under the same spotlight that he 
turns on FDR or Andrew Jackson. His 
verdict, in a nutshell, is that he * already 
stands above Polk and Cleveland, and 
he has a reasonable chance to move up 
to Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt.” 
Mr Rossiter is not worried about the 
great power that the American system 
of government concentrates, in one man, 
because he believes, and advances excel- 
lent arguments to substantiate it, that the 
presidency is an essentially democratic 
office. For this reason he does not much 
favour any of the ingenious reforms 
which various of his academic colleagues 
have proposed for the presidency. 
Basically, his advice is “Leave Your 
Presidency Alone.” One may agree or 
dissent, but certainly Mr _ Rossiter’s 
lively book arrives at its conclusion by 
no complacent, smug or lazy intellectual 
road. It is fresh, quizzical and search- 
ing—a first-rate exposition of its theme. 


Painless Guide to Uno 
The Second Lesson 


By Bernard Moore 
Macmillan. 237 pages. 


| & is a pleasant change for one more 
accustomed to lawyers’ tomes and 
postgraduate theses to be buttonholed 
by a journalist who wants to tell his 
readers what the United Nations is like 
in human terms. Mr Moore, who spent 
seven years covering Uno for the BBC, 
describes the place, the people and the 
atmosphere with humour and _ insight. 
He expresses a firm distaste for the 
upended matchbox of pale green glass 
which houses the Secretariat, for the 
bright modernity of committee and 
council rooms, and—more understand- 
ably—for the faintly common Assembly 
hall and the dead common murals. He 
has a fund of stories of the kind that 
abound in closed societies: the one about 
the Iraqi delegate, a bachelor, who sug- 
gested that the Trusteeship Council 
might well leave the Fon of Bikom 
alone to handle his hundred wives, 
adding, “ May God give him strength in 
his arduous task”; the one about Mr 
Krishna Menon having to admit, in the 
midst of his ardent advocacy of Outer 
Mongolia’s admission to Uno, that he 
did not know the name of his protege’s 
capital city; and the one about the 
Latin American delegate’s annotated 
speech which contained the marginal 
reminder, “ Weak point. Shout.” 
Fortified by this -personal approach, 
the reader will find that he has been 
guided painlessly through the intricacies 
of the veto and the “ Uniting for Peace” 
machinery, the pros and cons of Chinese 
representation, Secretariat loyalties, 
domestic jurisdiction, and most of the 
major problems that have dogged: the 
prganisation during its first eleven 
years. In a chapter on “ Foreign 
Bodies ” the author stresses the political 
lisadvantages of the United States as 


21s. 
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the headquarters of an _ international 
organisation. 

Mr Moore’s “ first lesson ” was learned 
as a permanent correspondent at Geneva 
in the nineteen-thirties, and although he 
has many reservations to make about 
Uno he realises that, as André Maurois 
prophetically said of the League, 
“whether people want it or not, their 
destinies are now so closely intertwined 
that . . . if tomorrow some catastrophe 
destroyed it, it would come to life again 
under a different name.” 


The Classical World 
Greek Civilisation 


By André Bonnard. 
Allen and Unwin. 209 pages. 30s. 


PRoFEsson BONNARD’S title promises 

more than he gives. His book 
only goes as far as Pericles anc there- 
fore leaves out, for example, Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes, Plato and Aristotle. 
These omissions are to be remedied in 
a further book, but it would have been 
fairer to label this one plainly “ Volume 
I” Nor does it cover the whole field 
within its period: it is mainly a series 
of separate but connected studies, writ- 
ten by one whose prime interest is in 
literature, about life seen through the 
eyes of some of the best Greek writers. 
Half the book is about the poems, the 
ideas and the world of Homer, Archi- 
lochus, Sappho and Aeschylus ; Solon 
and Pericles get a chapter each ; and the 
rest is mostly about Greek religion and 
those aspects of Greek society which are 
most apt to interest a good citizen of 
Lausanne like Professor Bonnard: on 
the credit side, democracy ; on the debit, 
slavery, infanticide and the degraded 
status of women. 

Professor Bonnard is no slave to 
accuracy. His asseverations tend to be 
bold, and are therefore sometimes 
doubtful (his translator points out some 
of the doubts in footnotes). He relies on 
secondary sources for what he dismisses 
rather airily as “the general confirma- 
tion of facts and events.” Even in his 
own field of literature he makes more 
than the best of his material: he silently 
fills out gaps in the text of Sappho and 
knits disjointed fragments of Archilo- 
chus into a factitiously continuous series. 

But to attack his accuracy in detail is 
(one suspects) to leave the author un- 
scathed. This is not a cram-book for 
students, and its value does not rest on 
its statement of facts. It is a personal 
and sensitive interpretation of the de- 
velopment of the Greek mind as seen in 
Greek literature. One can agree or dis- 
agree at many points, but either way it 
is a stimulating and lively book. It is 
full of quotations from the author’s 
chosen writers, and his translator uses 
(with few exceptions) good English ver- 
sions of them—particularly Professor 
Thomson’s incomparable translations 
from Aeschylus, than which there is 
nothing in English closer to Greek. 

The book is exceptionally well trans- 
lated by Professor Lytton Sells; it is 
handsomely produced and requires no 
previous knowledge of the subject. 
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Indian Civil Servant 


A Young Victorian in India: 
Letters of H. M. Kisch. 

Edited by Ethel A. Waley Cohen. 
Cape. 242 pages. 25s. 


H M. KISCH passed into the Indian 
e Civil Service in 1873 when it was 
perhaps at its zenith. Within six months 
the great Bihar famine of 1874 broke 
out and, just over twenty-three years 
old, Kisch was ordered to Tirhut, 2 
remote district covering 198 square 
miles on the borders of Nepal. Here he 
experienced his first Indian hot weather, 
sleeping, not beneath punkahs in a cool 
bungalow, but camped in an indigo 
factory and spending ten to fourteen 
consecutive hours a day riding from 
village to village. With the aid of three 
clerks and 36 other. ranks, he organised 
relief ; found employment for tens of 
thousands ; built dams and tanks; set 
up depots for 12 million lb of rice worth 
a million rupees ; kept detailed accounts 
of every anna paid out; held his first 
court as a magistrate to sentence corrupt 
subordinates and dishonest grain mer- 
chants ; worried how to protect his rice 
depots from Nepalese raiders. Tension 
mounts as the monsoon falls due. Will 
the rains fail for the second year run- 
ning? They come. Dams burst and 
are repaired amid every kind of dis- 
traction, The rains cease. Anxiety 
returns. The Governor visits the famine 
area and inspects Kisch’s work. The 
rains return torrentially. The land 
breathes again. 

In his letters home, Kisch looks back 
on these seven crowded months. At 
their beginning he could not speak the 
language, did not know. how to dig a 
good tank, build a grain depot, or store 
rice so that it remained undamaged by 
heat or damp. Now, a veteran of twenty- 
three years and ten months, he has all 
these, and half a hundred other matters, 
at his finger tips. He opens the Gazette 
one day and finds himself the youngest 
member of a short list (his name placed 
second) of officers specially gazetted for 
outstanding work. The crowning recog- 
nition of a difficult job well done was 
his transfer to cope with the worst 
district in the Province. Obviously a 
marked man, he is promoted rapidly. 
He retires, laden with honours, in 1904 
and dies in 1942 at the age of 92, the 
“father of the ICS.” 

Summarised thus, these letters must 
sound pure Kipling; but whereas 
Kipling would be complacently self- 
righteous and brassily imperial, Kisch 
remains agreeably unselfconscious. As 
a description of things seen and done in 
out of the way corners of India, his 
quiet letters will give pleasure to Indians 
and British alike. The historian is, 
however, disappointed that Kisch sheds 
scarcely a beam on the great contro- 
versies of the day: the second Afghan 
war, the agitated viceroyalty of Lord 
Ripon, the formation of the Indian 
National Congress. Kisch epitomises 
the strength and weakness of the ICS— 
a body of supremely assured, capable, 
and devoted public servants in whom 
political sense and judgment were rare. 
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a world beater’”’. e e Courtenay Edwards DAILY MAID 


From the moment of its introduction, -press and public have acclaimed the 2.4-litre as 
a Jaguar masterpiece. Powered by the famous XK engine with an output of 112 b.h.p. 
phenomenal acceleration is placed at the driver’s command and speeds in excess of 


100 m.p.h. are attainable with the ease and silence characteristic of every Jaguar. To 


motorists everywhere who demand a car of the highest quality and performance with 


compact dimensions and economical fuel consumption, the 2.4-litre Jaguar makes 


JAGUAR 


an irresistible appeal. 
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‘Burberry 





ofie 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 
WEATHERPROOFERS, 
BURBERRYS LTD. 





The double life of a 


In the city, a ‘Burberry’ is like a breath 
of fresh air from the country. In the 
country a ‘Burberry’ has an air of the 
man-about-town. It leads a double 
life with ease and authority. It is high 


time you had a ‘ Burberry.’ 


For men and women, from 7} guineas. 


FROM BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET AND 
3} APPOINTED RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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Seven Cities 
of the East 












From April 23rd SWISSAIR will 
serve KARACHI, BOMBAY, 
BANGKOK, MANILA and 
TOKYO each week in the same 
delightful way that they already 
serve so many of the world’s great 
cities; from July 5th, a second 
weekly service flies to Tokyo via 
CALCUTTA and HONG KONG. 
And on both routes Swissair’s 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the. United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 











State of 
the President 


° WASHINGTON D.C. 

HE public success of the Bermuda conference, coupled 

g with the Israeli withdrawal from Gaza and the passage 

by Congress of the Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle 

East, has temporarily stilled the major controversies which 

monopolised public attention during the first three months 

of the year. But President Eisenhower is experiencing, not 

an interlude of calm, but rather a subtle sapping of his 

prestige and criticism of the quality of his personal 
leadership. 

This mood of restless dissatisfaction would have caused 
no surprise during the terms of any of his recent predeces- 
sors, but in Mr Eisenhower’s case it is unprecedented. No 
President has been so immune from personal attack. There 
are many reasons for this happy circumstance ; but probably 
the most important has been the President’s extraordinary 
skill in fulfilling his ceremonial and psychological functions 
as head of state, as distinguished from his duties as an 
executive and political leader. 

Mr Eisenhower’s personal amiability, his exemplary 
family life, his regular church-going, his fondness for such 
conventional pastimes as bridge and golf, his soldierly 
dignity, and his gift for expressing himself in moral truisms 
have all contributed to a widespread confidence in the 
stability, morality, good taste and unruffled authority at 
the centre of the nation’s public life. He is an entirely 
reassuring public figure, with none of Mr Roosevelt’s com- 
plexity or flashing colour ; he never undermines the presi- 
dential image, as Mr Truman occasionally did, by lapses 
into profanity or bad temper. Mr Eisenhower’s political 
strength rests on this rock of public trust in his personal 
qualities. 

Certain minor, even trivial, incidents have recently, so 
to speak, chipped this rock. Journalists accompanying Mr 
Eisenhower to his Gettysburg farm last weekend, for 
example, were stopped by the Maryland police for speeding 
despite their explanation that they had to travel at more 
than seventy miles an hour to keep up with the President. 
It then became publicly known for the first time that the 
President’s motorcade frequently violates the traffic laws. 
It once travelled at ninety miles an hour on the very day 
that Mr Eisenhower had made a public plea for safe driving. 
This episode has caused wide public comment. For the 
first time since he has been in office, Mr Eisenhower has 
been the subject of editorial rebuke in normally friendly 
newspapers for setting a bad example in his private conduct. 

There is also more vocal grumbling about the old 
niggling question of the frequency of the President’s holi- 
days and the amount of time he devotes to playing golf. 
When a reporter at his last press conference asked the 
President if he would set an example of government thrift 








by forgoing the purchase of two helicopters “for getting 
you out to the golf course a little faster,” Mr Eisenhower 
gave way to red-faced rage and cut short his questioner with 
unaccustomed abruptness. This, too, caused a twenty-four 
hour sensation in the capital. 

Much of the present concern, apart from these pin- 
pricks, centres on the issue of the President’s health. Before 
Mr Eisenhower went to Bermuda there was a flurry of 
stories in the foreign press depicting him as an ageing and 
enfeebled leader physically unequal to the burdens of his 
office. The American press carried far less alarming 
accounts, but the articles published abroad were duly noted 
and stirred uneasy memories of the rapid physical decline 


The Helicopter Era 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


and death of Mr Roosevelt twelve years ago. Although 
there is no tangible evidence that President Eisenhower’s 
health has really deteriorated, concern about it raises diffi- 
cult questions about the vigour of his leadership. 

The President broke off a holiday in Georgia to deal 
with the crisis over Israel. He then converted his journey 
to Bermuda into a leisurely sea voyage to obtain added 
rest. Upon his return, he indicated he was planning another 
holiday in the south in the near future. These efforts to 
protect his health, coupled with inherently trivial incidents, 
have acquired a disproportionate political significance. 
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This is because any serious diminution of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s personal prestige would vitally affect his authority 
as chief executive and party leader. If Mr Eisenhower 
were to become less the supremely popular and revered 
father figure and more the ordinary political chief, 
if the public were to come to view him, not as a leader 
who prefers to drive with a loose rein, but rather as one who 
does not have the strength to do otherwise, his effectiveness 
would be seriously impaired regardless of the facts of his 
physical condition. 


* 


Critics have long contended that Mr Eisenhower hus- 
bands his prestige in a miserly fashion rather than expending 
it in open battle on behalf of his programme. The more 
controversial items in that programme are now in such 
trouble that it is believed that he can rescue them only by 
a strong show of personal leadership. He has already made 
gestures in this direction. At the end of February the 
President delivered one of his rare “ fireside chats” to the 
country on behalf of his policy toward Israel. At a recent 
press conference, after seeming to temporise for many weeks, 
he came staunchly to the defence of his Budget and foreign 
aid, which have been loudly and relentlessly attacked by 
his conservative supporters. The Budget battle, however, 
is far from won. 

The Administration’s social welfare projects are also in 
danger, notably the proposed Bill providing federal aid for 
the construction of schools. Three months ago, the contro- 
versial Powell Amendment requiring racial desegregation 
seemed to be the only serious threat to the passage of this 
measure. Now there is growing sentiment in Congress to 
abandon the school programme solely for reasons of 
economy. 

Many of the President’s political problems are the result 
of restiveness in the ranks of his own party. Mr Knowland, 
the Republican leader in the Senate, has exploited popular 
sentiment against the Administration’s policy toward Israel 
to build a bridgehead of dissent on issues of foreign policy. 
Senator Jenner and other irreconcilables of the far right 
wing began deriding “ modern Republicanism ” with vehem- 
ence as soon as they had put last November’s election safely 
behind them. These rumblings presage a renewed struggle 
for control of the party in 1960 when Mr Eisenhower retires. 
The President and his advisers are in the further dilemma 

that most of the Republican seats in the Senate which are 
at stake in next year’s midterm election are held by conserva- 
tives of the old Taft faction. The Administration cannot 
repudiate thzse stalwarts without risking all hope of recap- 
turing the Senate, but at the same time it is not easy to draw 
the mantle of modern Republicanism around the likes of 
Senators Bricker, McCarthy, Jenner and Malone. 

Notwithstanding his present troubles, Mr Eisenhower 
remains in a remarkably strong position, This should be 
emphasised. His personal prestige in the country, so 
triumphantly recorded in last November’s vote, has not yet 
been seriously impaired. He can, if he cares to, still success- 
fully counter his critics in Congress on budgetary matters 
and rescue the school and foreign aid programmes. The 
present flurries of criticism are not so much rebellions 
against his leadership as they are expressions of the need for 
a stronger hand. The real question is whether the President 
can continue to win enough victories by the soft methods 

. of patience and persuasion he has followed in the past. 
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Another Democrat from Texas 


TORNADO cut a symbolic swathe through Republican 

Dallas on Tuesday as Texans went to the polls to 
choose a new Senator to fill out the rest of the term of Mr 
Price Daniel, an Eisenhower Democrat who resigned his 
seat early this year in order to become Governor. The 
victor is Mr Ralph Yarborough, a liberal and four-time 
loser in elections for state office, who owes his success this 
time to the splitting of the conservative vote between Repre- 
sentative Martin Dies, the isolationist Democrat, who gave 
his name to the notorious Dies committee and Mr Thad 
Hutcheson, on whom Republican hopes throdighout the 
country were pinned. Had Mr Hutcheson won, the Senate 
would have been divided evenly between Republicans and 
Democrats, and Mr Nixon, the Republican who presides 
over the Senate by virtue of being Vice President, would 
have been able to break the tie over who should control 
the Senate in favour of the Republicans. 


Now the seats of power, the committee chairmanships, 
will continue to be occupied by Democrats, and Mr Lyndon 
Johnson, the Democratic leader in the Senate, and Mr 
Rayburn, the Speaker of the House, both of whom come 
from Texas, can breathe again. The vote was 320,810 for 
Mr Yarborough, 264,344 for Mr Dies, and 206,313 for Mr 
Hutcheson. These three captured over 90 per cent of the 
total vote, although fifteen other Democrats and one 
other Republican hung on in this free-for-all race to the 
very end. There were no preliminary elections to sift out 
candidates on either side, and no provision for a run-off. 
However, the scandals in the state government, first in the 
land office and more recently in the department controlling 
insurance, which Mr Yarborough exploited, acted rather 
like a primary election by depriving most of the candidates 
of any newspaper publicity. 

The substitution of Mr Yarborough for the conservative 
Mr Daniel will strengthen the progressives in the Senate, 
at least until 1958, when Mr Yarborough will have to defend 
his seat. He is a Democrat who stuck to Mr Stevenson in 
1952 and 1956, when so many Texan Democrats climbed 
on the Eisenhower bandwagon. A self-proclaimed Fair 
Dealer, he won rural votes by indefatigable handshaking 
and milk-drinking and labour votes by denouncing the Taft- 
Hartley Labour Relations Act and campaigning for higher 


- Income tax exemptions and bigger old age pensions. But 


as an East Texan he found himself almost tongue-tied on 
the difficult issue of abolishing the colour bar in state- 
supported schools. 


Repairs to Housing | 


HE number of houses started fell in February to a 

seasonally adjusted annual rate of 910,000, the lowest 
since 1951, and both house-seekers and house-builders have 
been besieging Congress with stories of hardship and 
alarmist prophecies of a housing-bred depression. Last 
week the President responded by ordering the greatest pos- 
sible reduction possible, under present law, in the down- 
payments required on mortgages insured by the Federal 
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the things they say! 


Huge place, isn’t it? 





Darn sight too huge, if you ask me. These new I.C.I. places cost 
millions and millions — and what’s it all for? 


Why, surely to make new chemicals for Britain’s expanding industries... %& 


Not a bit of it — profits for a few top hats in the City, that’s all it’s 





for, mark my words. It isn’t right that a few men should control such 
wealth and power, and if I were running this country... 





Oh, come. You talk as though I.C.I. were controlled by a few financiers 





answerable to no one but themselves. 
Well, isn’t it? 


Of course not. Nor is any big public company today. 





Go on! I.C.I, is run by a handful of directors, and don’t you say it isn’t. 





Certainly the big policy decisions in I.CI. are made by the Directors. But nearly all of them are men 
who've come up through the organization, and none holds his position on the strength of a big block of shares 
or anything like that. Anyway, control of I.C.I. ultimately lies in the hands of the I.C.I. stockholders. 





And who are they, eh? 


A fair cross-section of the community—from foremen plasterers to district nurses, 





Jrom shop assistants to judges. All told, no fewer than a quarter . 
of a million people. The number is going up all the time, too, for under .CI.’s 
Profit-Sharing Scheme over 80,000 of its employees 





are also being given shares in the business. 
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Housing Administration in order to make it easier for poor 
families to buy houses. Some observers are interpreting 
this as a sign that the Administration is beginning to fear 
deflation more than inflation, and is propping up an industry 
which is itself a substantial prop to the whole economy. 

But builders and lenders on mortgage are looking this 
gift house in the mouth ; they realise it will not provide 
a penny more in mortgage funds, and it is credit which is 
short, particularly for the mortgages guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration. Congress is apparently deter- 
mined to refuse the Administration’s request that interest 
rates payable on such mortgages be raised from 4} per cent 
to § per cent because this would increase the cost to 
ex-servicemen, a 20 million strong group which Congress 
likes to treat tenderly. But nothing else is likely to attract 
more lenders. 

The concessions made by the Administration seem to have 
been granted in the hope—which seems almost certain 
to be disappointed—that they would satisfy Democratic 
demands that more government money be pumped into 
housing. There are a few straws which suggest that 
economists are today looking in the direction of deflation 
as well as inflation when they hold up a wet finger to the 
economic breeze: for example, Mr Martin, the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, describes its policy as 
“ passive.” But in the main the Administration is turning 
a sceptical ear to the cries of builders that the “roof has 
fallen in on housing.” The number of houses to let or for 
sale is still near rock bottom, suggesting that the under- 
lying market is sound ; and government economists point 
out that with builders tending to build larger and more 
expensive houses, the number started is a misleading 
indicator. 


Ill-Wind for Teamsters 


be gales that have blown Mr Dave Beck, the President 
of the Teamsters Union, some 80 times into the 
uncertain shelter of the Fifth Amendment and nearer to the 
outstretched arms of the income tax inspectors, abated 
slightly last week. But the force of the storm is far from 
spent and next week it is likely to be felt in New York, 
where the committee intends to investigate allegations of 
illegal collusion between local union officials and their 
members’ employers. 

The American Federation of Labour and Council of 
Industrial Organisations has taken advantage of this ill- 
wind to suspend Mr Beck as a member of its executive 
council and as a vice president of the federation on the 
ground that his refusal to answer questions about his use of 
union funds had brought the labour movement into dis- 
repute. Under the ethical code recently adopted by the 
federation over the objections of the teamsters, the use of 
the Fifth Amendment is grounds for expelling an officer 
from his union. But will the teamsters expel Mr Beck ? 
His future—and that of the labour movement, which would 
be grievously weakened by jurisdictional strife if the 
most powerful union in the country left the AFL-CIO 
—depends on how firm a rein he has over his teamsters. 
There are reports of local unions burning Mr Beck in 
effigy, demanding his resignation and refusing to support 
his “ defence fund.” But if each local leader can mobilise 
his machine vote at the teamsters convention in September, 
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they may be able to ride rough-shod over any rebellion of 
the rank and file. 

Already this week the executive board of the teamsters 
has voted, in effect, to uphold Mr Beck in his refusal to 
answer the questions of the Senate investigating committee 
and it is believed they also approved the raising of a 
$1 million fund to put the teamsters and their officers in a 
more favourable light. Millions of Americans who, to the 
distress of honest trade union leaders, have been regularly 
switching on their television and radio sets to watch the hit 
programme of the week, will relish the observation of Mr 
Kennedy, the committee’s counsel, that the committee gave 
Mr Beck a chance to do this free ten days ago. 


No Cuts for “Pork” 


_ WASHINGTON, D.C. 

L gre President Eisenhower last week forcefully urged 
the virtue of self-discipline on an economy-talking 
Congress, he took as one of his main targets “the vast 
number of public works that are authorised without proper 
engineering studies to back them up.” The following day 
the Senate passed a Bill authorising work on rivers, harbours 
and flood control valued at $1.5 billion, a quarter of which 
lacked the approval of the Bureau of the Budget or even 
the easily obtained backing of the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers. On hand to watch the success of their efforts 
were members of the Rivers and Harbours Congress, a 
coalition of local private interests who form a privileged 
super-lobby headed by Senator McClellan of Arkansas, who 
is himself a member of the Senate Public Works Committee. 


The annual jostling for these projects, known colloquially 
as “pork,” represents American politics at its most 
elemental. For a member of the House from a marginal 
seat, success in obtaining Federal money for a locally 
favoured dam, canal or scheme to make a river navigable, 
may be just what it takes to give him security in his job for 
the rest of his political career. Senators theoretically con- 
cern themselves with larger schemes affecting the economy 
of whole states, but few can afford to neglect entirely even 
the more parochial ambitions of constituents. 


The “ pork barrel” is usually put together by a coalition 
of members of Congress from the Mississippi Valley and 
the Rocky Mountains, the underdeveloped areas that stand 
in greatest need of economic aid. The same members of 
this coalition work together on reclamation projects in the 
semi-arid States, and subsidies for sugar beets, wool, silver 
and other minerals. It has a firm grip on the committees 
which distribute such plums and can assemble additional 
votes by its power to pass on the more modest requirements 
of other parts of the country. 


Last year the President vetoed such a Bill. This year, 
while members of the House were celebrating their tem- 
porary success in slashing over $800 million from the 
President’s $72 billion Budget, about $100 million of this 
from the appropriation for health, education and welfare, 
al! attempts on the floor of the Senate to have the question- 
able items of “ pork” either cut out by Congress or left to 
the discretion of the President, were beaten down. Senator 
Douglas of Illinois or Senator Knowland of California had 
only to suggest that economy begins at home for the 
Chairman of the Public Works Committee to offer to cut 
out all projects in Illinois and California forthwith. 
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TVA for the Columbia? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


“posse along the canyon of the Snake River, the major 
tributary of the Columbia, which cuts its way along 
the boundary of Oregon and Idaho, are half a dozen sites 
for dams capable of providing much needed water storage 
and hydro-electricity for the development of the Columbia 
River Basin. One is the controversial site at Hells Canyon. 
But in recent years the deadlock between the advocates of 
government building and the advocates of the private 
electricity companies has frustrated the full development 
of the continent’s second greatest water system. 

The election last November drastically altered the politi- 
cal climate of the Pacific Northwest on this issue. Democrats 
were swept into control of the state governments of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, which had been dominated by Republi- 
cans, and in the senatorial races in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, Democratic supporters of government development 
of hydro-electric power defeated the Republican candidates 
who defended President Eisenhower’s policy of encouraging 
the use of private capital, wherever possible, either indepen- 
dently, or in “ partnership” with the federal government. 
One result was to reduce to vanishing point any prospects of 
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such a “ partnership ” policy in the states of the Columbia 


Basin. It also became virtually certain that the Republican- 
sponsored Columbia Interstate Compact, a proposed seven- 
state agreement to form a regional agency with purely 
advisory powers over the co-ordination of private and gov- 
ernmental projects, would never be ratified by its principal 
members, Oregon and Washington. 

In Washington, D.C., last month the triumphant Demo- 
crats held hearings which they hoped would lead to a 
reversal of the decision of the Federal Power Commission 
that the Idaho Power Company could build three small dams 
in place of the single high federal dam which the Democrats 
feel is needed to exploit the Hells Canyon site to the full. 
Congressional action is the only hope for the high dam 
now that the Supreme Court has this week refused to inter- 
fere with the decision of a lower court that the FPC’s action 
was legal. But Mr Seaton, Mr McKay’s succesor as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, had shown signs much earlier that he 
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had absorbed the lesson of Mr McKay’s defeat at the hands 
of Senator Morse, a Democrat and a most energetic advocate 
of government development. 

In January Mr Seaton informed the commission that 
the Bureau of Reclamation was studying the feasibility of a 
high dam at the Pleasant Valley site, down the river from 
Hells Canyon. Such a dam would rule out two of the three 
low dams which the Idaho Power Company has permission 
to build, as well as two other low private dams, at Pleasant 
Valley and Mountain Sheep, which the FPC is now con- 
sidering. But coupled with the company’s third site, at 
Brownlee, where it has already invested $14 million, a 
high dam at Pleasant Valley would provide exactly the same 
storage capacity for flood control, irrigation, and the pro- 
duction of electricity as the high dam at Hells Canyon. The 
Eisenhower Administration would be able, in this way, to 
give the voters of the Northwest what they have shown they 
want, without too evident a loss of face. The staff of the 
Federal Power Commission has just recommended a third 
solution for the Snake—a high dam at Nez Perce, still 
further down stream. But this would be below the mouth 
of the Salmon, a tributary of the Snake, and would shut 
off the salmon runs. Fishing as a sport is too much valued 
in the Northwest, and is too valuable a tourist attraction, to 
permit planners to disregard it. 


* 


There is a growing possibility that differences such as 
these over development of the Columbia and its tributaries 
may lead to the creation by the federal government of a 
responsible development agency enjoying an autonomy 
similar to that of the Tennessee Valley Authority. A Bill 
will be introduced shortly in Congress which would create 
a Columbia River Development Authority, with a five-man 
board of directors appointed by the President, on which 
there would be representatives of the four states most vitally 
concerned in the exploitation of the Columbia system— 
Washingon, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 

Unlike the TVA, the CRDC would have responsibility 
for only one phase of the development of water resources— 
hydro-electricity. The corporation would absorb the pre- 
sent Bonneville Power Administration, an independent 
agency of the Department of the Interior, created twenty 
years ago to market the electricity generated by federal pro- 
jects in the Pacific Northwest. The CRDC would have 
authority to plan, construct and operate hydro-electric pro- 
jects and distribute the electricity produced, but the actual 
construction would be carried out, as before, by the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
key to the plan is the arrangement for financing the 
Authority’s capital expenditures by the issuance of bonds to 
be retired out of revenues from sale of electricity. The 
securities would be guaranteed by the US Treasury. 

The Bonneville Power Administration is now receiving 
more than $60 million a year from its sales of electricity. 
The prospect is that CRDC would eventually have a gross 
income of approximately $100 million. From this revenue 
it would finance its own operations and repay the capital 
chargeable to electricity in projects on the Columbia and 
its tributaries. The cost of navigation, fish conservation, 
flood control and other benefits from the authority’s dams 
would be paid, as before, by the federal government. 

This would make it unnecessary in the future to depend 
on federal appropriations for the generation and distribu- 
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The answer is that a Stacatruc is a good deal, 
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a crane or scoop, or will rotate or tip its load. 
A Stacatruc is so much to industry that its use 
is universal, and in the role of easing 
man’s burden there is no better machine than 
the Stacatruc fork lift truck—part of 


Britain’s best mobile materials handling system. 
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Man reads... tree 


Rustle your paper and hear, beyond the noise of headlines, a tree falling in 
a forest of pine. The Bowater axe bites as clean on Scandinavian hills as it does 
in Canada and Tennessee. A paper bridge has been thrown across the world. 
A strong span links this country with North America where Bowater planning 


and Bowater plant now match their British counterpart in size, output and 


development. From these twin sources, whose capacity grows with every Bowaters »— ip 
month that passes, paper and paper products flow out to world markets in , , lia , 
an international organisation making paper, 


board and packaging materials for 
industry and trade throughout the world 


increasing volume. Demand is still setting a cracking pace. Bowaters are in 


vigorous pursuit, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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tion of hydro-electricity in the Pacific Northwest. The 
reluctance of Congress in recent years to make such appro- 
priations has been the major obstacle to expansion of the 
programme which began two decades ago with the erection 
of the Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams. For example, 
Congress, whether controlled by the Republicans or Demo- 
crats, has repeatedly refused to authorise the construction 
of the $500 million Hells Canyon dam on the Snake River. 
This was why the Federal Power Commission granted the 
construction licences to the Idaho Power Company for a 
series of three smaller dams. 

The sponsors of a Columbia River Development cor- 
poration, who include the members of the Northwest Public 
Power Association and many newspapers and state officials 
in the Northwest, were encouraged by a sentence in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent Budget Message to Congress. 
“Legislation is recommended to authorise TVA,” the 
message read, “to finance new generating facilities by the 
sale of revenue bonds.” This, im essence, is the basic 
principle of CRDC, but even TVA, established as it is, 
has encountered Congressional opposition to such a scheme. 

The idea of a regional corporation grows out of the 
general realisation in the Pacific Northwest that Congress 
and the private electricity companies cannot, even together, 
be counted upon to provide all the money necessary to 
keep pace with the prospective. demand for electricity in 
the area. It has been estimated that this would require 
about $500 million a year for several years to come. 
Federal appropriations for Columbia development in the 
year ending June 30, 1957, totalled: about $75 million. 
Private firms spenta somewhat smaller amount. At this rate, 
the Northwest faces the probability of a critical electricity 
shortage within the next five or six years. Even this winter, 
during. the seasonal drop in the flow of the Columbia, it 
was necessary for the Bonneville Power Administration to 
withdraw a substantial amount of the electricity it supplies 
to aluminium plants and other industrial firms. Cheap, 
abundant electricity has been the basis of all the hopes of 


the region for industrial development ; without it, the .- 


Northwest knows it will be passed by. 


An Enemy of the Bankers 


OUTHERN Democrats forsook their party last week and 
S joined with the Republicans to deny Representative 
Patman the opportunity, which he would have relished, of 
conducting the investigation into the monetary system pro- 
posed by the President in his State of the Union Message 
in January. This is a victory for the Administration and 
a defeat for cheap money. Mr Patman’s dislike of bankers 
and the Federal Reserve system is equalled only by his 
distaste for credit restraint. The Democratic proposal that 
the inquiry should be conducted by a subcommittee of the 
House Banking Committee, under Mr Patman’s direction, 
was defeated by 225 to 174, on the grounds that Mr Patman 
would find it difficult to be objective. 

The President’s original proposal was that a commission 
of nine independent experts should be formed which would 
be comparable to the Aldrich Commission that laid the 
groundwork of the Federal Reserve system before the first 
world war. However, it was soon realised that unless Con- 
gress was allowed to participate, it might not provide the 
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money for such a commission, it might not accept any 
legislation which the commission might recommend, and it 
might refuse to waive the conflict of interest laws. This 
would make it difficult to persuade able men to serve. At 
the eleventh hour before the vote was taken, the Adminis- 
tration advanced a compromise under which the commission 
would be composed of four Senators and four members of 
the House, divided equally between the parties, and eight 
public members. The defeat of the Patman proposal clears 
the way for such a suggestion. But it by no means guaran- 
tees that it will go through. The reflections cast on Mr 
Patman during the debate have angered many influential 
Democrats, particularly Mr Rayburn, his colleague from 
Texas and the Speaker of the House. There may be no 
inquiry at all, or Congress, which feels that there have been 
too many costly independent study groups of late, may 
insist on running this one through a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House. 


Case of the Disabled President 


We the Attorney General this week presented to a 

sub-committee of the House the Administration’s 
proposals for a constitutional amendment to make clear 
what should happen when a President is unable to carry 
out his duties, the name of the Vice President, Mr Nixon, 
was never mentioned. But his unpopularity with the Demo- 
crats haunted the proceedings. Mr Brownell, in urging his 
scheme on the House, argued that it would diminish the 
present powers of the Vice Presidency ; in his view, under 
present constitutional law, the Vice President alone has the 
power to decide when he should shoulder the burdens of the 
Presidency. 

In-+68 ,years, only three Presidents—Garfield, Wilson, 
and Mr Eisenhower himself—have suffered serious disable- 


;iment; in no case did the Vice President step in. The 


country survived as Mr Rayburn, the powerful Democratic 
Speaker of the House, points out. But in an age of hydrogen 
bombs and aircraft crashes such as that of President 
Magsaysay of the Philippines, it can well be argued that the 


‘danger of the President being captured, injured, or 
‘immobilised is greater than before. 


The plan put forward by the Administration is 
a direct outgrowth of the President’s heart attack. 
It provides that the President may transfer his 
duties to the Vice President whenever he feels unable to 
carry them out—a provision which has aroused groundless 
fears that Mr Eisenhower means to do so when the inter- 
national situation permits ; in fact, it is unlikely that any 
constitutional amendment would receive the necessary 
assent from three-quarters of the states before Mr Eisen- 
hower’s term is completed in 1960. But the scheme also 
provides that if a President does not realise his incapacity or, 
because he is a prisoner, for example, cannot make the 
transfer of authority, this may be accomplished by a simple 
majority vote of his ten-member Cabinet. In both cases, the 
President would have the right to reassume his powers when 
he saw fit. The Administration has been courageous in facing 
this difficulty, which others would ignore or get around by 
appointing a “ disability council ” drawn from the Supreme 
Court and Congress. Both solutions, however, raise in their 
turn the spectre of a political conspiracy against the Presi- 
dent ; neither is likely to be accepted in the near future. 
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Dollar Drive through Fire Fighting 


Approved by the Fire and Accident Underwriters Associa- 
tions of New Zealand, approved by the official German 
Testing Station for Hand Fire Extinguishers, approved by 
the Fire Marshal of Ontario Province, Canada, approved by 
the Danish Ministry for Trade, Industry and Shipping, 
approved by the Underwriters Laboratories of Chicago; 
U.S.A., approved by the Municipality of Beirut in the 
Lebanon, approved by the Swedish State Testing Institution, 
approved by Switzerland’s Federal Testing Laboratories, 
approved by the Corps of Firemen of Caracas, Venezuela, 
approved by... 

Used by the Nigerian Railways (Ebute Metta, Nigeria, 
B.W.A.), used by ASEA, the famous firm of manufacturing 
electrical engineers (Vasteras, Sweden), used by the Hellenic 
Telecommunications Co. (15 Stadium Street, Athens, 
Greece), used by Roan Antelope Copper Mines Ltd. (P.O.B. 
851, Lusaka, N. Rhodesia, Central African Federation), 
used by the Great Norwegian Spitzbergen Coal Company 
(Spitzbergen), used by Empresa Electrica de Guatemala 
(P.O.B. 209, Guatemala City), used by the prominent Danish 
shipowning concern of A.P. Mdller (Kongens Nytorv 8, 
Copenhagen), used by... 

You will find Nu-Swift fire extinguishers in every ship of 
the British Navy (and in ships of 16 other navies), in the royal 
yachts of Great Britain, Denmark and Norway, you will find 
them altogether in some seventy different countries. 

Exports of Nu-Swift fire extinguishers and pressure 
charges have multiplied five times in six years. They now 
account for 40 per cent of total production and vastly exceed 
pre-war home sales. 

Some record, this. How was it done? 

The first step frequently is to get the approval of the 
national or local authority (which may be a fire service, a 
Government testing institution, an insurance body—see the 
first paragraph). Next come the concessionaires who have 
been appointed in all the many countries where Nu-Swift fire 


extinguishers are on sale. They may 
be large or small firms, or single 
individuals; what they all have in 
common is that they sell, talk 
breathe, live Nu-Swift, that they 
are fired (if this verb may be used 
in such a context) by enthusiasm 
backed by thorough knowledge of 
the equipment they handle. 

The factory where these extin- 
guishers are made stands at Elland 
in the bleak, even somewhat grim, 
setting of industrial Yorkshire, and 
it is one of those ironic twists of 





F. Graucob 


history that the former textile mill building which houses | 


an older part of the works was all but destroyed by fire 


nearly a hundred years ago. One of the newer parts, which | 
is occupied by the Research and Development Sub-Division, . 
is called ‘Braintree,’ the name being one of those deft | 
touches—one is almost tempted to say private jokes— | 
in which this organisation expresses the mind of its creator. } 


Its laboratories are splendidly equipped, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that Nu-Swift make all their own 
small tools, that they have constructed several of the 
atomic hydrogen arc-welding machines which, as we shall 
see, play such an important part in production, that they 
have made some of their own zinc-spraying equipment 
and test gear, and that they also design and partly carry 
out their own building extensions. 

But it is time now that we meet the man who above 
all others is Nu-Swift: F. Graucob, Chairman and Managing 
Director, who gives, not very seriously perhaps, ski-ing 
in Switzerland and hunting rhinos in Africa as his hobbies, 
who in outlook and appearance is about the youngest 
grandfather it has been the writer’s privilege to meet, and 


who, when the point is pressed, says: “It fascinates me that | 
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we can to-day produce something which is considered 
superior all over the civilised world.” Nothing could be more 
characteristic of the man. 

In 1917, at the age of 15, and still wearing shorts, F. 
Graucob started selling automatic vending machines by 
cold-canvas in Copenhagen, Denmark. Eight years later he 
set up business in London with a capital of £18. In 1943 his 
Company bought the Nuswift Engineering Co., Ltd., who 
ten years earlier had taken over the manufacture of Nu-Swift 
fire extinguishers from the original makers, 1926 having been 
the year in which the first model had come out. In 1946 the 
Company’s name was changed to its present form, Nu-Swift, 
Ltd. A few months earlier E. E. C. Cawood, who after 27 
years’ service had just left the Navy, where he had had 
extensive fire-fighting experience, had joined the Company 
as a salesman. A man of dynamic personality, he is now the 
Technical Director in charge of development, research and 
production. 

Broadly speaking, Nu-Swift fire extinguishers come under 
five headings: Universal models 1301 and 2301 for class “A” 
risks (wood, paper, textiles, furnishings, carbonaceous 
substances in general); the Air Foam model 1400 for class 
“B” risks (inflammable liquids such as petrol, oils, paraffin, 
white spirit, paints, lacquers, varnishes, enamels, greases, 
fats and tar); The Auto (CTC) models 1003 and 1000 for 
class “C”’ risks (cars, lorries, buses, tractors, minor electrical 
risks, small petrol fires); the Auto (Chloro-Flash) models 
2003 and 2000 for extra hazardous “B” and “C” risks 
(spirits, alcohols and organic solvents, motors, switchgear, 
electrical risks such as TV and radar); the Carbon Dioxide 
model 1210 for medium-sized indoor “B’” and “CC” risks 
(spirits, alcohols and organic solvents in medium quantities, 
and medium-sized electrical equipment). 

A new development is the outcome of a recent agreement 
with the Safety First Products Corporation, Elmsford, New 
York, U.S.A.: dry powder extinguishers of a greatly 
improved design for use on inflammable-liquid fires and fires 
on electrical equipment, for which Nu-Swift Ltd. now have 
a manufacturing licence and selling rights for most countries 
outside the North American Continent. 

One feature which all Nu-Swift fire extinguishers have in 
common is that they are pressure-charge-operated, advan- 
lages claimed among others being certainty in operation, 
safety, and reduced risk of corrosion and deterioration. 
Another one, which forcefully strikes every visitor to the 
Works, is the extreme care taken to make the equipment fool- 
Proof. This is as it should be for, if anything, fire-fighting 
equipment must be reliable. Inspection is, of course, the 
hub of this universe, and it is characteristic of this Company 
and the outlook of the man at the helm that the Inspection 


Department is here called the Customers’ Satisfaction 
Sub-Division. 


A short description of the production of model 1301 will 
show clearly how inspection and testing enter into every 


stage. It is there at the start, when raw materials are subjected 
to quality inspection. Steel sheets are cut by means of a 
guillotine, a hundred-ton press stamps out dome, bottom and 
skirt, and the body sheet is rolled into cylindrical shape. 
Atomic-hydrogen arc-welding equipment provides the 
longitudinal seam and the handle is joined to the dome by 
spot-welding while the brass neck ring is silver-soldered into 
the dome. A thread milling machine cuts the screw thread 
into the neck ring and the dome is welded to the cylindrical 
body—again by the atomic-hydrogen arc-welding process. 
Next come shotblasting inside and outside and spraying with 
high-purity zinc, whereupon thickness and evenness of this 
zinc-sprayed rust protection is checked. The bottom is now 
atomic-hydrogen-arc-welded to the body, shotblasted and 
zinc-sprayed. 

Next the finished body is pressure tested, first hydraulically 
at 350 Ib/sq. in. for five minutes, and then with compressed 
air under water, one body in every 500 being pressure-tested 
to destruction. After the skirt has been pressed on, the dip- 
tube inserted and screwed on to the discharge elbow, and the 
elbow fitted to the body, the interior of the body is flooded 
with a second coat of rust protection in the form of a plastic 
coating, and the exterior sprayed with a first coat of zinc 
chromate primer. Baking for 13 minutes in an infra-red radi- 
ation-heated oven at 300° F follows, and after spraying of the 
body with stove enamel this process is repeated. A transfer 
giving name, description and short instructions for the use of 
the appliance is then affixed to the body, which is sprayed 
with clear stoving lacquer to protect the transfer and the 
painted surface. After repeating the baking process described 
above for the second time, the discharge hose with the nozzle 
is fitted to the elbow and the head is screwed to the body. 

The extinguisher, now complete, is pressure-tested for the 
third time—with compressed air under water and, after one 
extinguisher out of every day’s batch has been tested for 
actual performance with charge and nozzle, and the throw 
of jet and spray measured, the remainder receive the pressure 
charge and all is ‘ready for packing. 

The cardboard skillet carries outside the makers’ message: 
“You can rely on this Nu-Swift Extinguisher because: 
(1) discharge is definite, (2) 
liquid is harmless, (3) operation 
is instantaneous, (4) there is 
no explosion risk, (5) it is 
recharged in thirty seconds.” 

To these five advantages 
the student of economics feels 
bound to add Number Six: 
it earns dollars. As a prominent 
American said once to Graucob: 
“If there were more companies 
in Britain like Nu-Swift there 
would be no dollar problem.” 


Fire Tragedy 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








The Harich Heresy 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE east German deputy prime minister and foremost 
Communist, Herr Walter Ulbricht, has chiefly him- 
self to kick if the publications most prized in his 

domain this spring, even by party comrades, are the illegal 
newspapers Einheit and Soz‘aldemokrat. These are prepared 
by the East Bureau of the Social Democratic party at Bonn 
and smuggled week after week, in ample quantities and by 
several ways and means, into the Democratic Republic. 
The singular fascination of current issues derives from their 
plugging of the political views of Professor Wolfgang 
Harich and his circle of inquiring, anti-Stalinist Communist 
friends. For fear their questioning of the regime might 
have become wildly contagious, Herr Ulbricht had Pro- 
fessor Harich arrested in November and sentenced last 
month to ten years’ penal servitude. And to make certain 
that the world at large should not get a clear picture of 
what the professor had really been up to, only hand-picked 
party men were allowed to witness and report the trial. 

One would have thought an old stager like Herr Ulbricht 
knew better than to stimulate curiosity so. The east 
German security chief, Herr Ernst Wollweber, a tough 
customer who has managed none the less to. keep more 
in touch with ordinary mortals, recommended that there 
should be no trial at all. 

Herr Ulbricht insisted, and now pretty well everything 
he wanted to suppress is on all tongues. The Social 
Democrats began by publishing the memorandum with 
which Professor Harich tentatively sounded them in the 
challenging days of last November when Poland was 
stirring restlessly and all Hungary was ablaze. Now they 
have come out with Professor Harich’s impenitent state- 
ment in court, which the public prosecutor tried repeatedly 
to stifle, and which was withheld from publication in the 
Democratic Republic. To make matters worse for Herr 
Ulbricht and his fellow-Stalinists, the east German radio, 
clumsily alleging that the version of Professor Harich’s 
statement in court published by the Social Democrats is 
a forgery, has broadcast a tape recording of what the 
regime claims to be the true version. All in all, the pub- 
licity for the professor and his ideas has been extensive. 
He himself is not qualified to become the German Gomulka 
who one day must oust the anachronistic Ulbricht, but he 
has done much to clear the way for such a reformer. 

Now thirty-six, Wolfgang Harich was one of the few 
promising young Marxists whom the German veterans 
found at hand on their return to Berlin in the wake of the 
Russians. They encouraged and promoted him. By the 
time of his arrest he had become professor of social sciences 


at East Berlin University and an influential writer and 
publisher under party auspices. How the seeds of unortho- 
doxy came to be sown, and how they germinated, Professor 
Harich tells in his memorandum. The conspicuous stages 
of growth followed the east German rising of June 17, 
1953 ; the twentieth congress of the Russian Communist 
Party ; Mr Gomulka’s re-emergence in Poland ; and, finally, 
the Hungarian rising. Between and during these events 
there were formative talks with individual Polish, Hun- 
garian, and Jugoslav Communists, and also with such dis- 
appointed German comrades as the playwright Bertolt 
Brecht. “ We are a group of functionaries of the Socialist 
Unity party, representing a broad articulate and an even 
broader inarticulate following,’ Herr Harich told the 
western Social Democrats at the outset of his plea for the 
establishment of socialism in Germany within a fabric of 
law and decency. The agreed goal was socialism, and it 
should be acknowledged that it might be reached along 
roads other than those travelled by the Russians. 

It is not our intention to break with the party .... We 
do not propose to repudiate Marxism-Leninism but to 
liberate it from Stalinism and dogmatism and to restore its 
basis of humanist, non-dogmatic thought. 

Professor Harich hoped to be able to put this case openly 
to the veteran German leaders. They wouid not even receive 
him. On October 28th he vainly unfolded his ideas to Mr 
Pushkin, the Soviet Ambassador. (“He got very angry,” 
Professor Harich confided to the Social Dentocrats.) Then 
he became desperate : 

Against us stands the Stalinist party and the State 
apparatus. This reactionary apparatus we have to fight 
with every means at our disposal. 

Under such a regime there could be only one end. But 
in his personal statement during the trial, vindicating his 
conduct, Professor Harich did not falter. (The tape record- 
ing broadcast by the east German radio was that of Herr 
Harich’s brief words before being sentenced, in which he 
thanked the security police for not having treated him more 
roughly.) He declared he had not wanted to organise a 
popular rising. 

But I appreciated the situation more soberly than those 

who were obliged to do so by virtue of their office. I 


thought the danger of a rising existed and I think it still 
exists. 


By pressing for changes in the regime he had hoped to make 
a rising superfluous. He repeated he was not an enemy of 


socialism. On the contrary. But foundations similar to 
those on which the German Democratic Republic was 
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built had bred revolution in Hungary. It was absurd to 
contend that he was an agent merely because, as a Ger- 
man socialist, he had been in touch with the West 
German Social Democrats. He denied that the East 
Bureau of the Social Democratic party was engaged 
in espionage. The Social Democratic party was the 
strongest socialist party in Germany, and without it there 
could be no democratic socialist development. 

The worldly-wise (whose kind let Hitler go so long 
unopposed) reproach Herr Harich with having been naive. 
Some have even written him off as a complete failure. Yet 
his openness and sincerity, combined with a current of good 
sense in his argument, seem to be proving remarkably effec- 
tive. His ideas are being read and discussed sympathetically 
and hopefully by the millions of east German socialists who 
consider they have been betrayed by the virtually alien 
Apparatchiks running the state. 


French Sympathies 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE most striking feature of the Bromberger brothers’ 

book, Les Secrets de l’ Expédition d’Egypte [which is 
reviewed on page 35], is that it has aroused far more 
impassioned comment in Britain than in France. The Brom- 
bergers themselves explain why: speaking of collusion with 
Israel, they remark that “ French opinion never imagined 
things happened otherwise.” 

From the first, the French leaders openly chose Israel 
and virtually renounced an Arab policy (though they 
thought that if they succeeded they would find all the Arab 
“friends” they wanted). But single-mindedness has its 
virtues. The French never claimed, like Sir Anthony Eden, 
to be impartial policemen ; “ collusion ” has therefore never 
become a vile aspersion. Basically, of course, most French- 
men, unlike so many British, were not morally horrified 
by the aggression in Egypt. This was not simply determina- 
tion of the Right to pacify Algeria in Cairo. Long 
experience as a continental power has imbued the French 
with a lively sense of the limits of pacifism and, for many 
even of the Left, Colonel Nasser had overtaxed them. On 
the whole the French are proud that they have supported 
aggrieved Israel alone, and the French government continues 
to support it. There were protests against the “folly ” of 
the operation (from M. Mendés-France when it started 
and from others, more numerous, when it failed). But 
apart from the Communists and a minority of the Left, few 
denounced its immorality. The French have drawn a moral 
about their weakness from the Suez failure, but not that 
they were in the wrong. 

On the contrary, most observers assume that the best 
titbits were leaked to the Brombergers by the Ministry of 
Defence to show, technically at least, how much in the right 
the French military were. The Brombergers criticise hesitant 
British policy, symbolised by an invalid Prime Minister, and 
British military methods, which slowed up operations for a 
vital week. And yet, in this as in other ways a mirror 
of the common French view, their book is not only 
without bitterness, but friendly and even affectionate 
about the British, The French do resent America 
which under President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles, 
seems to them to have been at best a giant with a 
head of clay ; but not the British. This partly reflects the 
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Official attitude which has been to refrain from anything 
like recrimination but is more than that. Without malice or 
irony, the suspicion that Britain failed France in a common 
misfortune has probably been a slight consolation for defeat. 
Since 1940, French mistrust of perfidious Albion has been 
waning ; awareness of a common predicament has replaced 
it. But only since the Egyptian expedition has the uncom- 
fortable feeling faded that Britain with its political poise, 
its Commonwealth and American relations and its A-bombs, 
might still be something of a great power while France was 
not. The divisions over the handling of the Suez Canal 
crisis, even in the Conservative party, and now the strikes 
and Mr Macmillan’s other troubles, are not far from making 
some Frenchmerr think the British are going through a 
moral crisis in some ways comparable to their own over the 
European Defence Community. In one sense, the EDC 
crisis and the Mendés-France ministry were a last attempt 
by Frenchmen to assert the traditional view of their 
country’s place in the world. They have not looked at it in 
the same way since. The failure, even together with Britain, 
tc assert an independent French policy in the desperate 
throw at Port Said, did not really come as a surprise. 

This, even more than the absorption in the Algerian war, 
probably explains the astonishing lack of controversy. The 
French have not looked back to the failure in Egypt, but 
forward from it. It has been the biggest single factor 
in turning the common market from a highly doubtful 
starter last summer into a good prospect, for ratification 
today ; and in making “ Eurafrica,” based on Saharan raw 
materials, a word to conjure with. This need not be wishful 
thinking. The countries of Africa west and south of the 
Sahara are, for geographical and economic reasons, far more 
hopeful as wholehearted allies than the states of the Middle 
East. Much of their future may depend on French capacity 
te act in realistic economic and political terms in the next 
few years. 

The new perspectives inevitably affect the Entente 
Cordiale. Britain remains the friend the French most want 
to have ; and as the Queen’s visit approaches they are prov- 
ing themselves devotees of royalty as only republicans can 
be. But they are acutely aware that as a world force the 
Entente Cordiale showed itself by the Suez Canal to be 
something of an Entente Nostalgique. It is not mere accident 
that the socialist who is probably the most pro-British prime 
minister France has had since the war, should also be the 
one who, as the Brombergers put it, “has been trying for 
years to recruit Britain for a united Europe.” 


Crown and Cabinet in Jordan 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENTS 


LL is now well between the Crown and the Cabinet in 
Jordan—at least on the surface. The King has agreed 
to exchange ambassadors with Soviet Russia. The decision 
came after several days in which there were persistent 
rumours of a government crisis. On Wednesday, the prime 
minister, Suleiman Nabulsi, met King Hussein for half an 
hour, went on to a Cabinet meeting, and emerged two hours 
later smiling and relaxed. The foreign minister, Abdullah 
Rimawi, then made the announcement about Russia. 
The prime minister later told the Middle East News 
Agency, a semi-official Egyptian organisation, that Jordan’s 
“liberal policy ” was unchanged ; it would accept aid from 
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either East or West as long as it was unconditional ; it 
would never be unfriendly to the Soviet Union just for the 
sake of western policy. It is difficult to say exactly what 
happened in the few days preceding the decision. On the 
face of it, the left-wing members of the Cabinet pressed for 
diplomatic relations with Russia and the King, after resisting 
for some days, reluctantly agreed on condition that it was 
clear that Jordan would still like American aid. 

There is evident tension between the government on the 
one hand, and the King and other anti-communist elements 
on the other, which the latest decision cannot have eased. 
The prime minister flatly denied recent reports of a crisis, 
but the Cabinet is known to have been annoyed by the visit 
to Damascus undertaken by the chief of the Royal Diwan, 
Bahjat el-Talhouni, allegedly without the knowledge of the 
government. The King’s recent warning to the prime 
minister against the dangers of communist infiltration 
was resented by several members of the government, 
particularly by those with pronounced leanings to the left. 
They have steadily maintained that the communist menace 
is a fiction used by the western powers to perpetuate their 
influence in the Middle East. Their resentment was 
increased by the fact that the King’s message was released 
simultaneously to them and to the press. It was also 
reported at the same time that measures to remove com- 
munist literature from bookshops and news-stands had been 
taken on orders from the palace, without the knowledge 
of the ministry of the interior. While members of the 
government were disconcerted by the King’s initiative, 
several politicians of the old school welcomed it as a check 
on extreme left-wing members of the government. 


Threats for Scandinavia 


HE Scandinavian countries have been subjected, during 
| > past fortnight, to a series of veiled threats and criti- 
cisms from the Soviet government and press which make a 
strong contrast to the “charm offensive” of last summer. 
Mr Bulganin has sent letters to the prime ministers of 
Norway and Denmark warning them that the Soviet Union 
would have to liquidate the aggressive bases of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation if war broke out and he has 
even reminded the Danes that a single hydrogen bomb would 
be sufficient to destroy a territory much bigger than Den- 
mark although “it must be expected that more than a 
single bomb will be used if necessary.” These letters 
seem to have been chiefly provoked by the decision to 
equip Nato with atomic weapons and are attempts, which 
show no signs of being successful, to raise public opinion 
against them ; but neutral Sweden and even Finland have 
also come under attack. 

Relations between Finland and the Soviet Union had 
become remarkably amicable. The Russians have allowed 
Finland to join the Nordic council, evacuated their base 
at Porkkala, sent Marshal Voroshilov, the President of the 
Soviet Union, to cement good relations with a state visit, 
and this week have confirmed that Messrs Bulganin and 
Khrushchev will visit Finland in June. But last week 
Izvestia published attacks on “Finnish military circles ” 
which, it said, are “ trying to revive war propaganda under 
the guise of concern for the defence of the country” and 
‘ resurrecting “ Fascist organisations ” which are banned by 
the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty. This may be a pre- 
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liminary warning to the Finns not to be too independent 
in their foreign affairs ; the Finnish government is always 
extremely careful not to make any public statements which 
might annoy Russia but the Finnish people made their 
feelings plain during the MWHungarian revolt (about 
£220,000 was subscribed to the Red Cross by a popu- 
lation of four million) and Finnish business men ar: 
beginning to cast wistful eyes at the plans for European 
free trade. 

It is between Russia and Sweden that real friction ‘5 
developing, although Sweden’s “alliance-free ” positic: 
ought to make it easy for them to keep on good term). 
The Russians have long been known to take a pronouncy 
interest in Sweden’s land, sea and radar defences but whe: 
a spy trial, last autumn, produced fresh evidence of the 
complicity of Soviet Embassy staff, the uninhibited com- 
ments of the press induced the Soviet ambassador, Rear 
Admiral Rodionov, to resign. His departure has not im- 
proved matters: three more embassy officials left hurried|y 
last month after another man was found guilty of selling 
classified information on defence to a foreign power. 


ARMED BANDS IN ESTONIA 


Attack being the best form of defence the Russians have 
replied with counter-charges. They recently declared an 
expert on Slavonic languages, who was attached to the 
Swedish embassy in Moscow, to be persona non greta on 
the ground that he had illegally received an official docu- 
ment (this document is believed to have been the syllabus 
of Moscow University) and Pravda and Izvestia have given 
much publicity to reports on the machinations of “ Swedish 
agents.” These, they say, are Estonian nationalists recruited 
and trained by emigré organisations in Sweden and sent 
back to make contact with armed bandits in Estonian 
forests. Repeated attacks have. also been made on 
“ Swedish reactionaries ” who are said to be trying to make 
public opinion hostile to Russia and to push Sweden into 
the “suicide course” of abandoning its neutrality. These 
attacks are presumably the result of the current campaign 
of Swedish conservatives and military leaders to persuade 
the government to buy atomic weapons. 

The atmosphere thus poisoned has not been improved by 
the latest news in the Wallenberg case. It was recently 
announced that Hr Wallenberg, a Swedish diplomat who 
disappeared when Russian troops entered Hungary at the 
end of the war, died in a Russian prison in 1947. For 
twelve years the Soviet government consistently denied any 
knowledge of his whereabouts, in spite of a spate of notes 
and appeals from Sweden and a mass of evidence, collected 
from ex-prisoners of war, which showed that he had been 
imprisoned in Russia. Last year, however, in response to 
a fresh appeal from Hr Unden, Mr Bulganin ordered a 
new search to be made, and a note was discovered in the 
archives of Lubyanka prison which had been written by 
the prison’s chief medical officer to Mr Abakumov, then 
minister for state security. This reported Hr Wallenberg’s 
death from heart failure, and noted that his body had been 
ordered to be cremated without a post-mortem. The 
Russians have, of course, put all the blame for Hr Wallen- 
berg’s imprisonment on Mr Abakumov, who was executed 
in 1953 as one of Beria’s associates. But, as the Swedish 
government has tartly pointed out, the Soviet government 


‘can hardly disclaim all responsibility for the reed 


behaviour of its security service.: 
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Hr Wallenberg’s fate may have been elucidated by the 
Soviet government in the hope that the affair would be 
forgotten more quickly once the mystery was solved. But 
the very scanty information produced has only increased 
the Swedes’ conviction that Mr Bulganin could produce 
more details if he wished, and the Soviet government’s 
cavalier treatment of the subject, combined with persistent 
rumours that Hr Wallenberg is still alive, are likely to keep 
Swedish interest and resentment at a high pitch. 

It looks as if it will be a long time before anything more 
is heard of the invitation to visit Sweden which was so 
cordially accepted by Mr Bulganin last year. 


Algeria Seen from Tunis 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T the end of the recent Tunisian celebration of the first 
A anniversary of independence, Algerian leaders who 
were present as guests of the New Destur party, if not of 
the government itself, gave a press conference. Those par- 
ticipating were thoroughly representative of the Front of 
National Liberation, including, as spokesman, Dr Lamine 
Debbaghine, a leading rebel soldier, “ Colonel” Oumrane 
and Ferhat Abbas, the former assimilationist. Nothing 
could have been more definite than their refusal to consider 
discussions for a cease-fire leading to free and internationally 
supervised elections. A few days later, M. Mollet, in the 
closing stages of the debate in the French National Assem- 
bly, made an equally uncompromising statement on the 
French side. The deadlock is complete. 

Any hope that the unanimously agreed resolution of the 
United Nations General Assembly would facilitate a com- 
promise has thus vanished. France, M. Pineau said at the 
time, had assumed a moral commitment to find a just and 
peaceful solution in accordance with the Charter. So far, 
however, the only result has been that the so-called pacifica- 
tion has been intensified. This is now taking on the 
appearance of repression pure and simple—a development 
which has produced significant protests in France itself. 

The French government is in fact clearly banking on 
M. Lacoste’s assurances that “ pacification” will soon 
achieve its purposes. Ever since last October, the minister 
resident at Algiers has been asserting that the last quarter 
of an hour has been reached at the end of which deter- 
mination will have gained its reward. There is indeed a 
widespread impression among qualified French observers 
of liberal outlook that the National Liberation Front is at 
the moment disorganised and bewildered by the very heavy 
blows which have been inflicted by General Massu and his 
parachutists. It is likely that the Tunisian, and possibly the 
Moroccan, governments, whose relations with France are 
constantly imperilled by the fighting in Algeria have pressed 
on the Algerian leaders the desirability of discussing terms 
for a cease-fire, to be followed by elections with non- 
French observers. But if this is so, they have had no 
success in their efforts. 

The Algerians declare most emphatically that they will 
never accept a cease-fire or elections unless the principle 
of Algerian independence is first recognised. They deny 
any analogy with the Sudan. There the British Government 
had accepted the possibility of independence and the 
Sudanese already possessed the elements of a national 
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government. In this case no national Algerian body is 
recognised and the French government has declared that 
any idea of independence is completely ruled out. The 
setting up and recognition of a provisional Algerian govern- 
ment is therefore, they hold, an indispensable first step. 

On the other hand two interesting new points were made 
by the Algerian leaders in conversation after the press con- 
ference. One was the statement that a provisional govern- 
ment could certainly include one or more Europeans. The 
other was the stress put on the amount of support which the 
National Liberation Front is receiving from liberal French- 
men. The rebel fighter, “ Colonel ” Oumrane, spoke of his 
gratitude to French doctors for treating his wounds, and 
said that in some ways he had received more help from 
Frenchmen than from his own people. The point is to 
some extent borne out by the numerous arrests which the 
French administration has recently been making among 
French liberals in Algeria. 


It may be of course that the Algerian leaders’ firmness 
is simply bluff. But nothing in their manner in private 
bears out such a theory. They express, and appear to feel, 
complete confidence. Their compatriots, they say, are for 
the most part peasants and accustomed to hard times. Some 
years the rains fail and they starve. “It’s a bad year” is 
their comment ; this is their attitude now. 

One is, in fact, left with the impression that it would be 
very rash to count on the insurrection collapsing. It seems 
that very little success is being achieved in applying the 
proposed reforms. Land cannot be distributed because 
the proposed recipients dare not accept it even if they 
wish. Candidates are not coming forward for administra- 
tive posts as was hoped. It has been impossible to hold 
municipal elections in the supposedly pacified districts. 
M. Mollet in his last speech spoke of decentralisation. 
Algeria would be divided into areas, some with Muslim 
and some with Christian majorities, and enjoying a large 
degree of local autonomy. Such a plan is perhaps the least 
impracticable of those that have been suggested, but there 
is no more likelihood of its proving acceptable to ,either 
party in Algeria than there was of a similar project being 
accepted by the two parties in Palestine. 


LONG STRUGGLE AHEAD 


For the moment everything suggests the continuation of 
a long and increasingly savage struggle. It is comprehen- 
sible that the French government should do all it can to 
maintain its position, and both M. Mollet and M. Lacoste 
have committed themselves so fully that they have hardly 
any alternative but to go on. Yet there is a very real possi- 
bility that the result may be the same sort of collapse that 
occurred in Morocco and Tunisia ; in Algeria the danger of 
internecine French strife would be added. 

While the Algerian conflict goes on it is daily and visibly 
destroying French influence in Morocco and Tunisia. 
French participation in the celebration of the anniversary 
of Tunisian independence was hardly apparent to the 
public until their attention was attracted by the abrupt 
departure of the French delegate, M. Mitterrand, as a pro- 
test against the presence of the Algerian leaders. The 
foreign powers who took the limelight in Tunis were the 
Americans and—a very long way behind indeed—the 
Russians. This was very different from the celebrations in 
Ghana, where one of the Tunisian delegates said it appeared 
to him just as much an English as a Ghanian celebration. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Unfair to New Zealand? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND trade mission led by Mr Holyoake, the 

deputy prime minister and minister for agriculture, 
has arrived in London with a long list of grievances. The 
1932 Ottawa agreement placed trade between Britain and 
New Zealand on a mutually advantageous basis, but the 
New Zealanders feel that Britain has gradually been taking 
more and giving less. In order to adjust the balance of 
advantage, the mission is going to ask Britain to bolster up 
New Zealand preferences, possibly by a scattering of fresh 
quotas and regulations elsewhere. 

The New Zealanders can support their case by pointing 
out that they themselves have gone beyond the letter of the 
preference system by granting higher margins of preference 
on many British goods than they are obliged to under any 
agreement. Moreover, since British preferences in the New 
Zealand market are on a percentage basis, they still have 
the same effective weight as at the time of the Ottawa agree- 
ment. But many of the New Zealand preferences are 
specific, and therefore mean very much less than they did 
in 1932. For instance, the preferential duty on butter is 
still 15s. a hundredweight, and on apples 4s. 6d. a case (for 
four months in the year). Allowing for the depreciation in 
the value of the pound, a duty nearly three times as high 
would be needed to give equivalent protection today. 

Except for wool, New Zealand’s exports are foodstuffs, 
and these go largely to the United Kingdom. Over the last 
year or so, the price of New Zealand beef in the United 
Kingdom market has dropped by about a quarter ; and 
mutton and lamb prices, too, are down. Butter prices fell in 
the year by between 35 and 40 per cent, and cheese prices 
are now weak. The dairy industry is even more alarmed 
than the meat producers about future prospects. 

One of the basic reasons for this alarm is British agricul- 
tural policy. The New Zealanders have seen subsidies to 
British agriculture developed to the level of £225 million 
annually. They have read that British agricultural produc- 
tion may increase by 20 per cent in the next ten years. They 
have realised that the population of Britain is not increasing, 
and that the standard of living is unlikely to rise sufficiently 
to absorb the larger quantities of dairy produce at prices 
which would be economic for the New Zealand producer. 
Moreover, they see the same things happening in the meat 
trade, for Britain is increasing its production of both beef 
and mutton. The New Zealanders are also worried about 
the way in which Britain is being treated as the dumping 
ground for surpluses which cannot be absorbed elsewhere. 

The aim of the New Zealand trade mission is a British 
market in which the traditional suppliers, including the 
home producer, can be assured of stability and economic 
prices. They are not deterred by the fact that such a policy 
may involve regulations and quotas. Although this would 
cut across the spirit and letter of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the New Zealanders feel that the 
spirit of Ottawa ought to take precedence. Few New 
Zealand producers are enthusiastic about Gatt, which they 
feel was joined, not because it was good for New Zealand, 
but because the government preferred to be co-operative 
and belong to the club. 

Any such regulation of the British market would inevit- 
ably involve foreign suppliers ; of these, Argentina is the 
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most important. One of the intentions of the Ottawa agree- 
ments was to give New Zealand preferences over Argentina, 
and it is felt that these should still obtain. But if, as ex- 
pected, imports of Argentinian fruit and meat are allowed 
to expand, prices are likely to become progressively lower 
Apart from foreign competition, the New Zealanders are 
alarmed by the way in which Britain by its system oi 
subsidies is rapidly increasing home production with very 
little regard to the price mechanism. They further deplor: 
the lack of consultation between Britain and its Commov- 
wealth suppliers on policy for British agriculture, and it; 
tardiness in introducing anti-dumping legislation. 


Crack in the Caribbean Chain 


HE capture by the People’s United Party of all nine 
Zz seats at last month’s general election underlines the 
reluctance of British Honduras to be linked in any way with 
the Caribbean Federation. Mr Leigh Richardson, who led 
the PUP during its three years in office, was ousted from 
leadership partly because, during these three years, he had 
come round to the view that there might be some advantages 
in economic and political links with the British West Indies. 
Shortly before the elections he formed the Honduran 
Independence Party and campaigned on a platform of 
internal _ self-govern- 
ment within the 
British Common- 
wealth. But the 
12,000 voters who 
bothered to go to 
the polls (only half 
the total electorate) 
preferred Mr George 
Price, the new PUP 
leader, who promised 
to work for an in- 
dependent republic, 
with closer relations 
with Latin America. 
There are strong 
American-Indian traditions in British Honduras ; Spanish 
is widely spoken; Roman Catholicism is the dominant 
religion. There are, moreover, unhappy memories of 
Jamaican rule, while the present poverty and unemployment 
are blamed on the British administration. 

The election results will have pleased the Guatemalans, 
who have been putting forward regular claims to British 
Honduras for many years. Although Mr Price stops weil 
short of demanding union with Guatemala, he has been 
consistently anti-British and is expected to try and steer 
British Honduras away from the Commonwealth. Guate- 
malan rulers have always found the claim to British Hon- 
duras an easy way of whipping up popular emotion, but 
in the last year or so the discovery of oil in the Peten has 
given them an economic reason for wanting union between 
the two countries, for by far the quickest route from the 
Peten to the sea is through Belize. 

An independent British Honduras would not at present 
be economically viable. Most of the 80,000 inhabitants 
are clustered round the towns ; most food is imported 
Money and technical advice will bé needed if the Latin 
American attraction is to be countered. 
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STEP ABOARD 
TO CANADA — 


Enjoy Ganadian 
hospitality all the way by TGA 
Super Constellation 





Montreal and Toronto are one 
relaxed night away when you fly 
TCA Super Constellation. And 
the morning you step down, TCA 
connections wait to fly you across 
Canada or to key U.S. cities. 





NEW LOW FIRST CLASS FARE 


TCA offers a new Jow First Class 
fare to Canada and will continue 
to offer Deluxe accommodation, 
with a ‘ Siesta’ sleeper seat, at a 
small extra charge. Both classes will 
enjoy a separate club lounge and 
the finest in food and service. Ask 











TCA’s 15-day Excursion 
Return offers a saving of 
more than £34 on a Regular 
Tourist Fare. 





your Travel Agent for full details. 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. WHitehall 0851 
And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 


Serving Europe, all Canada, the U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean 














One and a half million times 
larger than life 


You are looking at something which, until recently, has 
never been seen by the human eye. It is a photograph of 
a metal compound, magnified 14 million times, showing 
lines of molecules one ten millionth of a centimetre apart. 


A TI scientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at T I’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as 2 first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 
of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals, 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for the 
community through TI. Some long-range projects are 
regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge, but 
the results of the main body of-work are to be seen in the 
design and quality of the wide range of existing products 
and the new products and processes which stem from TI’s 
seven Divisions: 

STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION 
CYCLE DIVISION 


STEEL DIVISION 
* GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 Trafalgar 5633 
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Issued by THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON 
and the ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH 


in the interest of a better.understanding of the fundamental problems of providing 


a higher level of retirement pensions without harm to the Nation’s economy. 
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Disinflationary policy in 1956 succeeded in some of 
its objects but failed in others. It must be given 
most of the credit for restoring Britain’s balance of 
payments from the plunging deficit of late 1955 to 
a substantial surplus in 1956. It steadied consump- 
tion, while the investment boom continued to run 
its course; and brought about an impressive if 
partly involuntary increase in personal savings. It 


that led the Government to stiffen its restraint upon 
internal demand at the end of 1955 ; and the Econo- 
mic Survey is able to record that this trend at least was 
rapidly reversed. Imports rose no further, after their 
“enormous increase ” in 1955, while exports continued 
to rise, rather faster than the year before. The visible 
trade deficit was thus reduced by £300 million from 
one year to the other. Disappointingly, there was little 
net change on invisible account, which has been 
expected to improve after the disappointing perform- 
ance of 1955: this seems to have been mainly the effect 
of Suez on oil shipping. But the improvement in the 
visible balance transformed the 


I T was a rapid worsening of the balance of payments 


Survey of Disinflation 








took the edge off total demand for labour, and 
caused some small net transfers of unskilled labour 
between industries. On the other hand, it did no 
more than moderate the rises in prices and wages ; 
and it wrote off any significant increase in output. 
So it probably raised labour costs at least in British 
industry more than galloping inflation had done 
during the boom. 





The huge increase in imports in 1955 occurred 
largely in response to industrial demand for materials 
from overseas; production has been rising, and 
there seems also to have been some periodical upswing 
in stocks. Last year this growth of demand for 
materials was checked, along with the growth of indus- 
trial output ; the volume of imports fell very slightly, 
but their cost was about level with 1955. Exports, 
when adventitious elements are ironed out of the com- 
parison, may have risen about 6 per cent in volume, as 
against a rise of, say, 44 per cent in 1955. This increase 
was achieved, moreover, by selling more of the right 
things to the right places : it was particularly marked 





country’s balance of payments from a 


CHANGES IN OUTPUT 1955~56 


in exports of capital equipment and 
in trade with North America and 











deficit of £113 million (excluding ‘decrease % increase Europe. Nevertheless, it has again to 
defence aid) in the last half of 1955 to As mde he be set against a considerably larger 
a surplus of £145 million in the first | Agricu/ture F5}+£emn increase in world trade in manufac- 
half of last year and of £65 million in | mining wit tures: so the British share of that 
the second (£37 million of interest on | _¢.g0 mn RBI Manufocturing trade continued to fall. 

North American loans having been : The current surplus on the balance 
paid into a special account and not pooner eat —+£6om of payments ‘was rather more than 
debited against the current balance of | ricity,woter.-—————— sufficient to cover Britain’s net long- 
payments). Counting in defence aid, Services term investment overseas. The survey 





the change was from a deficit of £79 
million for the whole of 1955 to a 
surplus of £233 million last year. 








Figures show the contribution to the 
opparent increase in domestic output 
between 1955 & 1956 at!955 factor cost 


introduces new tables recording what 
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estimates, set against the current balance of payments 
and changes in its monetary assets and liabilities vis a 
vis the rest of the world, afford an indication of how its 
“ overseas monetary position ” changed during the year. 
In 1956 the country’s balance on current and long-term 
uivestment account improved to a surplus of £42 
million, following a deficit of some £240 million in 
1955. In the first half of last year, indeed, in spite of 
some running down of sterling balances abroad, this 
surplus on “commercial account’ made possible an 
increase of £95 million in the reserves. But in the 
second half of the year, the worst period for the trade of 
the overseas sterling area with other countries, an 
increase in Overseas investment moved Britain’s “ com- 
mercial account ” into deficit ; moreover with the crisis 
of confidence over the Suez adventure, there was a 
considerable outflow of miscellaneous capital and big 
reductions in overseas holdings of sterling. Britain 
suffered large losses of gold and dollars. By calling in 
second-line reserves—drawings upon the International 
Monetary Fund and credits from the Fund and the 
American Export-Import Bank—it was able to check 
speculation against sterling. But the political adventure 
had cost the reserves more than a virtuous year of 
disinflation had increased them. 


Restraint at Home 


People had larger incomes, but did not spend 
much more. This made room for a continued rise 
in investment and exports, though production rose 
hardly at all last year. 


OVERNMENT policies were aimed at arresting an 
G inflation in which the price of final output in the 
economy had been rising between 1947 and 1955 by 
rather over 4 per cent a year : but in 1956 the price of 
final output rose by more than 5 per cent. An increase of 
about £1,180 million in the gross domestic product at 
current prices, that is to say, comes down to an increase 
of only about £240 million when expenditure is re- 
valued ‘at constant prices (the alternative method of 
calculating the gross domestic product from figures of 
output suggests, incidentally, a real increase of only 
about one per cent, or £160 million). With an increase 
of about £100 million in imported resources, this made 
at the most £340 million of extra supplies in real terms 
available in the economy. Well over two-thirds of these 
extra resources went overseas in exports ; there was an 
increase of about £80 million in fixed investment ; con- 
sumption rose only about. £60 million in real terms, and 
government expenditure on current account by {£50 
million. There was an off-setting saving in stockbuild- 
ing ; though stocks seem to have gone on rising, last 
year’s increase was {100 million less than in 1955. 

Against the tiny increase in consumption—about a 
half of one per cent, after allowing for price increases— 
one can set a large increase in personal income : total 
disposable income, after taxes, rose by nearly £1,100 
million, or 8 per cent. The balance between income 
and spending, which is nowadays confidently labelled 
“personal saving” though it is bound to contain a 
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considerable residual error, rose sharply, from £1,004 
million in 1955 to £1,481 million in 1956. “The 
balance of personal savings,” says the survey, “ is shown 
to rise by nearly £500 million, bringing the total of 
personal savings up to Io per cent of disposable per- 
sonal income, a proportion considerably higher than in 
any previous year since the war.” This increase in 
saving—which was clearly substantial—represents the 
difference between the balance of assets and liabilities of 
people over the year. Repayments of hire purchase 
instalments and reductions in overdrafts and mortgages 
would probably account for about a third of the increase. 

! This moderation 
of demand from 
consumers, and a 
markedly slower 
rate of stockbuild- 
ing, enabled ex- 
ports to rise even 
more, and fixed in- 
vestment to go on 
rising —though 
according to the 
survey less than 
half as much as the 
year before. Fixed 
investment is put at £3,088 million during 1956, an 
increase of 8 per cent in money terms ; but the Govern- 
ment’s indices of investment goods prices bring this 
down to an increase of only about 3 per cent in real 
terms. No outsider can assess the quality of these 
indices, which are unpublished ; they suggest a much 
larger real increase in industrial and commercial build- 
ing and works than in plant and machinery deliveries, 
which sounds rather peculiar in the third year of an 
investment boom. Whatever adjustment for higher 
prices is made, fixed investment last year seems to have 
been at its highest level ever in this country, though the 
rate of expansion began to slacken by last spring. Fixed 
investment in 1956, as in 1955, rose more in manufac- 
turing industry than in other sectors of the economy, 
reversing the trend of earlier years when housing or the 
nationalised industries made the running. 

The bulk of the increase in fixed investment, there- 
fore, was carried out by private industry. Fixed invest- 
ment by companies rose by about £130 million in 1956 
(the increase had been £200 million in 1955); but 
their investment in stocks rose much less than the year 
before, so that the two forms of investment together 
came to rather less than in 1955. The survey puts the 
total fixed investment of companies at £1,106 million, 
plus an increase of £300 million in the value of their 
stocks ; with undistributed profits, after tax, rising to 
£1,513 million and the raising of £236 million by new 
issues, this would once more leave the company sector 
comfortably able to finance its expansion of capacity 
and remain a net lender to other sectors of the economy. 
But the survey’s estimates of company profits have to 
be judged against the year’s experience in industry and 
commerce. 
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ECONOMIC POINTERS 
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£ million 
1954 1955 | 1956 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
| 
Expenditure generating gross | Shares in the gross national 
national product : _ product (factor in- 

Consumers’ expendi- comes) :— 

COPE Ss incdsnacneee ce 11,963 | 12,772 | 13,378 Income from employ- 

Public authorities’ cur- WE cutckocacaees 10,307 | 11,206 | 12,201 
rent expenditure on Income from self-em- 
goods and services. 3,143 3,211 3,513 ee 1,595 1,667 1,695 

Gross fixed investment 2,550 2,855 3,088 Gross trading profits of 

Valueof physical increase companies and public 
in stocks and work in corporations ...... 2,930 3,189 3,300 
SIGUE i455 cx50nw es 75 300 200 Other gross trading in- 

Exports of goods and WON kag as ceneuns 835 859 907 
a eee 3,608 3,925 4,366 Residual error ....... 89 78 |— 129 
Less imports of goods Less stock appreciation |— 75 200 |— 150 

and services ...... —3,596 |—4,140 |—4,268 
Less taxes on expendi- Gross domestic pro- 
ee ere —2,485 |—2,626 |—2,822 duct at factor cost.. | 15,681 16,643 | 17,824 
SIE «ce ois nc 0 06% "423 346 369 Net income from 
' SAGE es a cs tewwst } 225 160 178 
| National income and de- | 
Gross domestic product |  preciation (gross nat. 
ot OUT GEE. o0 0 écsas | 15,681 16,643 | 17,824 COO 6 cccaccaces 15,906 | 16,803 | 18,002 


SUPPLIES 
BETWEEN 


CHANGES IN 
EXPENDITURE AND 
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1955 AND 1956 


£ million at 1955 factor cost 





Expenditure :— 
Consumers’ expenditure 
Public authorities’ 

rent expenditure on 
goods and services... 


GI C6 cccstacee 

Other fixed investment 
Investment in stocks and 

work in progress .. 


ee 


Supplies :— 
Gross domestic product. 
Imports of goods and 

services 





cur- 


Gross fixed investment :— 


Exports of goods and | 





+ 6 


+ 50 


— 25 
+105 


— 100 
+250 


+340 


+240 





CURRENT AND LONG-TERM INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


GROSS FIXED INVESTMENT 






































COMPANY FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
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£ million £ million at 1948 prices 
| | i 
1956 | 1956 |, 1956 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
1955 | (pro- | Jan.- [July-Dec. | 
\visional) June | en 
| — By industry group :— | 
l Agriculture, forestry and fish- } 

Current balance :— | | | Mtrdvaitcercccsxeeuns 76 75 | 80 84 73 
(i) With rest of sterling area... [+ 225 + 284 |+ 113 |+ I7I Mining and quarrying ...... 38 50 64 68 65 
(ii) With non-sterling world... |— 304 |-— SIi+ 44 |- 9 Manufacturing... ....ccccce 468 | 454 | 464 549 608 

) Building and contracting.... 28 26 30 36 35 
Gi} VUNG Gl GPG. bi viccincucs — 79 |+ 233 |+ 154 |+ 79 Gas, electricity and water . 191 | 206 | 239 250 235 
| Transport & communication 169 | 199 | 202 196 238 

Long-term investment transactions | | Distribution and other ser- 

(net) (outflow —) :— | | VICES 2... cece eee ee eeees St | 169 | 218 274 272 
(i) With rest of sterling area.. | 119 - 150 o- 37 |— 113 Reese 06 ceavecucaees 377 | 493 | 519 480 462 

(ii) With non-sterling world... |\— 44 |— 41 |— 27 |— 4 SOGIS BOUVIER. 65 6 cc ccececs 8i | 83 89 90 10! 
Other public services ...... 57 61 65 64 76 

(iii) With all areas ............ — 163 |— 191 |— 64 |— 127 Legal fees, etc. ........-+-- 37 35 37 4l 34 

Balance of current transactions and | ; ee er errr 1,673 1,85! 2,007 2,132 | 2,199 
long-term investment :— | 
(i) With rest of sterling area... + 106 |+ 134 |+ 76 |+ 58 By type of asset :— 

(ii) With non-sterling world... \— 348 |— 92 |+ 14 |— 106 Vehicles, ships and aircraft. . 212 242 261 293 322 

Plant and machinery ....... 624 632 700 | 767 772 

(iii) With all areas ...........4. — 2422 /+ 42\+ 9 fas 48 ere rrr re 377 493 | 519 | 480 462 
} } Other new buildings and | | 

navies cuneuaukaeea 460 484 | 527 592 | 643 





1,673 





1,851 





| 2,007 
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£ million 
| | PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPEN 
| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 tom ee 
| | million 
| | 
Current account :— 1954 | 1955 1956 
Gross trading profits of com- 
a operating in the UK.. | 2,384 2,659 | 2,959 | 3,043 ] 
ail eer 325 | 440 | 381 408 i LEC CCE CTE C TOUTE OLOP TTT | 9,345 | 10,180 | 11,070 
Less UK tax payments ....... — 86 — 754 |\— 826 — 767 Forces’ pay in cash and kind .............. 363 362 "405 
Less interest payments ...... - ie ae we i Employers’ contributions (').............. 599 664 726 
: eo Income from self-employment ............ 1,595 1,667 1,695 
Income available for distribution | | Rent, dividends and interest ............... 1,590 1,769 , 
OF INVESEMENE ..... ccc eceee | 1,594 2,056 2,168 | 2,266 National insurance benefits and other current 
less dividend payments ..... i 540 -— «603 -— +706 — 753 grants from public authorities........... 1,020 1,114 1,194 
Undistributed profits after tax.. | 1,054 1,453 1,462 | 1,513 
eit Total personal income ............0.s000 | 14,512 | 15,756 | 16,970 
apital account :— | | ee | -1,266 |—1,369 |—1,453 
Sources of finance :— | Less national insurance contributions. .... I— 1332 |— SM _ 643 
Undistributed profits after tax | 1,054 1,453 1,462 1,513 Less remittances abroad (net) ........... —- sgl I7/- 15 
Borrowing by new issues .... | 101 182 214 236 
| | Total disposable income ..............0-. 12,706 | 13,776 14,859 
—— and net lending :— aa _ or oe 
ixed investment at home.... 1. Consumers’ expenditure ................. 11,963 | 12,772 | 13,378 
Increase in value of stocks.... | 22 264 | 490 300 Balance : saving before providing for depre- | 
Addition to tax reserves..... 5 | 130 | 25 | 134 | ciation and stock appreciation........... | 743 1,004 1,481 
Increase in other assets (net) . . 447 184 209 
| 











(?) Employers’ contributions to national insurance, superannuation and pension funds, etc. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Dead Level in Industry 


Industrial costs rose, while output did not. There 
was more activity—and more profit—in commerce 
and trade than in manufacturing. Price inflation 
slowed only a Kittle. 


HATEVER increase there was in national output 

last year seems to have come from agriculture 

and from increased activity in distribution and the 

service trades—not from industry. Throughout the 

year, industrial production remained at the high level 

first reached early in 1955, about 35-38 per cent higher 

than in 1948. It showed no signs of increasing generally 

during the year, though “there were widely divergent 
movements in different industries.” 
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panies as a whole, nevertheless think that gross profits 
rose by 3 per cent for all companies—implying a rise of 
IO per cent or so in profits outside manufacturing. 
Clearly, commerce and trade were doing better last year 
than manufacturing industry was ; but so sharp a con- 
trast in profits is surprising. 

Whether or not prices rose as fast as costs, they 
were hardly stable. There is an air of unctuous 
disingenuousness about the survey’s discussion of 
Mr Macmillan’s price plateau ; the reader can almost 
feel the politician’s breath coming down his own neck, 
let alone the authors’. In fact, retail prices rose about 
5 per cent between 1955 and 1956, though only 
about 3 per cent during the course of 1956 itself ; and 
prices of all manufactured goods are said to have risen 
by about 44 per cent between the two years. 

Strain upon the metal-using indus- 





The working population showed no 
significant increase and with the 
softening of demand for marginal 


. . x% 
workers the number of women in jobs 10 ws 


HOW COSTS HAVE CHANGED? 
WN 1952-3 [7]'53-4 —)'54-5 9's5-6 


tries, often cited as one of the main 
reasons for stiffening disinflation late 
in 1955, eased considerably during 


eer ae 1956 ; total output in this mixed bag 


+5 +10 





declined slightly. | Manufacturing err 
ouput, the most dynamic element in 
economic expansion in Britain since 
the war, is indeed shown as falling 
slightly last year, by just over I per 
cent. Manufacturing employment 
also fell during the year; but the 
survey, taking averages for 1956 
against those for 1955, reckons that 
ouput per man-year in manufacturing 
declined by about 2 per cent. Since 
annual earnings in manufacturing _- 
industry rose by 8 per cent—fully as PRICES OF 
much as in the boom of 1955—it may aun 
be inferred that labour costs rose by 


OUTPUT PER 
MAN-YEAR 


ANNUAL 
EARNINGS 
PER EMPLOYEE 


PRICES OF 





BASIC MATERIALS 


2% Be eS 


of engineering industries indeed fell 
slightly. Within this group, the 
survey shows output for investment 
(excluding cars) as rising about 3 per 
cent (which is in line with its modest 
estimate for the real increase in 
capital investment in plant and 
machinery). Output of cars for the 
home market and metal consumer 
goods fell by more than 20 per cent; 
and engineering output for defence, 
which in recent years has taken about 
an eighth of their total production, 
also declined. Engineering exports 








roughly ro per cent. Fuel prices 

rose even more ; but prices of other basic materials went 
up only about 25 per cent. Since some of the manufac- 
turing industries were operating well below capacity, 
their overhead costs will also have risen. Year-to-year 
comparisons of “costs” of this kind are inherently 
dubious. What one might more confidently say is that 
earnings continued to rise at more than the rate that 
investment in improved equipment could match even 
at full output, and that industry was in fact working 
somewhat below capacity. 


In such circumstances, businessmen may well have 
considered it prudent to absorb what they hope are 
temporary additions to costs, over and above the 
ordinary rate of inflation ; and prices of manufactured 
goods certainly did not rise as much as the survey 
suggests that costs in manufacturing may have done. 
With an air of discovery, the survey comments, “ The 
implication is that profit margins in manufacturing were 
on average reduced.” The Government statisticians, 
holding that there was some slight decline in manufac- 
turing profits, which account for two-thirds of gross 
trading profits in private industrial and trading com- 


rose. But the survey shows also a 
marked decrease in output of “ other 
industrial goods, repair work, and stock changes,” 
which includes most semi-manufactures and com- 
ponents—suggesting that intermediate output in 
British engineering may be geared rather more to the 
production of motors and consumer goods than to the 
building of plant and machinery. These industries’ total 
demands for steel were more easily supplied in 1956 
than in 1955—though imports of steel were virtually 
as large as in the previous year and cost more. 


“When Expansion Is Resumed...” 


In 1956, Britain could not have improved both 
production and the balance of payments ; it was 
one or the other. Is it still ? 
“O N THE whole,” concludes a survey that is gener- 
ally concerned more to delineate the Govern- 
ment’s disinflationary policy than to analyse its working 
or its results very deeply, “‘ this policy was successful.” 
This verdict may seem overkind to less committed 
observers: but the reasoning is consistent, if circular. 
By forgoing increases in consumption and production 
and simultaneously encouraging exports the nation 
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secured a substantial improvement in the current 
balance of payments ; most capital goods industries, the 
railways and the coal mines gained small numbers of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers ; savings rose ; the 
price plateau held for six months. “ Restoration of the 
current balance of payments surplus without checking 
production could have been achieved only by an even 
better export performance ”; and the only major expan- 
sion achieved in exports was of precisely the capital 
goods that home investment required. 

Once the Suez Canal is back in use, the survey 
suggests, “a renewed upturn in European production 
in the second half of 1957 may be expected ” if perhaps 
“at a more moderate pace than in recent years.” 
Equally, it is distantly confident about the United 
States: “generally speaking no great changes from the 
present prosperous conditions seem likely, one way or 
the other.” And any general pick-up in economic 
activity later this year might somewhat increase the 
general level of commodity prices for the primary pro- 
ducing countries. But its prophecies are largely 
reserved for foreigners. At home, this survey is much 
less prepared to look ahead—or to relate what happened 
in 1955 and 1956 to the long-term progress of the 
economy. 

Estimates of investment intentions for 1957 in private 
industry are now in the public domain, and the 
Treasury will recently have concluded its annual exer- 
cise in telling the nationalised industries what it agrees 
that they may invest this year. Here the survey permits 
itself a clear indication: “ Investment by private indus- 
try is likely to remain this year at about its present high 
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level, and investment in the basic services of fuel, power 
and transport (including new road building) is expected 
to increase.” Private industrial investment would 
appear from the quarterly estimates, already to be 
running down—though there remains some possibility 
that last year’s increase, in real terms, may have been 
under-estimated. This investment, the survey agrees, 
has improved British industrial efficiency and capacity. 

How much potential expansion in output will be 
available from that additional capacity is unknown, but 
it must be considerable. In its understandable, and 
indeed inevitable, emphasis upon improving the balance 
of payments enough “ to finance our long-term invest- 
ment overseas and strengthen our position as an inter- 
national banker,” the survey tends to treat that expan- 
sion as an independent phenomenon, to be reckoned 
with when, for reasons presumably of its own, it occurs. 

“When the expansion of industrial production is 
resumed,” it notes, additional imports will be needed ; 
this means an even more rapid increase in exports than 
in recent years and that “a considerable proportion of 
the additional output ” must be exported. Kept thus 
at arm’s length, industrial expansion is no longer treated 
as the capacity from which it will be practicable to 
supply more to the various sectors of demand, but as 
something that in “the external conditions for a suc- 
cessful year,” Britain may cautiously be able to afford. 
“Internally, high savings and all possible restraint in 
Government expenditure should create a situation 
favourable to the export effort and help us to avoid any 
undue increase in the level of imports when expansion 
is resumed.” 








BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Where Suez Hit Sterling 


HE characteristic feature of the sterling crisis of the 
ti second half of 1956 was that, apart from some fall in 
earnings of Middle East oil companies, the strain was con- 
centrated.wholly on the capital account. Britain’s current 
balance with all countries was transformed from a deficit of 
£102 million in the second half of 1955 to a surplus in 1956 
of £154 million in the first half and £79 million in the 
second ; and the deficit with non-sterling countries shrank 
from £211 million in the second half of 1955 to £92 million 
in the second half of 1956. Despite the receipts from the 
sale of the Trinidad Oil Company, there was still a small 
net outflow of long term investment. In consequence, as the 
first line of the table shows, the “ commercial balance ” with 
the non-sterling world improved from a deficit of £243 
million to one of £106 million. But for the drawing of 











£201 million from the International Monetary Fund at the 
end of December, the reserves would have fallen in the half 
year by £291 million (compared with a rise of £95 million 
in the first half of 1956 and a fall of £200 million in the 
second half of 1955). This is attributable to three major 
influences : 

The running down of sterling balances ; 

The withdrawal of short term capital through a host of 

other channels ; 

To a smaller extent, a reduction in the contribution of 
gold and foreign exchange of the overseas sterling area. 
In the second half of 1956 the overseas sterling area as a 
whole provided Britain with a net sum of only £9 million 
of gold and exchange ; the current deficit with Britain of 
£171 million was financed largely by a big increase in the 
inflow into those countries of British investment capital (of 
£113 million), and also by some running down of sterling 
balances. The overseas sterling countries were thus able 
to countenance a rise in imports from both the dollar area 
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and, still more, from Europe. The country in which this 
trend was most marked was India, but it was seen also in 
the colonies, whose sterling balances actually fell somewhat, 
to £1,286 million—still accounting for nearly two-fifths of 
all overseas countries’ sterling holdings. On the other 
hand, there was a further increase in receipts from gold 
sales, for the most part of course from South Africa, to a 
new record of £125 million in the second half year—half 
as much again as in the whole of 1953. 


WHO DREW ? 


A striking feature of the analysis of the capital strain 
is the extent to which this was attributable to Western 
Europe. Of the further reduction of £84 million in the 
sterling balances of non-sterling countries in the half-year, 
£30 million was attributable to OEEC countries. The much 
smaller holdings of dollar countries, which had been heavily 
run down in the year preceding the Suez crisis, had already 


virtually touched bottom (at £37 million), whilst those of _ 


other western hemisphere countries actually rose by 
£7 million, following a rise of £16 million in the first half. 
Balances of other non-sterling countries, however, dropped 
by £60 million in the second half and £114 million in 
the year as a whole—a fall attributable primarily, no doubt, 
to Japan, China and the non-sterling Middle East. 

THE CAPITAL STRAIN 


Transactions with non-sterling world 
(£ million) 





| 1955 


Jan.- 


| June 





Balance of current transactions and | 
long-term capital i- 105 | 
Receipts of foreign exchange from | 
RSA | + 96 | 





“Commercial balance”’ 9 





Short-term and miscellaneous cap- 
ital, and errors and omissions ... 30 76 
Movement of sterling balances .... 84 
Change in official holdings of non- 
dollar currencies, EPU debt, etc. 
Dollar payment into waiver account on a! ab 37 
IMF drawing (+) repayments (—) 
by UK or bee nae +201 
Change in reserves —200 — 90 











The outflow of £76 million of “ miscellaneous capital and 
errors and omissions,” which includes a partial estimates 
of the “leads and lags” in current payments, also appears 
to have been attributable to a substantial degree to OEEC 
countries. The speculative pressure from Europe is reflected 
in the fact that while the commercial deficit of the whole 
sterling area with OEEC rose only from £84 million to 
£106 million, the official statisticians estimate that the net 
dollar deficit in all transactions with these countries rose 
from £144 million to £215 million. It thus accounted for 
over two-thirds of the loss in the reserves in the second 
half-year excluding the IMF drawing. 


STERLING AND GOLD RESERVES 





Increase in Reserves 


HE British gold and dollar figures reflect little of the 
49 excitement and two-way activity that have charac- 
terised the foreign exchange market in recent weeks. During 
March the reserve rose by $62 million, which included 
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$17 million from the European Payments Union in settle- 
ment of the February surplus, and $5 million of defence aid 
from the United States ; as the regular $3 million was paid 
out to creditors of EPU in bilateral settlements the residua! 
inflow, reflecting market operations during March, was 
$43 million. India, however, is known to have drawn 
$673 million from the International Monetary Fund during 

March, and the precise effect of this operation on the 
reserve cannot be assessed. As a member of the sterling 
area India banked the dollars in London and replenished 


THE GOLD RESERVE 





. | Aid and | 
EPU special 
|payments| 
jor credits 


Reserves 
at 
end of 
period 


Change 
($ million) settle- i 


ment* 





reserves 





1956 :— 
—5l 
September...... |} —34 
—28 
—28 
—49 — 169 


—I7 — 36 
+20 — 20 
+17 — 27 
— 6 




















* Relates to balance in previous month. 
of Trinidad Oil = ¢ Includes $30 mn. from official sale of US government 
bonds. § Balance of drawing of $56! mn. from IMF, defence aid of $6 mn. 
and end-year instalments of $181 mn. on US and Canadian postwar loans. 


Includes drawings by India from IMF of $59 million in February and $67 
million in March. 


t Includes $177 mn. from sale 


its sterling reserves, but it is probable that it drew con- 
siderably on its London balances to make non-sterling pay- 
ments which may have cost gold and dollars. 

But for the Indian drawing from the IMF the residual 
change in the reserve last month, reflecting the intervention 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account in the market, would 
probably have been small. The trend is more truly 
reflected in the balance with EPU, where the January- 
February surpluses of £9 million and £8 million gave way 
to a deficit of £3 million in March. The deterioration 
here and in the residual balance is attributable to the 
further pressure on sterling caused by the strikes. Dollar 
payments for oil continue to be “very heavy,” but so far 
there has been no drawing by Britain on the IMF standby 
credit or on the $500 million credit from the Export- 
Import Bank. 


STERLING BEARS COVER 


During the past week the foreign exchange market has 
reflected the fluctuating news of labour troubles in 
Britain. The rate on New York, which was_ hovering 
around $2.79 towards the end of last week, took a sudden 
dip on Monday and touched $2.78}. At the same time 
the three-months premium on dollars, which had narrowed 
down to 1% cents, widened to % cents. Since then the 
official rate has recovered sharply to 2.78%, and the three 
months’ premium on dollars has narrowed to 7 cents, the 
most flattering rate for forward sterling since February 
1955. This must denote a covering of short accounts. 
Continental rates have also moved in favour of sterling 
during the latter part of this week. 

The feature of the exchange market continues to be the 
underlying weakness of the French franc. France’s deficit 
with EPU last month rose to $93,696,000 from $88,040,000 
in February. The March deficit would have been greater 
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still had it not been for a massive mobilisation operation 
by the Bank of France which ordered all French banks, 
nationalised or not, to repatriate any surplus foreign ex- 
change balances in excess of those existing on January Ist. 
This succeeded in bringing to the. Bank of France, and 
therefore into the EPU clearing, foreign currencies which 
did not represent current commercial transactions. This 
running down of foreign currency balances partly explains 
Britain’s deficit with EPU of £3 million in March, which 
will be settled this month by a payment of $6 million. 
France has already asked for a $200 million extension of 
its quota when EPU is renewed for a further year from 
June 30th next. 


THE MARKETS 


Waiting for the Budget 


T would have been remarkable if markets had developed 
I a clear direction this week. Investors had a mass of 
heavy information to digest—the Economic Survey, the 
national income figures, the gold and dollar statement, the 
balance of payments, the strikes and their settlement, and 
the continued intransigence of Colonel Nasser. And they 
had to look forward to the budget. So most investors 
marked time. But markets have not been stagnant ; there 
has been enough business passing to show that investors 
were not shaken in their theory that inflation is still winning. 
Oil shares have been bought. Industrials have risen a little. 
The Economist indicator is up two points, from 204.9 to 
206.9. Gilt edged have sagged a little. The Financial 
Times index of government securities was down in the week 
ended on Wednesday from 87.48 to 87.32. 

A pronounced surfeit of short-dated bonds is still felt 
in the money market while the big banks are certainly not 
buyers ; a few of them are believed still to be sellers. At 
the longer dated end of the list institutions such as insurance 
companies are showing a pronounced reluctance to- buy. 
Their predilection is for the double option—the fixed 
interest security that might become a useful equity. The 
massive over-subscription of the Pressed Steel Company’s 
issue of £2 million 53 per cent convertible debenture stock 
1977-82 at par, is an illustration of the sort of investment 
ideas that prevail among them. The offer attracted {£22 
million of applications. 

It is futile to expect markets to adopt any other shape 
until after the budget, or to hope that funding by sales of 
government stocks through the market will yet start up 
again. The government broker, with a more varied list of 
securities on offer than usual, prices his holdings in general 
at about half a point above the market. It is arguable that 
to cut those prices and get funding restarted is an obvious 
need, but sound tactics suggest that such a move should be 
carefully timed so that when selling does start it finds a 
market ready to absorb stock. 





BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL 





“Real Investment?’ in 1956 


UCH of the information published in the preliminary 
White Paper on National Income and Expenditure 
now finds its way into the Economic Survey, this year 
Published the day before. But one “scoop” left for the 
national income accounts was the estimate of how much 
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the country ought to have been setting aside last year to 
maintain the value of its fixed assets—continaing the im- 
portant figuring on capital consumption introduced in last 
year’s Blue Book, which for the first time provided an 
official estimate of national income after allowing for 
depreciation. 

Last year new investment in fixed assets was valued at 
£3,088 million but partly offsetting this, it is reckoned that 
£1,735 million should have been allowed for wear and tear 
and obsolescence, so that only £1,353 million could be 
counted as a net addition to assets. Between 1955 and 1956, 
gross capital formation rose in value by 8 per cent, but 
capital consumption rose more thaa this following the 
1953-55 boom and consequently there was only a § per cent 
increase in the value of net investment which seems to have 
been entirely swallowed up by higher prices. The amount 


NET FIXED CAPITAL FORMATION AND NATIONAL INCOME 
(£ million) 





1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| 








Gross domestic capital formation . 2,368 | 2,550 2,855 | 3,088 








Less capital consumption....... — 1,368 | —1,427 | —1,568 | —1,735 
Netdomesticfixed capitalformation | 1,000, 1423 | 1,287 1,353 
Gross national product........... | 14,901 15,906 16,803 | 18,002 

Less capital consumption....... {—1,368 | —1,427 | —1,568 | —1,735 








PND ENON So cs cccntactces | asic 14,479 | 15,235 | 16,267 





of net investment, in real terms, was apparently no higher 
last year than in 1955 ; indeed, expressed as a proportion of 
the national income, these figures suggest a fractional fall 
in it. 

Behind these figures of capital consumption lies a 
formidable exercise full of hazards: it is perhaps no wonder 
that these hide themselves rather coyly among the notes 
at the back of the white paper. Only the bare total figures 
are given and it is impossible to judge them closely or carry 
the interpretation further until more detailed estimates 
appear, presumably in the next Blue Book. 


HOW DOES BRITAIN COMPARE? 


Many comparisons have been made since the war of the 
extent to which the major industrial countries have been 
investing in fixed capital equipment—nearly always to 
Britain’s disadvantage. All have so far suffered from the 
inadequacy and incomparability of the data. In the last two 
or three years, however, official statisticians in Britain and 
other countries have been refining their estimates of national 
investment ; and in the current issue of The Banker, Dr 
T. Barna, one of Britain’s most prominent academic statis- 
ticians, has there been able to present comparisons of net 
investment in Britain, Western Germany and the United 
States on almost exactly the same basis. 

His results are comparatively favourable to Britain. Using 
the same method of estimating net investment that the 
Central Statistical Office does, he calculates that the net 
value of fixed assets in manufacturing, shown in dollars of 
comparable purchasing power, has just about doubled 
between 1938 and 1956 in all three countries. Since 1948, 
the net value of manufacturing assets rose by 25 per cent in 
the United States, by 50 per cent in this country, and by 
as much as IIo per cent in Western Germany ; but these 
differences were no more than enough to offset the much 
greater net investment in manufacturing during wartime in 
the United States and Britain than in Germany (which 
expanded its industrial capacity during these years by con- 
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quest rather than investment). Moreover, Britain’s propor- 
tionate addition to capital per worker in manufacturing since 
1938 has been much more than in either country. 


OUTPUT & CAPITAL PER HEAD IN MANUFACTURING 
{in dollars of 1950 purchasing power) 
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Output per Head Capital per Head 





| | l 
United |Western; United | United |Western’ United 
Kingdom Germany| States cane nines States 
i 





$ $ 

1,300 700 | 3, 
"7 900 | 
2,100 — | 4, 
2,300 | 2,200 | ; | 


Dr Barna’s new calculations raise one important technical 
point ; he holds that official estimates of investment in 
Britain over the years leave out a very large amount of 
capital equipment put into manufacturing industry during 
the war (and some since) with Government money. It will 
since have been transferred on comparatively advantageous 
terms to companies, and is not necessarily depreciated in the 
normal way at all. This may account for a substantial 
increment of comparatively modern capital equipment in 
British manufacturing that Government estimates have so 

far missed. 














DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Lean Future for the Aircraft 
Industry ? 


ETAILED figures for defence expenditure had not been 
published when this issue of The Economist went to 
press, but the summary of defence policy contained in the 
White Paper issued on Thursday makes it plain that the 
aircraft and to a lesser extent the electronics industries face 
a future almost as lean as that which they endured during 
the postwar Hungry Forties. During the past five years, 
one-eighth of the output of the metal-using industries has 
been going into defence production and “ an undue propor- 
tion of qualified scientists and engineers are engaged on 
military work.” The reversing of this trend is bound to 
be painful, particularly since these industries have come to 
rely on their defence contracts to provide them with the 
flow of know-how and research that is needed for their civil 
projects. This is most obvious in the case of the aircraft 
industry, but it applies no less td electronics. 

Not only will the cake be smaller, but there are indications 
that the traditional defence industries will be getting a 
smaller slice of this smaller cake. The emphasis on nuclear 
weapons of every shape and size, from H-bombs down to 
pocket-size atomic warheads for anti-aircraft missiles means 
that expenditure on research and production at the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s weapons establishment at Aldermaston 
will be rising at the same time as it is contracting in other 
industries. The decision to build no more manned fighters 
or bombers beyond those already on the stocks does not 
automatically throw all the research and development work 
of the past three or four years into the waste-paper basket 
since the dividing line between the ultra-high speed fighter 
and the guided missile (which does not necessarily have to 
be rocket-shaped) is more apparent than real. But the 
diminishing size of the RAF gives notice to industry that 
even though the new defence plan provides for continued 
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work on guided missiles in this country, if only to see that 
British industry has a nodding acquaintance with its new 
technology, the projects will be fewer and will be ordered 
in smaller numbers than they were in the past. “Some 
establishments,” says the White Paper bleakly, “ will have 
to be closed.” 


REORGANISING ELECTRICITY 





Politics and Power 


ELDOM can any minister have seemed at such pains to 
dissociate himself from what he was obliged to argue 
as was the Paymaster General this week in announcing the 
Government’s surrender to the Tory backbenchers on the 
Electricity Bill. Mr Maudling had to say that for the 
reasons he himself had dismissed in the committee stage the 
Minister of Power had decided that the nationalised electri- 
city industry should not be allowed to manufacture electrical 
plant if it felt that prices were fixed against it by private 
manufacturers ; but only for research and development. The 
only new factor in the argument that has appeared since this 
clause was put into the bill is that a Monopolies Commission 
report has described in great detail just how manufacturers 
do exactly that; so Mr Maudling’s apparent distaste for 
what he had to say was understandable. 

This point in the Electricity Bill will probably never be 
an important one in practice ; but the circumstances of the 
concession are vaguely repellent. It is convenient for the 
Government that the Tory backbench fuel and power group 
happens to be partly co-terminous with its extreme right- 
wing critics on foreign policy, and that it has before Parlia- 
ment at the present time a bill for the reorganisation of a 
nationalised industry in which none of the people now 
responsible is really interested. Each time the Govern- 
ment has to clear up another part of the mess it has made 
of foreign policy, it is able to give a sop to the same group 
of critics in different hats by altering the Electricity Bill 
slightly more to their liking. It remains questionable, how- 
ever, whether the number of changes that these gentlemen 
want to insert into the bill will last out the mistakes abroad 
that the Government has to repair ; so the concessions on 
electricity need to be strictly rationed. This week the Gov- 
ernment did not, as had been foreseen, insert into the bill 
the further meaningless concession that all electricity 
authorities should borrow capital without a Treasury 
guarantee. Is it saving this up as the Parliamentary price of 
surrendering to Nasser over payment of the Canal dues ? 


BUDGET BACKGROUND 





The Exchequer Accounts 


HE Exchequer returns for the budget year to the end 
b of March show that, after the expected spurt in issues 
in the final week, the surplus of current revenue came out 
at £289.8 million. This was £107 million smaHer than the 
surplus in 1955-56—though Mr Macmillan had budgeted 
for a substantial increase in the surplus, even before taking 
account of his promised “ economies.” Yet, as was suggested 
here last week, the out-turn is a good deal better than seemed 
likely a few months ago. In the below line accounts— 
which are not strictly part of the budget accounts at all since 
authority for the expenditures they represent is drawn from 


Continued on page 66 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Unilever’s Growth 


4 PER CENT is a moderate yield. It is 

the yield offered by Unilever 
Limited’s £1 ordinary stock at 87s. 6d. 
In buying the stock at that price or in 
refraining from taking profits on 
existing holdings, private and institu- 
tional investors look beyond the fat 
earnings cover and -the progressive 
dividend record. They look for further 
growth in one of the largest trading 
empires in the world, an’empire ted 
to the custom of the housewife. The 
latest increases in dividend from 1§; to 
17} per cent for Limited and from 14 to 
15} per cent for NV have reinforced 
that confidence. 

There are risks. As a user and a pro- 
ducer of raw materials for soap and fats, 
the Unilever dyarchy is best served by 
stable commodity prices. Violent fluctu- 
ations in them can bring sudden stock 
losses or gains. But the empire is so 
big that its directors can afford to say 
that a stock loss or profit of less than 
{1 million is not “material ””—in the 
sense that they need not make any special 
transfer to or from reserves to take 
account of it.. As a producer of mar- 
garines, fats, soaps, detergents and 
proprietary foods, Unilever Limited and 
Unilever NV trade in highly competitive 
markets, where advertising costs are 
high. But the two partners have the 
skill, the experience, the financial re- 
sources and the sheer size to meet any 
challenger on better than equal terms. 
Ultimately, then, the balance which 
investors have to strike is between the 
risk of world trade recession and the 
assumption that living standards will 
continue to improve. 

Investors who prefer the expansionist 
view may take growth for granted, 
simply because such growth can be 
largely self-financed. In 1956 Unilever 
Limited and Unilever NV_ spent 
£37 million on fixed assets (against 
£28 million) and they expect to 
spend still more this year. Yet the 
group made no appeal to the capital 
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market and is not likely to have to do so 
this year. 

Last year the capital employed by the 
group went up by nearly £40 million to 
over £470} million, liquid and near 
liquid assets rising by about £154 
million, partly on involuntary growth, for 
stocks were about £10 million less than 
they would have been had not the 
Middle Eastern crisis delayed the arrival 
of some raw materials and caused some 
forestalling purchases by consumers. To 
finance this growth, over £19 million was 
provided in depreciation and over £35 
million by profit retentions. 

By an improvement in stock control 
and in the employment of physical 
capital, the rate of return of net profits 
to capital employed rose last year from 
9.8 to 10.2 per cent. The margin of net 
profits to turnover rose from 2.8 to 2.9 
per cent. This is not a big return. But 
in a year in which Unilever’s own 
economists estimate that world indus- 
trial output rose by 4 per cent, the 
group’s turnover rose by 10.3 per cent— 
from £1,515 miilion to £1,671 million, 
including a rise in inter-group trans- 
actions from £394 million to {441 
million. And the combined gross 
trading profits of the two partners rose 
by 153 per cent. 

The increase in sales was fairly 
uniform both by product and by area. 
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But the increase was most marked 
geographically in “ Africa, the Middle 
East and Australasia,” and in comment- 
ing on the trade of the United Africa 
Group in British West Africa the direc- 
tors specifically say “gross margins 
tended to increase, except margins on 
textiles in Ghana.” The directors also 
draw attention to “the success of the 
best quality margarines” and to the 
“remarkable headway” made by syn- 
thetic detergents (which make up 
about one third of Unilever’s soap and 
detergent sales). 

These are but a few facts gleaned 
from the mass of information which the 
Unilever report always provides. Some 
facts and figures, because commercial 
prudence so, dictates, are missing, 
notably the profits earned (as opposed to 
the actual sales achieved, which are 
disclosed) in individual product groups. 
But shareholders will receive additional 
information during this year. The 
directors have decided to issue an interim 
announcement of turnover and profits 
for the first half of each year. They 
warn shareholders that, because of 
fluctuations in the prices of oils and 
fats, “six monthly figures can be par- 
ticularly misleading for a business such 
as Unilever.” Price fluctuations are 
usually “ ironed out ” over a full year, but 
in the half yearly figures where these 
fluctuations may have a more important 
(though perhaps only temporary) in- 
fluence they intend to publish the 
amount of any stock reserve adjustments. 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 




















(£'000s) 
Unilever Limited Unilever NV Combined 

1955 1956 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 

| 

Profits and Dividends :— 4 
Trading Surplus......cccccece ane 49,577 | 56,659 53,485 62,111 | 103,062 | 118,770 
CORPOCRER cc ccccsccceccs aane 8,559 9,511 8,731 | 9,836 17,290 19,347 
Trading profit .........0eseeseee 40,821 | 46,886] 44,634 | 52,143] 85,455 | 99,029 
Investment Income ..........+00+ 1,059 | 1,154 308 | 339 1,367 | 1,493 
"WHEE co acdcducus Qo oc ccccces 21,227 23,999 22,678 27,873 43,905 | 51,872 

| | 
Pe OU 6. cc eeeucewcueaucs 19,663 23,064 21,480 | 23,845 41,143 | 46,909 
SED x cdrnachsneuuanaanees 22,915 | 25,204] 22,203 | 21,929 | 45,118 47.133 
Ordinary dividends............. 2,425 2695] 5018 5555] 7,443; 98250 
Retained profits .............05 | 17,990 | 20,009} 16,089 15,270] 34079 35.279 

Assets and Liabilities :— 
Ordinary capital ............s0. | 26,746 26,746] 35,615 35,615 | 62,361 | 62,361 
Retained profits ............005 | 120,496 143,265] 66,124 80,913 | 186.620 | 224178 
Minority interests.............. ! : 15,230 8,691 | 9,316 23,095 | 24546 
SIND sissaascennedecanens | 25,600 26,800} 9,962 10,714] 35.562, 37'514 

| 

Capital employed.............. | 254,447 276,844 | 176,496 193,775 | 430,943 | 470,619 
Land, buildings and equipment, etc. 91,532 104,334 87,160 95,174] 178,692 199,508 
Pee Pack kckéccccaccvce |; 96,615 111,555 95,297 103,529} 191,912 215,084 
STR eee | 133,914 | 138,312 | 96,086 104,629 | 230,000 242,941 
GN cbundcawdcdcucauaucwes 71,751 72,990 38,068 41,529 | 109,819 114,519 
CAVOUCINONES 5 occ ccccccccececoes 18,873 21,890 8,323 10,095 | 27,196 | 31,985 
GN wnitetdedsdinaccanttenkis 19,343 | 17,766] 18,759 24.844] 38102 42610 
IN sik tceniintinia’ 4,213 46,312] 40,372 | 50,274] 86,585 97,036 
Short-term borrowings ...... eae 16,776 14,380 16,368 12,538 33,144 | 26,918 
Net current assets..........++++. | 157,832 165,289} 81,199 | 90,246 | 239,031 | 255,535 
WP Ris fies scicnnviseses | 254,447 | 276,844 | 176,496 | 193,775 | 430,943 470,619 
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Continued from page 64 

individual Acts and not circumscribed within the budget 
year—net expenditures are markedly short of estimates, 
owing largely to the very sharp fall in Exchequer borrow- 
ings by local authorities. The deterioration above the line 


THE YEAR’S OUT-TURN AND ESTIMATES 
(€ millions) 
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— taking account of ‘‘economies’’ estimated in budget speech at 
mn. 

is due partly to a shortfall of customs and excise revenues, 
but mainly to an unexpectedly large rise in expenditures. 
As can be seen from the table, this was spread fairly evenly 
over the three main constituents—interest on the national 
debt, defence expenditure and civil expenditure. 


THE BANKING PICTURE 





Accelerating Advances 


NE third of the remarkable increase in net personal 
QO saving estimated by the Economic Survey to have 
taken place in 1956 is attributed to a reduction in borrow- 
ings from three sources—building societies, hire purchase 


companies and the banks. This year, there are already 
indications that in each of these channels of finance the 
_trend is turning upwards. The most striking visible change 
is in bank advances. The latest quarterly classification, for 
the three months to mid-February, showed the first upturn 
in borrowings by the personal and professional group and 
by hire purchase finance companies since the squeeze took 
effect. Now the figures of the clearing banks for their 
mid-March make-up show a further large expansion in 
advances to the private sector. 

The banks’ total advances rose in the four weeks to mid- 
March by £53 million, despite further repayments by the 
state boards of £17} million. The increase of £70} million 
in advances to all other borrowers follows a rise of 
no less than £97 million in the preceding (five-week) period. 
Admittedly, bank borrowing is seasonally high in the tax 
gathering weeks of the new year, and it seems that the 
expansion in the March period was partly attributable to 
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special influences at the National Provincial (which was 
responsible for two-fifths of the aggregate increase in 
advances). But allowing for all these factors there seem; 
still to have been an underlying expansion. Much of th: 
new credit has gone to the “ essential” industries produc- 
ing for export; but while there has been no conscious 
departure from the principles of the squeeze on other 
borrowers, there is little doubt that these have been abi:, 
for one reason or another, to get more bank accommodation. 

Whatever the exact force at present of the squeeze by 
official request, the banks face a growin, pressure fur 
restraint from commercial considerations of liquidity. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
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March 20, 1957 
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Holdings of liquid assets were run down further between 
February and March, as the Treasury was repaying bills 
from its surplus of revenue, and in conjunction with the 
rise in advances this induced two of the Big Five banks— 
the National Provincial and Lloyds—to sell nearly £8 
million each of investments. The aggregate decline in port- 
folios was £18 million, reversing the greater part of the 
purchases made in the first seven weeks of the year— 
primarily by the Midland and Barclays. But the average 
liquidity ratio dropped a full point, to 32.6 per cent, and 
that at Lloyds dipped fractionally below the conventional 
minimum of 30 per cent. 


TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA 





Canberra Opens the Door 


HILE some members of the sterling area are tightening 
\ up on imports others are relaxing restrictions. Last 
month South Africa took a further step towards the removal 
of import controls; this week Australia announced an 
increase of import licences of £A75 million a year, starting 
on April rst. This increase (the economic background of 
which was described on page 1098 of The Economist of \ast 
week) raises the permitted level of imports to £A775 million 
in the year beginning July rst and follows an increase of 
£A30 million a year on January Ist. Full details are not 
yet available. 

Licences for industrial materials and equipment, which 
come under the administrative and “A” categories, are 
increased by about £A3o0 million a year. Licences {or 
consumer goods, which hitherto have borne the brunt of 
the restrictions, are eased considerably. Licences for con- 
sumer items in category A are increased by about {A190 
million a year, or by 20 per cent; they include washing 
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For the smaller business... 
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THIS IS MECHANIZED BOOK-KEEPING 
THAT IS NOT EXPENSIVE! 


This is the Burroughs Director 600, an extreme- 
ly versatile accounting machine, especially 
designed for the small and medium sized busi- 
ness. Sales, purchase, and general ledgers, 
stock records, cost records, payroll—it will 
do them all! , 

The Director automatically adds, sub- 
tracts, prints in red, dates, tabulates, returns 
and spaces correctly; 15” front feed carriage 
and adjustable form guides allow you to use 
forms of varying sizes and designs. A full key- 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


board date makes rapid date changing easy. 
Listing key, combined with a short-cut key- 
board, enables you to convert a Director to 
a rapid adding machine as well. Hand emer- 
gency operation in case of power failure. 


Burroughs The most experienced manufacturers of 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, T'ypewriter-Accounting, 
Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 


LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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glassware. Imports of paper in ‘this category are trans- 
ferred to category A, and are increased by 10 per cent. 
Licences are once more transferable among all goods in 
category B and the sub-categories are abolished. These 
relaxations together equal £A6o million a year ; it is not yet 
clear on what goods the remaining £A15 million will be 
spent. Imports of unassembled and assembled motor 
vehicles are unchanged ; a statement will be made when the 
government has completed a review of imports of motor 
vehicles.and of the needs arising from projected develop- 
ments in local manufacture and assembly. A further 
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machines, refrigerators, carpets, linoleum, whisky and 
pottery. 

Licences for items in category B are increased by about 
{A20 million a year, or by 66 per cent ; they include cotton, 
rayon and wool piece goods, clothing, toys and sporting 
goods and certain metal manufactures and appliances and 


extension of the licencing period, which was increased from 
three to four months on April 1st, will be considered in 
November. 


COSTS OF FLYING 





Dearer Air Fares 


HE international airlines are taking emergency action 
- to raise their fares by five per cent this summer on 
flights to Europe and across the North Atlantic. This is a 
case of the operators becoming snarled up in their own 
rate-fixing procedure. They would not normally consider 
making fare changes before September, the date when 
ironically enough they are due to iron out the last details 
of the new third-class Atlantic fares to be introduced in 














Gut grey fog hung over Halifax, 
with grey chimneys and grey hills 
peeping through the murk. Inside the 
Victoria Hall a grey cloud of tobacco 
smoke hung over the drab stalls and 
galleries and grey suits and dresses of 
the patient voters. Golden mayoral 
chains on the platform and an occa- 
sional bright red hat in the pit stalls 
shone through the haze. Beneath Mr 
Fred Bentley’s silver grey head a broad 
smile developed; he was home by 
eight votes. The very arithmetic of 
Mr Bentley’s election was exciting. He 
was the third and last of the successful 
candidates for the Halifax Building 
Society’s board. First came Mr Currer 
Briggs with 1,330, then Mr Cowan 
Douglas 1,298; Mr Bentley scored 
1,255 and Mr Roger Tolson, the vice 
president and only loser, 1,247. The 
number of imported voters—em- 
ployees, agents, and surveyors—brought 
into Halifax for conferences on that 
auspicious first of April was 740; the 
President, Mr Algernon Denham, let 
drop this figure while hotly denying a 
sll higher one. They did not neces- 
sarily all vote the board’s ticket, but it 
is a fair guess that among those who 
reached the meeting under their own 
steam, the preference for Mr Bentley 
was’ more decided than the voting 
figures show. 

It was a needle contest with the issue 
always in doubt. Most of the support 
for Mr Bentley was effective, but some 
of it came close to ruining his chances, 
while another few minutes of disserta- 
tion from the President on his dispute 
with the Building Societies Association 
could have put Mr Bentley to the top 
of the poll; the master in building 
society techniques was for once right 
off form. But it was a well mannered, 
well conducted meeting of lower 
middle-class Yorkshire men and women 





Mr Bentley Wins at Halifax 


who had stood some hours of discom- 
fort and would tolerate anything short 
of boredom. It applauded the Arch- 
deacon of Halifax when he called Mr 
Bentley “a man of Halifax, honoured 
by many for his services to the com- 
munity.” It applauded Miss Hilda 
Smith, the daughter of a former general 
manager and director, when she 
declared: “The directors are our 
servants, not our masters.” And impar- 
tially it clapped Mr Denham for 
promising that the annual meeting of 
the Halifax would never be held in 
London. But slow clapping and 
stamping speeded the long speeches of 
Mr Warbreck-Howell in favour of Mr 
Bentley, and of Mr Denham himself. 
The main issues inevitably were of 
personality and personal conduct. Mr 
Bentley showed just how he felt when 
he pleaded guilty to an outburst in the 
boardroom in 1955. He could not, he 
said, recall an occasion when any re- 
commendation he had made as general 
manager had been accepted by the 
board unless he had got the president’s 
approval before entering the board 
room. The charges and counter 
charges were distasteful. Mr Denham 
alleged that there was an interval of 
several days between a decision of the 
council of the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation not to put a ceiling on invest- 
ment of limited company money and 
the receipt of the letter informing the 
Halifax board of the fact. Mr Bentley 
was both vice-chairman of the associa- 
tion and general manager of the 
Halifax at the time ; the implication is 
that he delayed telling his board. A 
counter charge by Mr Bentley, not 
denied by Mr Denham, related to a 
visit by Mr Denham and Mr Tolson 
behind Mr Bentley’s back to the vice- 
chairman of the association, Mr 
Meikle, who is general manager of 








the Woolwich Equitable Society, to 
explain the Halifax board’s attitude to 
Mr Bentley’s candidature. It may have 
been odd for a non-member society to 
approach the vice-chairman of the 
Building Societies Association about 
the composition of its own board, but 
there is no evidence that it gave offence 
to Mr Meikle. 

One singular incident at the Halifax 
meeting was the intervention of Mr 
Hubert Newton, who spoke as a 
member of the Halifax society, though 
he is better known as general manager 
of the Leek and Moorlands society and 
a past chairman of the Building 
Societies Association. He made the 
point, since underlined by the Associa- 
tion in a public statement, that the big 
investments of company money, which 
were one of the elements in Mr 
Denham’s quarrel with the association, 
do not, on the figures now published, 
form an important part of building 
society liabilities. 

So after three hours’ debate, Mr 
Bentley, whose stature in the building 
society movement is high, was put on 
the Halifax board, and Mr Tolson, a 
wool spinner of distinction, was put 
off. It would be pleasant to think, 
now the votes have been cast, that the 
quarrel could be forgotten and the 
Halifax could resume its great influence 
in the association and the movement. 
That clearly was Mr Bentley’s hope, 
but unfortunately it does not follow yet. 
Mr Bentley, as he warned members, 
still needs the concurrence of the 
trustees of the Halifax pension fund 
before he can take his seat. Then he, 
though chairman of the association, 
will be a single director of a non- 
member society, whose board is 
apparently still at loggerheads with the 
association. The outcome of the 
grievous Halifax affair has still to be 
revealed. Much depends on whether 
Mr Denham can make his next move 
a constructive one. 
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the spring of 1958. But rising costs have forced at least 
some operators into the position where they cannot face 
the summer at present fares and each operator is there- 
fore applying to its respective government for permission 
to allow a surcharge of 5 per cent to be made on existing 
rates. 

If these charges are to be made from May Ist, as the 
operators want, governments will have to move more 
quickly than they are accustomed to do. The ponderous 
gavotte performed by the airlines each time they negotiate 
a basic change in rates arises from the need to get approval 
of the change from the government of each interested 
airline. The process: of getting—sometimes forcing 
—unanimous agreement from a group of operators whose 
views differ radically, getting government approval to 
those changes, and finally putting the new rates into opera- 
tion can take anything from one to two years. By the 
time the new third-class fares come into force, with their 
spartan standards of comfort, passengers may well find 
that they are paying almost as much for their ticket as 
they did for the old tourist services a few years before. 

The airlines are caught temporarily in a period of rising 
costs, particularly for fuel, wages and replacements, when the 
new aircraft that might ‘counter-balance these increases 
are still:some way off. They cannot expect much help from 
rising traffic, since summer services both in Europe and 
the North Atlantic are already flown almost booked to 
capacity. But fortunes vary markedly between different 
operators, and they would gain more sympathy in their 
search for higher fares if the surcharge was made optional 
rather than mandatory on all international operators. Just 
because this is an emergency procedure, and the sum 
involved is small, such a clause might have been accept- 
able to governments. It would have given the airlines an 
opportunity to give practical expression to the repeated 
assertions that their rate-fixing body, the International Air 
Transport Association, is not a rate-fixing cartel. 


CITY TRAFFIC 





Congestion in Prospect 


N a few weeks petrol rationing will begin to ease, and 
| traffic congestion can be expected to clog up the streets 
of British cities again. The enforced switch from private 
to public transport probably reached its peak at the end 
of January, when the volume of private traffic in inner 
London was about a third below normal and London 
Transport was carrying about 9 per cent more passengers. 
Already there have been noticeable signs of a drift back 
towards “ normal.” 

Fuel rationing was certainly an effective short-term cure 
for the problem of urban congestion—at least on the streets. 
But no one could seriously suggest this as a permanent 
solution, nor would an administrative ban on private trans- 
port in city centres be more workable or“acceptable. Even 
Sir John Elliott, who opened up a vigorous poster cam- 
paign “on behalf of ” his nine million customers against 
any attitude of hopeless resignation to the return of chaos, 
would be unlikely to argue for either of these extreme mea- 
sures. Equally it would be silly to imagine, as some 
pundits have done, that radical measures could have 
been implemented in the short period of relief offered by 
rationing, though Mr Watkinson claims that the police and 
others have learnt some new lessons which they will now 
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be able to adopt. The roots of the problem are too deeply 
embedded for any quick cuts; the growth of traffic has 
been outstripping the capacity of central urban streets for 
decades. The only sane policy will need time and 
patience ; it will involve parking meters and more off- 
street parking lots in the centre of cities and on the inner 
fringes near bus and tube termini to get rid of the prin- 
cipal villain—the street parker, of whom there were more 
than 40,000 in London before rationing—and then, when 
the real dimensions of the inadequacy of present street 
capacity can be better seen, a start might be made on 
cutting a few new expensive highways planned in the light 
of adequate intelligence of where moving traffic really 
wants to go. This, broadly but slowly, seems to be the 
present direction of official policy. 

There is another side to the coin, however. Though 
the end of rationing and the return of congestion in full 
summer bloom may lose London Transport and_ other 
public urban transport operators much of their windfall 
gain in business, they will still have to wrestle with the 
dislocation that clogged-up streets cause to their running 
times and with the concentrated surges of peak hour loads. 
London Transport has given its squad of bus movement 
controllers out in the field a stronger brief and has armed 
them with roadside telephones and a super-controller at the 
centre, in a further attempt to secure the best running 
traffic conditions may permit. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


_ Boomlet but No Bill 


HERE is not after all to be a Hire Purchase Bill this 
T session. Sir David Eccles made the announcement 
last week, and it will come as no surprise to the hire pur- 
chase finance houses, for they knew that the Government's 
intentions had already received several draftings and were 
making heavy weather. There is widespread agreement 
that some regulation of the terms on which hire purchase 
finance houses may raise deposits by public advertisement 
would improve the investment status of the good houses ; 
but there is no agreement that some such formula as: 
capital plus free reserves times X equals the maximum 





NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 





March, February, 


Source : HP Information. 1956 1957 





Cars :— 


7,053 5,114 7,253 
25,587 35,754 45,637 


3,508 2,934 3,447 
3,350 5,228 6,016 


4,229 7,812 


10,776 
8,569 15,980 


21,679 














amount that the hire purchase companies may borrow 
(where X may be fixed by the President of the Board of 
Trade from time to time) is the right way to do it. There 
will be no surprise either that the Government has made 4 
small concession allowing the hire purchasers of coaches— 
whose business is highly seasonal—to pay by unequal 
monthly amounts. 

Meanwhile business in motors, motor cycles and com 
mercial vehicles sold on hire purchase terms is still gather- 
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How adaptable is YOUR transport? 


| Even in this period of fuel rationing, 

| BRITISH ROAD SERVICES remain eager 
to investigate and advise you on your 
new or difficult transport problems. 


O BE OUTSTANDING in the field of road haulage, a 
"Titcansport service must be flexible. It must be 

able to adapt itself to your individual needs. To 
provide the vehicles best suited to your loads. Tw carry 
out the smallest, most routine assignments, or to 
satisfy the biggest, most difficult demands. And it must 
provide punctuality, speed and reliability. All these 
requirements are met by British Road Services. 


Further, during this difficult time of fuel ration- 
ing, British Road Services are endeavouring in every 
way to adapt themselves to serving your interests, and 
the interests of the Nation, as befits the largest and 
most adaptable road haulage operator in the British Isles, 





The facts. Consider for yourself these facts: British 
Road Services are a nationwide organization with vast, 
widespread resources. They are staffed with ex- 
perienced, enthusiastic men and sound administrators. 
At the present time, they are working in close colla- 
boration with British Railways who are handling, on 
their behalf, the long distance hauls which can no 
longer be covered by direct road services. 


Furthermore, their round-the-clock skilled enginter- 
ing service keeps the large B.R.S. fleet in the most 
economical running condition. And with the help of 
their teleprinter network, B.R.S. can rapidly trans- 
mit their traffic plans down to the last careful detail — 
thus avoiding waste of time, money and resources. 
Your time and your money, too. 


Economical methods. Sound knowledge and careful 
planning result not only in good transport, but also in 
economies to you. B.R.S. are eager to advise you on 
improved handling techniques, new types of vehicles, 
and new ideas in transport. Constant research keeps 
B.R.S. thoroughl fon up-to-date. Just telephone your 
local man. Action will follow immediately. 








Pickfords heavy haulage vehicles are renowned for their 
adaptability in moving indivisible loads. This example shows 
a 165-ton transformer en route from Newcastle upon Tyne 
to Blyth. 








This illustration shows how a B.R.S. general haulage 
branch carried a light but lengthy girder from Radley ” 
Wales by adapting a normal vehicle for this special journey. 


(a British Road Services Ltd 


y Look up your nearest depot 
in your local telephone directory 
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ing momentum. The total contracts registered for all items 
by HP Information for March was a record at 98,465 com- 
pared with 75,380 in February and 55,201 in March last 
year. The figures for motor cycles are swelled by a rapidly 
developing trade in the hire purchase of motor scooters. 


COTTON EXPORTS 





Lancashire in Fourth Place 


RITISH exports of cotton piece goods fell last year for 
B the fifth year in succession and Britain dropped from 
third to fourth place among the world’s exporters. Its total 
of 474 million square yards was 15 per cent lower than in 
1955; in only one peacetime year—1945—when Lanca- 
shire was struggling to recover from the wartime concen- 
tration scheme, has the total been lower. The heaviest fall 
in Lancashire’s exports was to Australia (where import 
restrictions were much to blame) and to the African markets. 
The record was not entirely gloomy ; shipments to several 


EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
(million square yards) 





] 
| 1936-38 | 








709 637 555 474 
| 1,521 1,566 | 1,420 | 1,320 
All countries........... | 6,010 4,810 | 5,420 | 4,950 | 4,990 


average 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 

I | 

} } 
DR iasundsesenweasen 2,511 | 914 1,278 1,139 1,262 
i icecntsivacgbctee 203 | 655 | ‘86I 749 | '740 
United States .......... 252 | 628 613 552 520 











* Million yards. 


Asian countries were higher than in 1955 and there was a 
recovery in shipments to North America. Of the major 
exporters only Japan sold more cotton piece goods than in 
the previous year, its shipments rising by 11 per cent to 
1,262 million square yards. India’s shipments were almost 
as high as in 1955, at 740 million square yards, and ship- 
ments by the United States fell by six per cent to 520 
million ; exports from both these countries remained much 
higher than before the war. Shipments from all countries 
last year are provisionally estimated by the Cotton Board at 
4,990 million square yards, one per cent higher than in 1955. 


COMPUTERS IN ACTION 





Electronics on the Rates 


HE Norwich City Corporation has stolen a march on 

many a bigger and wealthier local authority by becom- 
ing the first City Hall in the world to turn over its 
accounting and book-keeping operations to an electronic 
computer. On Wednesday, the Lord Mayor took formal 
delivery of a computer and its ancillary equipment manu- 
factured and more or less tailored to Norwich’s require- 
ments by Elliott Brothers and referred to as “Fred, the 
Fiendishly Rapid Electronic Device.” The total installa- 
tion, with its magnetic film for storing information, its 
calculating units, its punched tape for feeding data in and 
out of the system and its electric automatic typewriters for 
printing the final results, is costing the Corporation nearly 
£40,000. The annual saving was at first estimated at 
£8.000, but a closer survey carried out by the Corporation’s 
own methods division suggests that it may now be nearer 


£15,000 a year, or 10 per cent of the couneil’s total.adminis- 
tative costs. 





BUSINESS NOTES y 


The first job prepared for the computer has been the 
half-yearly rate demands for the 30,000 properties in the 
municipality. It will start immediately on calculating and 
printing the demands, and thereafter will keep automatic 
account of payments as they come in, some of them in 
weekly instalments of a few shillings a time, making 
allowances for sale of the properties and any other factor 
that would alter the original statement. It will then be 
extended to deal with the wages of 2,000 corporation staff, 
water rates, day-to-day cost accounting, and the loans and 
credits of the Corporation, including repayments of interest 
and principal. It takes time to prepare data in a form 
that suits a computer but the great advantage of this or 
any other computer accounting system is that once this 
hurdle has been overcome, the system itself thereafter 
makes all the necessary adjustments and allowances needed 
to deal with changing circumstances, and ferrets out auto- 
matically all the information from its own internal store. 
The Norwich installation, with four clerks feeding informa- 
tion on punched tape, and two trained “ programmers ” to 
prepare the work, frees 20 experienced clerks for work in 
other departments and disposes of a battery of punch card 
equipment. 


COBALT 


Developing New Markets 


RODUCERS of cobalt, a metal widely used in industry, are 

facing the prospect of surplus for the first time since 
the war. The years of scarcity discouraged research into 
new uses, and substitutes for cobalt in some applications 
were found. Though world consumption is still growing, 
production is growing faster, reaching about 15,000 short 
tons last year. To stimulate consumption producers have 
cut the price and are jointly sponsoring research into new 
uses. The spot price, after remaining steady for three 
years, was reduced on December Ist by 2s. to 19s. a lb, 
delivered United Kingdom, and reduced again to 16s. a Ib 
on February 1st. (A large part of world supplies are sold 
under contract at slightly less than the spot price.) 
Research, and the publication of papers on cobalt, will be 
undertaken by the Cobalt Development Institute that was 
recently set up in Brussels. 

The initiative in both moves was taken by Union Miniére 
du Haut Katanga, the Belgian Congo producer which 
accounts for about two-thirds of world production and sets 
the world price. Membership of the institute includes the 
two Rhodesian producers, Rhokana Corporation and 
Rhodesian Selection Trust. The production of Rhokana, 





‘‘Motor Business” 


The March issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available and includes: 
The long-term growth in domestic commercial vehicle 
demand. 
Prospects for buses and coaches. 
The Swiss market for vehicles and tractors. 
Notes on the Russian motor industry. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
Price indices of used vehicles. 
World exports of vehicles. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511. Ext. 49. 
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now amounting to about 1,200 short tons a year, covers 
Britain’s requirements ; RST’s interest comes from its new 
Chibuluma copper-cobalt mine. Cobalt’s fastest growing 
market, however, which now accounts for roughly a third 
of total consumption, is in high-temperature alloys for jet 
engines and guided missiles. 


PETROL SUPPLIES 





No Peace for the Pump 


LTHOUGH the government has not yet removed the 
A shilling increase in petrol duty, many dealers have 
apparently decided to take no chances and have started to 
reduce their stocks to minimum working levels in order to 
keep their losses down when the extra shilling is removed 
or reduced, even though they may be caught out by any 
sharp upsurge in motoring at the start of the new rationing 
period. They may also soon stand to lose the increase in 
dealers’ margins—13d. a gallon—on any petrol they happen 
to have in hand. This was imposed in two stages, in Decem- 
ber and last month, to compensate them for their smaller 
throughputs during rationing. But there will be no case 
for keeping the whole of this increase in the new rationing 
period. Petrol sales through pumps then are likely to be on 
average not more than 20 per cent below normal whereas 
the extra 13d. added about a third to their margins, bring- 
ing them to a little over 7d., on average, for each gallon. 

The easing of petrol supplies in the next few months will 
also almost certainly usher in a new, and even more furious, 
stage in the war over tied garages. This controversy has 
been somewhat submerged by the fuel shortage and there 
was an informal agreement by the oil companies to limit 
their efforts at seeking new customers while rationing lasted. 
But it seems that this has not prevented some suppliers taking 
advantage of any financial strains among dealers to offer 
them new inducements for agreeing to give exclusive sale 
or exclusive display of their petrol and lubricating oils. 
About 92 per cent of all garages are now associated with or 
owned by oil companies, and as the remaining 8 per cent 
are probably determined individualists no matter what 
inducements are offered, the oil companies will be concen- 
trating their efforts on getting as many of this 92 per cent 
as they can and getting them on long term contracts. 


TOBACCO 


Fighting for Smokers 


oR the first time since the early thirties competition has 
EF now become really intense in the tobacco industry, and 
there is strong chance that the industry may be entering a 
period of some interesting shifts in fortunes for many com- 
panies. The first sign of these new conditions came about 


two years ago when imports of tobacco leaf first matched. 


the postwar level of demand. Consumption rose sharply 
at first, but the increase in the tobacco duty a year ago 
appears to have put an effective brake on that. Then the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act last summer swept away 
some of the industry’s self-imposed shackles on competition 
—which a few of the smaller concerns had already been 
putting under some strain. And now, perhaps rather ironi- 
cally, the Monopolies Commission is starting to investigate 
the industry as a possible “ single firm” monopoly—just 
when the industry’s colossus, Imperial Tobacco, is itself 
feeling the pinch of competition. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


_ the Exchequer by surprise ; 
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Total spending on cigarettes and tobacco in 1956 rose 
by some six per cent to a record £935 million. This was 
the biggest annual increase since 1948, but because of the 
5 per cent rise in duty and some price increases, the increase 
in real consumption was the smallest for six years. The 
volume of smoking actually fell after the budget, but over 
the whole year it rose by just over one per cent to about 
250 million lb—which was still a good five per cent below 
1946, before the Dalton increase in tobacco duties. This 
halt in the growth of smoking appears to have taken even 
total receipts from the duties 
are likely to have fallen short of the £707 million estimate 
and may have set the Chancellor wondering whether there 
might now be some substance in the industry’s perennial 
argument about diminishing returns. 

The increase in duty and the vigour of competition took 
a Slice off Imperial’s turnover in the second half of last year. 
Any reduction in that company’s share of the home market, 
probably still more than three-fourths (it leaves the export 
market to British-American Tobacco), might be fairly wel- 
come. But it is difficult to say yet which of the other firms 
and brands have been gaining. No doubt Gallaher, with 
its highly successful Senior Service brand among others, 
has acquired new strength, but its report has yet to come 
out. Carreras, on the other hand, has only with difficulty 
been able to maintain its relative position, and the other 
medium-sized firm in the industry, Godfrey Phillips, has 
also not yet reported. 

Amongst the smallest companies, a number of which have 
been in the red for several years, competition has become 
desperate. Gift coupon trading has brought some immediate 
gains for some. Kensitas, which is owned by J. Wix and 
which led the field in this form of selling before 1934 when 
the practice was dropped by agreement, with compensation, 
claims to have expanded its sales more than ten-fold since 
December and to have earned more than the scheme has 
cost. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The total of share and deposit investments over £5,000 in 
the Bradford Permanent Building Society was incorrectly 
shown in the table on page 1106 of The Economist last 
week as £11,134,000. The correct figure is £1,134,000. 


* * * 


At the time Crosse and Blackwell announced a one for 
five rights issue at 30s. per ordinary share, its existing shares 
stood at 38s. 6d. and not at 58s. 6d. as stated in these 
columns last week. 


* * * 


Mr L. P. Jackson, the chairman of Gordon Hotels, has 
announced the results of the polls taken at the com- 
pany’s recent extraordinary meeting. All eight resolutions 
put forward by the shareholders committee to remove Mr 
Jackson and three of his co-directors from the board and 
to appoint others were defeated. The majorities in favour 
of the sitting board were in each case small. The resolution 
to remove Mr Jackson was defeated on a poll by 624,588 
votes against 582,322 votes. 
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Overheard in the bar of the 


“So do millions of other people. They like it because it’s 
Royal Court Theatre Club, 


different from any other popular daily.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, it treats its readers as adults to start with. !t 
assumes that they like to make up their minds without 
having other people’s opinions forced on them. Whatever 
the event the News Chronicle reports it objectively. 
Whatever the controversy, the News Chronicle weighs 
up the pros and cons and encourages its readers to think 
for themselves. That is why it is the most influential of all 
popular dailies.” 


“Now mY ‘But what sort of people does it influence?” 


“The more intelligent sections of the community, 


irrespective of class or income group. For the News 


wife SWEATS Chronicle has a readership of over 5 million you know, so 


its readers must be a pretty good cross-section of all walks 


by the of life. They're the sort of people who appreciate worth- 


while things—good music, good books, good drama—in 
News fact, | bet there were quite a few News Chronicle readers 
in the audience tonight. One great advantage of adver- 


7 a2 tising to such people is this. They have the nous to 
TONIC é recognize good value.” 








And if you wish to know 
how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 
a Chronicle, just ring 
i & . ~ ‘ 
PY tnd. a William Memory, Advert- 


isement Director. FLEET 


NEWS CHRONICLE STREET 5000 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 


ISCUSSING the fall from £15.3 million 

to £10.3 million in the profits of 
Associated Electrical Industries last year 
Lord Chandos told shareholderes on 
Wednesday that he did not think that 
1956 “will prove a reliable guide to the 
potential earning capacity of the group 
when the results of our capital expansion 
and reorganisation begin to take effect.” 
Among the reasons he enumerated for 
the fall in profits were: 

(1) An increase in wages and a conse- 
quent reduction in margins, especially on 
exports. 

(2) A sharp fall in the demand for such 
products as valves and cathode ray tubes 
which coincided with a reorganisation of 
production. 

(3) Reduced margins on lamps, again 
occurring when production and sales were 
being rationalised. 

Looking ahead, Lord Chandos drew 
attention to the “ unusually large influx 
of orders ” since the turn of the year and 
to the contribution to earnings the new 
factories which AEI was building last 
year will begin to make in the latter 
months of the current year. Looking 
still further ahead, he believe that the 
electrical industry will about double in 
‘size in the next ten years. 


REYROLLE 


psn an unexpected piece of news 
comes over the Stock Exchange 
“ ticker,” the jobbers, with a sharp glance 
at the state of their books, have to act 
quickly. The composition of their books 
may force them to act illogically. Is that 
what happened when Reyrolle’s abrupt 
decline in profits was announced ? After 
this news the company’s £1 ordinary 
stock units fell from 112s. to rors. before 
recovering to 105s. 

The facts on which investors and 
dealers had to come to an opinion were 
meagre. The final ordinary dividend 
(payable on the capital as increased by 
the rights issue of 1,526,470 shares at 70s. 
each) was raised from Io to II per cent. 
Thus the full year’s dividend was in- 
creased from 16} to 17} per cent, the 
minimum rate within the range of 
market expectations. This increase did 
nothing to soften the shock of the fall in 
earnings. After tax of £1,303,353, the 
net profit for the year to December 31st 
was £1,259,920; in 1955, after tax of 
£1,690,587, the net profit was £1,986,296, 
but this figure included a surplus of 
£232,372 arising from a revision of the 
basis for valuing work in progress. On 
this showing, gross profits appear to have 
fallen by about 24 per cent. 

Reyrolle’s stock has been brought 
down to an exiguous yield as a growth 
stock in the atomic power field. 
Expected growth of this kind takes time 
to come to maturity and investors 
who took up the stock did so with the 


prospects of five years ahead rather than 
with current trends in profits in mind. 
Hence the optimists might say: take the 
long view, ignore this setback, and note 
that, though the dividend cover has been 
reduced, it is still ample. But Reyrolle’s 
results may suggest to the more cautious 
that rising costs even in so fully occupied 
an industry as electrical manufacturing 
can seriously influence the size of the 
fruit that a growing tree bears. At the 
newly established price of 105s. the 
Reyrolle stock yields 3.4 per cent. That 
may be more realistic. 


DISTILLERS’ CAPITAL 
PROPOSALS 


ARGE groups with interlocking sub- 

sidiaries often find it advantageous to 
tidy up their capital structures. 
Beecham Group and Bowater Paper have 
both done so and now Distillers has 
issued details of its scheme to convert 
the preference shares of its subsidiaries 
into an undated 5} per cent consolidated 
unsecured loan stock of the parent com- 
pany. On a maximum conversion 
£9,910,870 of the new stock would be 
issued; no minimum proportion of 
acceptances is laid down ; but the direc- 
tors of the subsidiary companies recom- 
mend shareholders to accept. The new 
loan stock is redeemable by purchase up 
to a price of £110. 

The details of the conversion are set 
down in the accompanying table. Share- 
holders gain in income and cash pay- 
ments are to be made where these are 
necessary to cover accrued dividends on 
the existing preference stocks. The terms 
have been fixed by reference to the 
market prices of the shares and to the 


New Maximum 
Per £100 53% New of 
of preference loan income new 
stock stock 


£ 
100 
120 


6) %, 125 
Buchanan-Dewar6% 115 
Buchanan-Dewar 

» 4 142} 


73% 
tomes “Buchanan 6% 115 
John Dewar 6%.. 15 
John Haig 5% 100 
Manchester 
15 


United Yeast 6% .. 115 
John Walker 7%... 135 7 I 924, 454 


White Horse Distil- 
142} 7 16 695,727 


lers 74% 

rights of the different classes of holders. 
The choice of an unsecured loan stock of 
the parent company (covered about six 
times by assets and about 22 times by 
earnings) as the method of exchange 
should ensure that there is no dilution 
of the security now attached to the pre- 
ference shares. 


£ 
168,250 
566,230 


Booth’s Distilleries 
sy% 


3,683 
2,272,226 
3,210,621 

708,962 
262,694 
29,880 
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The © 


The method should also save the Dis- 
tillers group profits tax. But this i, not 
the primary object of the scheme. Rather 
this object is to make more easy (and 
less costly because it will save stamp 
duty) transfers of assets and shares 
between subsidiaries within the group, 
The scheme, which has been planned for 
some time, will tidy up the capital of 
the group and may in the end tidy up 
its administration too. Similarly, another 
large group, Turner and Newall, has set 
in train a reorganisation of the share 
capital and administration of its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Most of the outstanding preference 
shares are held by the public. A few are 
held by investment trusts and some more 
by composite insurance offices. Divi- 
dends on any of the preference shares 
held by investment trusts rank as 
“franked” income; these trusts are 
likely to lose a little on the exchange, 
Nor do the composite insurance offices 
welcome a change from “franked” to 
“unfranked ” income. But these holders 
form a tiny minority. The scheme should 
commend itself to the bulk of share- 
holders. 


DE HAVILLAND 


HE decision to restore the de Havilland 

ordinary dividend to 7} per cent, 
at which it stood before the Comet 
disasters, gave a fillip to the company’s 
£1 stock units. Confidence should gain 
further strength from the full report and 
the cautious but not unhopeful tone of 
the statement by the chairman, Mr W. E. 
Nixon. 

The increase in the dividend from § to 
73 per cent (absorbing £378,246 net) 
followed an advance in net profits from 
£958,575 to £1,659,238 and in gross 
profits from £3,923,232 to £5,558,12I. 
Most of the divisions of the group had a 
successful year, but the chairman says: 
“It is especially gratifying to report that 
a large part of the additional profit is 
attributable to the Canadian company.” 
The group was able to finance a growth 
in its physical and working capital 
without difficulty and it should not find it 
too exacting to provide the money for 
its further commitments (estimated 
September 30th at nearly £2 million). 

Two comments by Mr Nixon point to 
the future plans of de Havilland. He 
says: “ Against the possible curtailment 
of military work there is no doubt that 
there are great opportunities in the ¢- 
panding civil market” and the flight of 
the new Comet prototypes he claims 4 

“a sound start to our plans for recovering 
our position in the jet transport field.” 

The company appears able at least 
maintain the dividend at 7} per ctl 
(which gives a yield of 6% per cent with 
the £1 stock units at 23s. 6d.). Indeed 
the directors in deciding upon the latest 
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dividend gave specific attention to * the 
present uncertainty | of the industry ” and 
the need to “conserve financial 
resources.” 


VAUXHALL MOTORS 


A». the ordinary shares of Vauxhall 
Motors are owned by General 
Motors of the United States. There is 
no British interest in the equity. But 
Vauxhall is one of the Big Three of the 
British motor industry and it is instruc- 
tive to compare its results with those of 
Ford Motor Company. Both companies 
work to the calendar year. 

Last year Vauxhall’s gross profits fell 
by 41 per cent and Ford’s by 44 per cent. 
In value Vauxhall’s sales fell by 5 per 


1955 1956 
Sales and earnings: £’000 £'000 
Bitten nwaehewwks a 75,113 71,293 
Gross profit ........0. ‘ 10,825 6,386 
WN 5.0 04060000000 4,282 2,452 
errr 6,542 3,934 
Vehicles sold ..... dwewes 142, a? — 
Sales value per vehicle... 529 576 
Gross profit per vehicle. 76 Sis 
So %o 
Gross profit/sales....... ‘ae 14-4 9-0 
cent and Ford’s by 4 per cent. The 


number of vehicles sold by Vauxhall fell 
by 13 per cent and the number sold by 
Ford by 83 per cent. The decline in 
Vauxhall’s volume of sales was sharper in 
motor cars than in commercial vehicles. 
Vauxhall’s margin remained higher than 
Ford’s ; Vauxhall’s margin came down 
from 14.4 per cent to 9.0 per cent and 
Ford’s from 11.8 to 6.8 per cent. On the 
average the selling price and the profit 
earned on each Vauxhall vehicle re- 
mained higher than the price and profit 
per Ford vehicle; one reason for this 
may be that a bigger proportion of 
Vauxhall’s output is commercial vehicles. 
Both companies in 1956 earned on the 
average a smaller profit on vehicles 
fetching higher prices. One final com- 
parison can be made: last year Ford 
spent about £14 million on fixed assets 
while Vauxhall spent about £17 million 
towards its five-year development pro- 
gramme, which the directors say “ will 
now be substantially completed by June.” 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
MURPHY RADIO 


Bw results of Murphy Radio for the 
year to December 31st are reassuring. 
Last year the domestic sales of radio and 
television sets fell sharply, though exports 
went up. In December, the chairman of 
Murphy Radio, Mr E. J. Power, revealed 
that in 1956 the company’s exports of 
broadcast receivers were nearly as many 
as the output of television receivers. 
Success in overseas markets, coupled with 
a contribution from the electronics divi- 
sion, is likely therefore to be the reason 
for the rise in the company’s gross profits 
from £502,421 to £544,524. 

Taxation has also gone up, from 
£275,190 to £311,817, and as a result net 
profits show a small decline, from 
£244,375 to £235,555. Hence it is not 
surprising that the directors, with a pro- 
gramme of expansion in train this year, 
have left the ordinary dividend at 20 per 
cent (absorbing £104,650 net). The §s. 
ordinary shares rose 6d. to 14s. 3d. after 
the preliminary announcement and yield 
7 per cent. 


EMI and THORN 


OME of the radio and television manu- 
facturers took a hard knock in the 
home market last year and competition 
between them is strong. Electric and 
Musical Industries was one of the com- 
panies whose profits were adversely 
affected by the fall in sales and its direc- 
tors set in train a reorganisation of its 
production facilities. Now comes the 
news that EMI and Thorn Electrical 
Industries are to merge their domestic 
interests in radio and television receivers 
in a new jointly owned company. Mr 
Jules Thorn, the chairman of Thorn 
Electrical, will become the chairman of 
the new company. 

The new company will be responsible 
for the design and marketing of all 
receivers under the Ferguson, HMV and 
Marconiphone trade marks. Production 
will be largely concentrated at the Thorn 
factories, so that EMI, though it will 
probably continue to produce certain 
components, will almost cease to manu- 
facture radio and television sets. The aim 
is to secure manufacturing economies. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Mar. 27 Apr. 10 May 1 
Apr. 9 Apr. 30 May 14 
Apr. 16 May 7 May 21 





|= vote for a resumption of work in 
the shipbuilding and _ engineering 
industries prompted a recovery in indus- 
trial stocks on Tuesday, which eliminated 
earlier losses and brought a further small 
advance in The Economist indicator of 
2 points to 206.9. Although gilt-edged 
securities recovered at the same time, 
earlier losses were not fully recouped and 
the rally petered out on Wednesday. 


Take-over rumours caused some sharp 
rises among brewery shares, Taylor 
Walker jumping 6s. to 33s. before receding 
after the board’s denial. Henekey’s ad- 
vanced 3s. to 12s. and Young and Co. 
“A” gained 3s. 9d. to 41s. 3d. W. Barratt 
rose 25s. to 80s. before reacting to 72s. 6d. 
Its proposed rights and scrip issues were 
announced on Wednesday. Other stores 
were firm, but Currys eased in spite of the 
increased dividend. Cinema shares were 
again slightly higher. Glaxo gained 2s. to 
32s. helped by the higher interim, while 
Borax rose Is. 9d. to 25s. 13d. Rising retail 
sales and the confinued expansion in hire- 

- purchase sales of motors assisted the 
upward movement in manufacturing 
shares and finance houses rose further. 
Bowmaker gained rs. 9d. to 19s. 9d. and 
United Dominions Trust 3s. to 88s. Ship- 
building and engineering shares were little 
changed on balance. Turner and Newall 
rose on the reorganisation plan. 


Oil shares developed a minor boom this 
week ; Burmah gained 6s. to 104s. 9d., 
Apex (Trinidad) rose 4s., British-Borneo 
5s. 6d., Canadian Eagle, regd. 4s. 9d., Shell 
Trinidad 12s. 6d., Trinidad Central 3s. 6d. 
and Ultramar 3s. 1}d. Kaffirs were often 
higher following the monthly returns, 
Hartebeestfontein gaining Is. to 47s. 4}d. 
on balance. Coppers hardened, Rhokana 
improving 1} to 38} xd. Consolidated 
Zinc rose 3s. 6d. to a new peak of 89s. 3d. 
Rubbers rose consistently and tea shares 
hardened. 































































































THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
Price Indices Average Yields “The Economist” Indicator 
(Dee. hee. 1950 = 100) (per cent) 
——__-, ——— 1957 = Indicator*| Yield % 1956 1955 
Group | rn } Mar. | Feb. Stee. 
| 
| 1986 1987 1987 1986 | 1987 | 1987 Mar. a | 201-6 5-50 High Low High | Low 
-—< —- — an | ow | ea ” = | on ih + 210-4 Baap | 232-1 175-2 
ectrical engineering ... | - 8 | ° . | 5° | 9° ”, (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28 ] 20) | Mar. 23 
Engineering............ 164-4 | 175-9 | 178-8] 5-03 | 5-07 | 4-98 | | April 3 206-9 | 5-35 toads ina ‘ceatiat ites: 
Motors and aircraft ..... | 158-4 168-0 | 172-6] 5-56 | 5-57 | 5-39 : » f 
Chain stores. ........006 247-4 | 279-3 298-5] 4-39 | 4-25 4-00 “* Financial Times” Indices 
Cotton textiles ......... | 100-5 | 106-8 | 103-7] 9-05 | 8-44 | 8-67 
CONES boi ives Ooeeue | 186-5 | 179-3 | 182-6} 5-08 | 5-38 | §-31 Ord Ord Fixed |. 24 Bar- 1956 1955 
FEE ME | 242-5} 339-1 | 351-6] 5-12 | 5-02 | 4-89 1957 Indext| Yield | Int.t Consols! gains 
eee 168-1 | 218-1 | 205-8} 5-75 | 5-03 | 5-49 rt ‘* | Yield Marked} High High 
Investment trusts...... . | 207-3 | 242-5 | 339-9 5-16 | 4-90 | 5-01 a - | 
Industrials :— Mar. 27 | 191-8 | 5-71 | 95-71 | 4-63 | 11,274] 203- 
Ordinary (all classes) .. 138-9 | 151-2 | | 151-9} 6-31 | 6-14 | 6-16 1 28 191-3} 5-72 95-78 | 4-64 | 10,314 Gan. 5) (ais 21) 
Preference ......60+ eoee | TU-1| 17-4) 76-3] 5-92 | 5-90 | 5-99 » 29; 189-8| 5-76 | 95-56] 4-66 | 8,789 
Debenture ...,.ccccese . | 72-4) 72-2| 72-0] 5-66 | 5-70 | 5°71 April 1 | 189-9 | 5-76 | 95-10) 4-71 | 10,339] Low | Low 
Total (capital goods) ...... 154-6 | 166-1 | 169-1} 5-50 | 5-37 | 6-28 » 2) 193-2} 5-66 | 95-33) 4-63 | 9,706} 161-5 | 175-7 
Total (consumption goods) . | 113-9| 118-2 | 117-2] 7-23 | 7-02 | 7°15 a 3 | 194-0 | 5-64 | 95-38 | 4-63 | 11,387 | (Nov. 29) | (Mar. 15) 
Consols 24% ..... giciee 15-4! 76-4! 75-41 4-70 | 4-63 | 4-70 Bases :-—* 1953=100. t+ July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| Net 
Prices, 1356 | BRITISH. FUNDS ric, | Price, | veld, Vist | Prices, 1956 Last Two ORDINARY 
Mar. pri pri “eg ividends \ 
High 1 Low | CUSTOCKS | 1957 1957 1957 => rw pre STOCKS 
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|STEEL & ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox .f{1 
Cammell Laird. . 
Dorman Long £1 
Guest Keen Nfld. 4 & 
a\Metal Box £1 
1240/Stewarts & Lloyds. i 
11 b\Swan Hunter 
840|United Steel 
24a) Vickers 


IF Funding 23% 1952-57. 99 §3 | 
93} |War Loan 3% 1955- 59... 96 if 
884% |Funding 24% 1956-61. 92 it 
{Exchequer 5% 1957 
‘Conversion 4% 1957-58. 
Serial F unding 23% 1957. 
Conversion 2% 1958- 59... 
Exchequer 2 
Exchequer 3°% 1960 
Conversion 44% 1962.... 
‘Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65, 
F unding 3% 1959. 69 


Funding 4% 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960- 10, 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63. 
Exchequer 24° 1963- 64.. 
Savings Bonds 24% 64-67) 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
Funding 3% 

iV ictory 4% 1920-76 
‘Conversion 34% 1969 | 
Treasury 34% 1977-80... 
Treasury 34% 1979-81...) 
Redemption 3% 1986- 96 . 
Funding 34% 1999. 2004. 
Consols 4% after Feb. 67, 
\War Loan 34% after 1952 
‘Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
Consols 24% 

Treas. 24% * after Apr. 75) 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69 .| 
Br. Electric 3° ‘1968-73. | 
Br. Electric 3°, 1974-77. .| 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. | 
Br. Electric 34% pa 
\Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 

Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 . 

Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
Br. Transport 4°, 1972-77 oy 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88, 70; 
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745 Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1 
4 aBr. Ins. Callenders. {1 
64a\Decca Record ....4/— 
15 c\Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
} 10 b/English Electric ...£1) 
40/9 |  4}aGeneral Electric ...£1) 56/9 
TEXTILES 
19/4} 6 b\Bradford Dyers....£1, 20/ 105 20/74 
1}a/British Celanese ...£1) 15/14 15/ 4h | 
2ha\Coats, J. & P. {1 2 23 /7 | 
4 a\Courtaulds £1\ / 35/6 
| 22/3 | Lancashire Cotton. .£1) 33/6 34/10}/1 
33/3 | Patons & Baldwins. fl) 34/48 | 34/103; 
| SHops & SToRES | 
18/ 10} / |Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 15/3 16/- 
41/44 | Debenhams 10/-;| 39/9 | 40/- 
Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/—| 44/9 
Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 42/6 
United Drapery. . 2] 25/6 
2635|Woolworth....... 41/9 
-| Motors & iinicie 
34a\Bristol —- 10/-, 18/9 
Nil ajBritish Motor.....5/-; 7/5} 
5 b\Ford Motor £1! 37/1} 
7 6 Hawker Siddeley...£1) 35/- 
12$c.Leyland Motors....{1) 47/9 
5 a|Rolls-Royce £1) 120/73 
8 c\Standard aoe’ .5/-| 1/6 
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SHIPPIN' Rey 
64a. Brit. &Com’ wealth10/-| | 41/6 


3 Pa gy {1 24/9 
35/- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

| 7b} 3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem.. £1) 44/9 
| 17/ 10 5} 20 a'Beecham —- .5/-| 19/6 

DOMINION, | Price, | Price, rield, 3 6 | 1b 4a Bowater Paper . ei 45/9 

CORPORATION AND Mar. 27,,April 3, April 3, rs | | #20 ¢ the ~s Aluminium «. “sae 

_ FOREIGN BONDS 1957 | 1957 957 5 Tla'B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/ 

: a 6 b Br. Oxygen 

a 4 bCanadian Pacific. 

B 24a Dunlop Rubber. .10/-| 18/1} 19/- 

a 











¢ bow 
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ooo Oe HO COCK 
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Australia 3}% 1965-69 

Fed. Rhod. & ae 5% 1975-80. 

S. Rhodesia 24% 965- 70 

N. Zealand . 6 tate 

LCOS. 88% i 

Agric. Mortgage 5%, 1959-89 

Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 est 


1 
4 a\imp. Chemical.....£1) 44/- | 44/- 
12} jejimp. Tobacco 43/- | 42/9 
sia} $3-75c$3-75c\Int'l. Nickel... -n.p.v. $2018 $2038 

5 b|  QhalJ. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 3 | 33/6 
| | 16/ i eta 15 Nionsanto Chem. . .5/-| i9/- | 18/741) 
71 German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| _7 77} ga /~ | 14/103) 10 ¢ 24a, Ranks | 16/103 
169} Japan 5% 1907 (E-nfaced) me | 44/2 | 6 aA. E. Reed | 

/ 20 c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’. . 

12 biTate & Lyle 


: : = - / 745\Tube ym 
Prices, Leet Two | ORDINARY _|,Price, | Price, ; /6 92/6 | 5a| 224bTurner & Newall. . 
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Dividends (Mar. 27,/April 3,) April 3, | 61, 114)|Unilever Ltd 
(a) (b) (c) STOCKS — (1957 | 1957 7 Bb} tke United Molasses aya 40/3 
; | NES, ETC. 

1172/6 JO | 50 heise haan American . 10/-h35/— 
40/- | 22/6 | +735\Cons. Tea & Lands. £1) 25/- 
130/T$ | 91/3 120 6b\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 93/9* | 
... |Doornfontein. 
30 c\London Tin 
25 a! |Nchanga Cons. ....£1 
50 a\President Brand . .5/- 

f— | 25 b/Rho. Selection Tst. 5/- 
61/9 | 3 6 | 12a! United Sua Betong. {1 
81/9 | 64/44 | 40 a\Western Holdings 5/-| 





Se — er e- —) 


High | 
6 Banks & DISCOUNT 

6 Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £5}131/3 
b Barclays Bank £1) 45/3 
b Barclays D.C.O. ...£1) 32/- 
4b Chartered Bank....£1}| 34/6 
7 O6L loyds Bz nk £1) 50/- 
(1}.69/3 
40/6 
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| ¢ ab U nion Discount. 
| INSURANCE 
| 4345} 30 aCommercial Union 5/- 
123a| 874b Legal & General . 
| +4746, +20 a Pear! 
38 (t125 ct132}$c Prudential ‘A’ 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
119/6 106/- | 10a, 33 bBass ijl 
24/103 18/74 | 1146 6 a Distillers......... 6/8) 2 
45/103, 36,9 | 10a 15 bGuinness / 
16/- 61/9 14 b hi 
OIL 


183/9 | 99/- | +10 6! +5 aBritish Petroleum. .£ 
117/9 63/- 5 a Burmah 
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New York Closing Prices _ 


— 


Can. Pacific . | Am. Viscose. . Int’l. Nickel. .! 
N.Y. Centrz "? |. 298 . Steel... National Dist.| 26 
Pennsylvania .} | 204 [Chrys t Sears Roebuck 
Amer, Tel. .. 177s 17 : ‘ Shell Oil 
Standard Gas.} 123 | 12} |DuPontdeNm.179! Std. Oil of N.J. 
11% 11% Tia Royal Dutch. Western Union! 183 | 18} Ford Motors.. U.S. Steel. 
171 rig (103/3 | t5 aShell £ Alumin’m Ltd./1253 (125 \Gen. Elect.... | West’house E. 
58/6 | 33/3 es ... (Ultramar /-| 71/438 | 74/6 | adi Am. Smelting.| 54 | 564 [Gen. Motors .. Woolworth . . 


* Ex ‘dividend, } Tax free. } Assumed average life approx. 10 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. inf. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (hk) After Rhodesian tax. (t) On 174% tax . (7) On 13% 
(k) On 20%. (Ll) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (mn) On 16%. (0) On 15%. (p) On 9%. (gq) On 8¥%. (vr) On 18%. 
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EY a ccictcccicnscisss Jan. 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Mar. 30th Western Europe: 
S A | S | C 7 Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Mar. 23rd 
IN eiidiciiidcdasiiccncces Mar, 16th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
RUORTIEE Ua ia dccccciscccse Mar. 23rd Western Europe: 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 16th 
= SET FEE TT = - Industrial Profits ....... wiccdal Jan. 12th CORRE: SER soc cccssscccaceeee Mar. 30th 
UK Production and Consumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 

| } Monthly averages 1955 1956 1957 
| | Unit } 
1954 | 1955 1956 Dec. Jan, Feb. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | | 
Index : | 
All GUBWING 66 < 060 ccc cicceteccessceerde j 11948=100 130 | 137 137 138 139 | 142 146 | 133 | 137 |142-143? 
- seasonally adjusted ........005 | | a yee ee ‘ 141 138 136 138 } 136 | 136 |136-137? 
Mining and quarrying ......+.- vEtuacnecs | “ 110 108| 109 110 113 115 118 | 110 114 | 
Building and contracting....csecesceseees | | - 115 116 123 121° Sey 116° 128° a roe 
Gas, electricity and water...cccccccccecces | | a 145 | 153 160 174 183 | 198 179 | 178 188 | 
RanwiGCUets GOUEE 6 kk kccasccussccdees } | - 133 | 142 | 140 142 143 | 146 149 | 135 139 
» seasonally adjusted ... | ee | oe “a 147 143 } if 141 139 | 139 | 
E ngineering, shipbuilding, electri¢al goods o 140 | 155 151 159 154 | 157 164 151 aa | 
VOROIOE 06 os decckceawedeesesonnseece } “ 155 | 172 | 160 173 174 | 177 165 145 
Chemical trades. ......ecee. wi ‘iin } | ‘i 168 | 179 | 185 184 | 188 | 190 193 | 184 | 
Textiles and clothing...... ever cone: | a 116 | 116 | 117 108 120 | 126 122 | 104 | 
Food, drink and tobacco....... reeeeeee | a 116; 117) 121 118 109} 112 133] 126 | 
f } \ 
BASIC MATERIALS | | 
Production of : } | | 
Coal (*} @)...cece ecvccccce Seteecccceece -- | W {000 tons 4,298 | 4,250 4,270 4,282; 4,411: 4,459 4,Q90 | 4,285 4,452 | 4,733 
PIG MOR occ cc cb ceccccccctecdcevoces ee W | ‘a 229 240 | 253 250 261 | 263 263 | 262 257 | 268 
Steel, ingots and castingS....cesecsssceees | W | ‘a 356 |} 381 | 397 382 | 405 | 418 426 | 396 | 416 432 
Sulphuric acid... einabbinidalicaiabanteal | M o 170-2 | 174-6 | 187-2] 188-6 191-1, 185-8] 193-3 | 201-6 | 
Newsprint ........ ewe neecmun pean | Mee 11:77 | 11-91) 12-36] 11-84; 12-08] 13-36] 13-84/ 12-67) ... | 
Electricity (?)...... ecccce éeeeectdsccecse | | =m. kwh 6,075 | 6,679 | 7,263 8,098 8,588 | 8,809 8,271 8,456 9,030 | 
{ | | | | } | 
MANUFACTURING | H | | 
Textile production : | 
Cotton yarn, single....... rere r tijnwe iW i 19-17 | 16-91: 16-33 15-96; 17-19! 17-48} 18-13} 16-00! 17-54) a 
er eeeees +. | M | ” 18-80 | 18-48; 19-38] 18-47 | 20-49; 19-54] 22:46 | 17-62 , 22-00 | e 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total........ | M | ” 37-307, 39-32 | 40-21} 40-40) 43-39 42-66] 41-57} 36-59) 43-25 40-50 
» Staple fibre.... | M | 19-007 19-94 21-31] 20-52! 21-72} 21-53] 23-27| 19-82! 22-80 21-70 
Cotton cloth, Ric ascitensces eee W | mn. "yds. 38:3; 34-3 31-0 30:2; 32-8; 32-4 34-3; 30:0 32:1 | - 
Wool fabrics, Woven. ...ccccccccccccscces | M (mn. sqg.yds} 34:5, 34-2 33:1 32-7} 36°5| 33-9 37-0 | 29-5} 37-9 | 
E: gineering production : 
1 assenger cars and chassis .......eceeeee - |W 000s 14-51! 17°26; 13-61 17-21 | 17-92 17-15] 13-72} 10-24; 10-40; 11-91 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .........- | Wi os 5-07! 6°53); 5-71 6-62 7-42) 7-48 5-15 4-42 | 4-65 5-25 
Metal-working machine tools ...........0. | M !’000 tons} 11-39} 12-52/ ... 14-73 | 11:93! 13-04 a Se ee ad 
Internal combustion engines........ eocoee | M 000 BHP 356 | 408 | 433 391 | 390 | 
| | | 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | | | | | 
Permanent houses completed : (') | | 
ROME cick acswaswensececceeas cocceccoce | Me} "OOOs 28-97 | 26-42 | 25-03] 28-45 | 21-27] 17-40] 27-19] 27-77} 22-75| 23-46 
By private builders ........ ecccesececsce M | - 7°55! 9-46) 10-35 11-05 8-57 7-20 11-43 | 10-73; 9:97) 9-36 
By local housing authorities............ wil « 19-58! 15-98 | 13-86] 16-47) 11-79! 9-71] 15-08] 16-14; 12-10| 13-47 
GUNG sc cdticsencceesesesen Ceeceece ececes | M ‘ss 1-83 | 0-98 0-82 0-93 | 0-91; 0-49 0-68 0-91; 0-68| 0-63 
' \ i } j | | | 
WHOLESALE SALES (’) | | | | | 
Textile houses : i\Av. value | | 
Total home sales.........+sseeeees eae '1950= 100 95 | 98 | 101 99 59 90 127 | 98 | 
Women’s and children’s wear........see0 <i 96 98 | 202 93 | 57 91 117 | 95 
Mcn’s and boys’ wear.....eeses pedeesenus is 90 94 | 99 104 | 56 76 130 |} 98 
Pie00-G0OUS 6.5.0ccccccese Cesecacccrcvcese | 3 63 62 | 63 5 54 | 81 60 | 53 | 
| | | } 
RETAIL SALES () Weekly 
All kinds of business : av. value 
“se eh EE OCT eccccccccvcces 11950= 100 140 | 148 179 132 129 161 192 143 138 
NGC DORGONY POLMING sks ccscensavcescccs p= 136 | 140 168 130 126 149 175 | 139 132 
M itiple vig cc exci RECTUS ORE CECT CET ae 148 | 156 199 135 13: 169 213 | 150 145 
C “operative aca EEC COTE EOL LO - 142 15¢ 166 140 143 168 183 4 154 156 
General department stores . veesenenee-} ” 117 121 166 115 84 146 181 | 128 97 
By kind of shop: | 
WN 2 Ueiica gn aeeh@a an she dtednsvecscsces | | 2 | = 148 156 172 147, = 150 161 178 157 157 
C thing ond L00tweaF. vccciccccccceseess | i 121 127 175 108 89 141 184 119 97 
Household OO. i ccckcas ee eececcccccces | ~ | 150 153 181 139 134 180 | 203 160 | 153 
' STOCKS 
Basic materials : } | | 
Coal, distributed (*) ..... seccccccccsesees | | '000tons| 15,682 | 18,340 | 17,893] 18,340 16,744} 14,408] 19,813 | 17,893 | 16,091 | 15,613 
DN cackibavidceuuna juuuadcinea tabi ‘i g99 | 1280! 1567] 1.280; 1303: 1.315] 1527| 1567; 2. |. 
SUN Niions dahninieuvoksunhennssca 61:5 | 76-2) 59-6] 76-2 79-4) 71-6] 55-9) 59-6) | 2 
4 Sa teenie - 67-2.| 85-2| 102-3] 85-2! 73:5! 73-5] 114-7| 102-3 | 
EWG cc eccadesalbacwaneunesweues { ‘a 97-5 | 105-0| 133-6 105-0 111-3} 119-4 129-5 | 133-6 | 
Textiles : lAv. value | } 
Wholesale houses, total (1).........eeeeee |1950= 100 95 90 | 95 90 102 | 115 107 | ee ae 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') es 107 | 110 118 110 105 136 142 | 118 | 110 | 140 








(*) Great Britain. 
government stocks. 
May, 1956. 


(7) Provisional estimate. 
(°) Average for first quarter. 


(*?) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. (7) Rayon and nylon production only. 


(*) Excluding 
(*) Including filter cake from 
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PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (’) 
Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 
fonthly averages or TS l Pes 
rove sons, sag. egg Australia | Canada India S. Africa Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada India \N. Zealand S. Africa 
a - 7 "000 tons 7 million kwh — 
| : | es ao toe 
IO oi. wicicenicrinkamenni 1,232 1,255; 2,511 1,969 139 5-3 28, 3,714 381 204 | 772 
LI sconten ccna senesae 1,607 931 | 3.185 | 2,646 1,429 ; 22-6 1,340 6,358 107 336 | 1,363 
PO eidiversancus-csanet ‘ 931 | 3,288 2,781 sie abe eo 6,807 abe 347 | 1,472 
i t j 
1956, August ............ 1,911 681 | 3,307 3,216 2,129 | 23-2 1,652 6 854 794 397 | 1,552 
» September ......... 1,680 862 | 3,189 2,606 2,003 23-2 1,499 6,887 813 372 | 1,499 
pp OEE so wees x ws ‘ 1,085 | 3,164 | 2,871 2,090 “i 1,526 7,533 824 371 | 1,523 
» November.......... 1,101 | 3,325 2,821 2,062 ‘ sve 7,199 811 351 1,476 
» December.......... 1,012 | 3,674 | 2,646 | Ss 7,404 | 344 | 1,448 
L | 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION °) 
Copper | Rubber | Tin Steel Gold 
ee | a mite, l Jae SRISRSR PUANeES) _ | are 
poron tongs Canada | pnodesia| Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada | India |S. Africa | Australia| Canada |S. Africa 
_ _ 000 tons ai 000 fine ounces : 
= : — Sista ie al jis 7 a SS eee 
BOND siesi want pcssnmcwmens 16°3 17-4 | 7:9 | 58-2 4-14 106 238 | 104 49 73-8 294 ' 965-4 
SNP 6.4509 s wenn dae ewes 21-6 28-9 7-8 | 53°3 5-89 183 337 142 130 87-4 379 | 1,216-9 
TON pike ck ctiwnendeeesex 23-9 32-4 7-9 | 52-3 6-11 214 395 oe 132 a 366 | 1321-1 
1956, October ............. 22-5 37-9 7-9 53-0 6-35 226 | 416 150 133 86-8 369 | 1,327-9 
» November ........... 26-3 34-3 9-7} 49-7 6-16 | 234 397 140 136 96-4 368 | 1,345-9 
SS 24-3 34-8 | 11-4 | 58-9 5-96 234 402 te 140 wee 365 | 1,315-8 
2957, January ....... 260.66 21-2 32°6 | 8-8 63-4 6-68 wn es ade - | 1,380°4 
| na H ie | oe: 49-1 cou és . | 1,318-1 
EXTERNAL TRADE °) 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
i iiaeiaaaiel i me NY. 2 ; er wea * | 7 
—— ee Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. £A 4 mn. $C | mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees . “mn. {SA a 
Sich wxkksnennevereetin 28-2 | 33-8 220 | 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 85:9 136-1 29-5 11-4 
BD eid cb Nai umane hed 70-1 | 63-4 393 | 363 567 503 23°93 | 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-2 30:7 
___ eR NA ROR 68-2! 64-5 476 | 405 ws ~ on | an : ‘a ae 8 
| i 
1956, September ........... 53:6 | 60-8 438 409 167 497 24-419) 17-6 177-0 84-2 35-9 31-7 
Se 57-1 |} 96-4 543 457 709 532 om. 4 13-3 217-3 101-9 noe Sea 
» November ........... 59-7 95-3 525 426 700 559 | 20-1] 151-7] 139-8 
5» Meoember: ...6.6.0 500 52-0 | 16-6 403 411 694 563 ies ase 
2957, Jatwary os... ce cccece on | pas 460 ; 404 ie . 
| } 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES () 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
. i 7 | Ae ane Sry DRE, Ha —- 
Australia : Canada | India* | Bane nl ‘ S. Africa ee Canada | India | Pond Pakistan | S. Africa | pictiesia 
End of period: mn. US dollars ine 1953 a 100 eS 0) 
—_— —__—_—— a - —— | j | T 7 = omeand 
ip EE TT 1,265 | 1,011 | 3,509" 237 | 652 56 | 84 | ere 75 | 89 5) 17 | 13 
Se eee 835 | 1,910 | 1,791 179 | 368 104 | 101 | 90 | 107 | 94 | 105 | 101 
FFD seSSwraearcnbwisdcevenat — | 1,975 | 293 | 372 110 | 102 | ° | 111 | 97 | 107 105 
| | 
RYO, COQEODEN \, 4:0.5:5 000060 5% | 1,928 | 1,470 224 | 334 104 | 101 | 00 | 108 , 106 
» November ........... 1,972 | 1,374 | 201 } 354 112 | 104 | 103 | 112 99 | 108 } 106 
er | 1,975 | ae 193 | 372 } 104 | ‘ | ao 108 | 106 
3957, January ...4<. 0... 1,970 | 187 | 374 104 | one ies | “se 106 
ee eee | 1,959 | a 380 | ve | | . 4 | 











(‘) Electricity production for New Zealand represents deliveries only. (?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (°) General trade (including 


re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. 


Imports are cif except for Australia, Canada and §S. Africa which are fob ; 


exports 


are fob. 


Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months 


ended June 30th. 
commercial banks. 
investments. 


(*) Including semi-processed gold. 


ferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 


(8) April, 1948—March, 1949. 


(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; 
Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. 
Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 


(*°) Including some long-term securities. 


only figures for Australia include holdings of 


(5) Including foreisa 


(7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was traits 
(*°) Average for third quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the eight days ended March 31st, 1957, there 
was an “‘above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £54,204,000 compared with a surplus of 
{25,112,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£21,405, 000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net surplus “below-line” last week of 
£31,887, 000, bringing the total deficit for the financial 
year to £331,354,000 (£140,878,000 in 1955-56). 



























































April 1,| hs 1, | Week '8 Days 
Esti- ended | | ended 
£000 mate, Mar. Mar. 
1956-57 wy 31, eg 3,5 3, | 3, 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
Ord. Revenue | | 
Income Tax......- 2085,500 11942,902 2114,173} 69,640: % 601 
BM nc cteteee 144,000] 138,600 158,000} 3,400 7,000 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 175,700 169,000] 2,400; 4,700 | 
Stamps. -| 58,900] 70,600: 63,000 1,800 2,500 | 
Profits Tax, F PT..| 216,750] 192,500! 195,000] 5,100! 6,500 | 
Excess Profits I evy; 4,000] 18,450 | 5,000 160 500 | 
Special Contribu-| | 
tion and other 1,000 770 | 640 60 120 | 
Inland Revenue. . ’ } 
Total Inland Rev. .'2680,150 2539,522 522 2704, 813] 82, 560 116921 
Customs.....2++5- 1204, 000 f1148,598 1198, 882] 21,171 25, 318 
Ser | 953,350] 864,511 , 901,735} 15,430 10,720 
Total Customs and) 
ee :2157,350 [2013,109 2100,617] 36,601 36,038 
Motor Duties...... 92,000] 86,987; 90,610 278 518 
| | Dr. 
PO (Net Receipts).; 10,000 ig | 4,464) .. | 5836 
Broadcast Licences; 28,000] 25,800, 28,400] 2,200| 2,200 | 
Sundry Loans... .. 30,000} 29,858, 32,714] .. | 87 | 
Miscellaneous ..... | 200,000} 197,867 196, 195) 5,469 8,286 
WOU... ccc eceeel 5197,500 4893,143 5157,813| 127108 158215 
Ord. Expenditure | } } 
Debt Interest .....| 670,000} 637,884; 710,634] 2,044) 107 
Payments to N. Ire-| | | 
land Exchequer..; 61,000] 59,152! 66,444] 3,600, 3,780 
ther Cons. Fund. 10,000} 10,173 9,669 227 179 
ipply Services .. “4087, 925135752,342 4044,299 142575 208248 
DR tecsatiec neon 4828,925 4459,551 4831 046 148446 212314 | } 
inking Funds 37,0001 36,489: 36,985 67, 105 | 
| 
“Above-line” Surplus or + + 
SE 397,102 289,782 21,406 54,208 
“Below-line ’*? Net Expendi | 
Was cticeeeeceoseens 537,981 | 621,136 1». 150 3, 987 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... 140,878 | 331,354 2,295 16,316 
Net Receipts from : } 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 45,729} 20,993} 29, = 13,135 
Savings Certificates ....... 20,600! 72,000 00) — 700 
Defence Bi mds ; . .|— 29,108 | —35,631 Ass —621 
Premium Savings Bonds... . as | 64,980} .. 700 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Ticesacy Bike Ways and Means | 
Ft Advances : 
a Saas | Total 
Date | ws | , —| Floating 
. —- oe Public ank of | Debt 
render Tap Depts. | Engl he | 
1955 | | 
far 31, 5,220-0 | 1,568-0] 294-6 5,082 -6 
Dec. 31 4,959-5 234-6 4-0 5,198-1 
de RRO: 
Jen. 5° 3530-0 | 1,430-0] 245-7 1-8 5,207-5 
» 12) 3,440-0 | 1,386-3] 267-1 eee 5,093°5 
19) 5,320-0 | 1,487-0°] 244-0 ove 5,051-0 
26 210-0 | 1,516-5} 221-0 vee 4,947-5 
' 
Fe. 2; 3120-0 | 1,507-0] 204-9 oe 4,831-9 
» 9 050-0 | 1,486-7 197-4 eee 4,734-1 
» 16; 2,980-0 | 1,247-9] 246-3 ooo 4,474-2 
» 23) 2,900-0 | 1,298-1 193-8 ° 4,391-8 
at. 2) 2890-0} 1304-7] 209-7 eee 4,404-5 
» 9! 2,890-0 | 1,261-5 | 229-6 0-8 4,381-9 
» 16 900-0 | 1,249-9] 247-3 ase 4,397-2 
» 23 910- 0} 1,284-4] 272-1 1-5 4,468-1 
» 3 4] 195-3 276-9 4,472-2 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 




















C= stringency last week returned to 

the money market. Large official | (¢ million) ed —- 

purchases of bills were needed on Thurs- 

day before the week-end, and further, |,..., Depertment?® : 

somewhat smaller, help was granted on the Notes in circulation ...... } 1,852-4 | 1,902-8 | 1,915-2 

first two days of this week. Nonetheless, | Nets m.tenkine dec? | "23-0 [spe | 10-2 

re aes | Seer | $31 gil of 

small loans at Bank rate on Monday, and Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 

again on Wednesday, when the Bank gave 

no special help to alleviate the shortage of | Soe: teeeiounal 

funds caused largely by Monday’s support | Ne art Rg as 

of sterling in the exchange market. The | others. 000 7°7°0°"° 73i msl M-e 

market’s borrowing at the Bank is reflected | . Total -- 320-1 | 315-1} 2996 

in part in the rise of £26.2 million, to the | Government............. 276-6 | 269-5 | 240-9 

unusually high total of £44.8 million, in ee cee SR se th ae} ae 

discounts and advances shown in the Bank Total ........2..s2s.22ce | 316-7 | 308-9 | 305-7 

return for the week to Wednesday. Banking department reserve. 25-1 24°8 12:5 
The rise in the Treasury bill rate at the | “Proportion” ......... v7 7-8 4-1 


first three tenders in March was reversed 
on Friday of last week, when the discount 
market raised its common bid by 2d. to 
£98 19s. 6d. per cent. The move was 
largely tactical. 

Total applications last week for the 

















* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,975 million 
on January 16, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 



































unchanged offer of £250 million dropped Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
by £3.6 million to £391.6 million, and the | pate op -—————_--—— —_——___— 

> ; ; Tender } een | Allotted 
market’s move raised its allotment rate | Offered | APPlCd| anotteal Rate of | at Max. 
from 44 to §0 per cent. The average rate . Allotment | Rate* 
of discount on all bills allotted fell by 7d. 

3 : H 1956 | 91 Day | s. d. % 
per cent to £4 Is. 113d. per cent; this | 4.190, | %.0'0' | 410-1 | 280-0} 103 366 | 
compares with the recent low point of just 
£4 per cent at the tender on March 1. a Bae) ee ae eee SS 

The Bank return shows a further ag PR gram FO Spe ae ss 
seasonal outflow of notes of £12.4 million _ 11] 260-0 | 401-4 | 240-0 | 95 5-30 35 
in the week to Wednesday. » 18] 240-0 | 391-2 | 240-0 93 1-40 53 

» 25] 200-0 | 414-0 190-0 91 0-81 36 
LONDON MONEY RATES Feb. 1]{ 190-0 | 384-1 | 190-0} 90 10-07 21 
e 8 190-0 | 371-5 190-0 84 8-29 38 
/ Bank rate (from % Discount o% | yw 15] 190-0 | 348-0 | 170-0 85 6-04 10 
54%, 7/2/57) 5 Bank bills : 60 days. 44-49% | » 22] 200-0 | 407-3 | 200-0 82 11-49 <0 
(max.) 3 months 44-44 | F ’ ? 
i eeewteere 3 4months 43-44 | Mar. 1] 220-0 | 408-2 | 220-0} 80 0-78 | 50 
| Discount houses.. 3* 6months 44-49 | » 8 | 230-0 | 442-7 | 230-0 80 5-20 12 
= 15 | 230-0 | 375-3 230-0 &2 3-70 34 
| Money Day-to-da 34-4 ‘| Fine trade bills: » 22} 250-0 | 395-2 | 250-0 82 6-73 44 
Short eds: 4) 3months 5}-6 ” 29 | 250-0 391-6 | 250-0 81 11-79 50 
Treas. 2months 44 4months 5}-6 
Smonths 4% 6 months 5}-64 * On March 29th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 6d. 
| secured 50 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
* Call money. ' The offering yesterday was for {250 million at 91 day bills. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Official 
| Sites Market Rates: Spot 
| April 3 March 28 | March 29 | March 30 Apr | Aprit2 | Aprit 3 
United States $...| 2-78-2-82 2-783-2-79 | 2-783-2-78% |2-78 }h-2-78 8) 2-784 2-788 | 2-78%-2-79 (2-78 -2-784§ 
Canadian $ ...... } an 2-664-2-66§ |2-66.% 2: 66% 2:664-2°663 2°66%-2-66#)| 2-67}-2-67% 2-67)%,-2-67% 
Puenth Pe, ...c00- | 972-65-987-35 9864-986} 9864 9863 985} - 986 9852-9855 9863-9863 9862 - 986% 
eee 112-154 -12-33,)12-26§-12-274/12-26g-12-26§ 12-264-12-262 12-26-12-26} 12-26}-12-27 |12-27) 12-273 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 140-70- |140-65- \140-60- 140-60- 140-70 140-77} 
141-05 140-75) 140-7 140-65 140-65 140-75 140-82 
Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 |10-65}-10-65} 10-643-10- 644 10-64-10: 64} 10-644-10-642 10-64}-10-65 10-65}-10-654 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .}11-674—-11- 84 #§f11-74}-11-75 |11-74}-11- 744 11-74-11-74} 11-73g-11-744'11-749-11-75 11-754-11-758 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-15 | 80- 05 80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-1762} 1760-17604 | 1759}~1760 17594-17593 1759-17593 | 1759-1760 1760- 1760$ 
| Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-593 [14-47}-14-474/14-47,-14-473 14-46j-14-47 14-465-14-47})14-47§-14-47],14-48}-14-49 
Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48} | 19-43-19-434'19-42}-19-43 19-42}-19-43 |19-42}-19-423'19-42}2-19-43} 19-43}-19-44 
Norwegian Kr. ...} 19-85-20-15 19-98-19-98}|19-97}-19-98 |19-974-19-974/19-965-19- 96] 19-974-19-97} 19-984-19- 983 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ ... .cccecctcscseee. &-*%c. pm i-f&sc. pm | f-&c. pm i-&c. pm i-Ac. pm fk-&c. pm 
CO Do <0d< ti n6encdeceaundwe par-;c. dis | 4c.pm-pc.dis; kc.pin- Ac.dis Ac. = &c.dis 4 c.pm- a dis 4yc.pm eis 
POPE Ms cv acastcddveecegwels 2-4 dis 3dis | -3 dis | 3 dis } 3 dis { 3 dis 
PET ons éccdecvedeccuncednees 3}-23c. pm | 3}-2jc. pm | 34-2}c. pm | 3} ON . pm 3-2}c. oa 2j-2}c. pm 
MRT i606 cevecccccesseapees i-* pm Ye -t pm % + pm is } pm 4-* Pp %-t pm 
PIG tickcedicucdsectawnaned lj-lic. pm | 1}-ljc. pm | 1j-ljc. pm | 2-l4c. pm 2-lic. a } 1}-lic. pm 
i EEE sé éebvicesvacawaeees 24-ljpf. pm | 2j-2}pf. pm | 24—2pf. pm | 2j-2jpf. pm | 2}-2pf. pm 2}-lipf. pm 
IE c's c aeeacevcdavacceas 31 pm 31 pm | 1 pm 31pm | 31pm 3-1 pm 
I douse concccwecnensed 3-26 pm 4-35 pm 4-3) pm 4-346 pm | 4-346 pm | 4-346 pm 
PE Ee 6.0. 0'sus vnc cencqenucuwas 4-2 pm | 426 pm 4-% pm | _ 4-2 pm. | _ 4-2 pm 4-2% pm 
Norwegiem Ey. .......ccccceccveses 15 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-—I6 dis | 15 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-—1é dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 02z.).......... 250/44 250/6 | . | 250/74 250/93 | 250/52 


























(fl a A BEACON 
TO LIGHT 
THE WAY... a 


Th net 


rA- 


The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 700 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 140 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review’ a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office : Montreal 
Assets exceed $2,700,000.000 
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One of the leading Societies, with great Reserves and liquid strength, 
now offers discriminating savers a NEW “TERM SHARE” P| AN 
for sums from £250 to £2,000, withdrawable 
at six months’ notice. Interest, 32% net, being 

equivalent to £6.10.5d.% to anyone liable to #) 
Income Tax at the Standard Rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS CAN EARN A NET 9 


34% net for Fully-Paid Shares— {1 to £5,000 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Without obligation, call or write for our booklet, “Profitable Investment” 


¥ Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets £21,000,000 Established over 100 years Reserve Strength £1,000,000 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 














What blows up 









must come down 


And what blew up in this instance 
was an autoclave. Installed in a 
chemical works, it took the roof 
off the building, and flung 235 Ib. 
of metal sixty yards with fatal 
effect. 
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What Vulcan say about it 


The foregoing proves, if proof be put it right. Always remember: 
needed, that danger can lurk un- _ safety first is Vulcan first. 
detected in every kind of factory 
plant. Boilers, lifts, hoists, cranes 
—all are liable to accident. 
That's why regularand competent 
inspection by specialist engineers 
is essential. And Vulcan’s Engin- 
eer-Surveyors are the experts. It’s 
their job to detect the defects, to 
ferret out the flaws, to point out 
whatsoever is wrong and how to 


™ Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 King Street, Manchester 2 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


a 


FREE For news of industrial 
accidents and ways to avoid 
them, ask us now for * Vulcan’ 
—a quarterly journal for 
Power Users. Please write to 
Dept. 17. 
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WHAT’S NEW 
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For the latest authoritative 


\ 


information on the Dominion 


consult us. Whatever your 








IN NEW ZEALAND? 
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Y interest — commercial or 

: L touristic — our expert services 

. = Y and the wide facilities provided 
: by our 370 Branches and 
Y Agencies, and a special Trade 
Enquiries Department at 
: Wellington are at your disposal. 
For News of New Zealand call on 

“ Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealan 

Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand Branches also in Melbourne and 
General Manager: R. D. Moore 
London Office: 1 Queen Victoria : Sydney ( Australia); Suva, 
Street, E.C.4 Y Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and Nadi 
Manager: A. R. Frethey 
28 Assistant Manager: A. E, Abel y ( Fiji) ) and Apia ( Samoa ) 
tY 
HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 
H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.WV. 
" 
ws 448-454 HERENGRACHT @ AMSTERDAM 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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didnt; 


RAPPERSWIL 










ri Teme i gen? . 
HS “ll ! bl i 


H 1! 
built on a small promontory jutting out 
into the beautiful Lake of Zurich, was once 
an important fortified town. In 1358 a 
wooden bridge, 4,672 feet long, was built 
across the Lake. This bridge at that time 
was considered to be one of the wonders 
of Europe. 


that Rapperswil, besides being a tourist 
attraction, due to its historic castle, is also 
an important centre of industry, its main 
products being plastic mouldings for 
industrial purposes, plastic leather cloth 
and mechanical springs. 
The Rapperswil Branch of the Union 
. Bank of Switzerland will gladly negotiate 
your Travellers Cheques, effect payments 
under your Travellers Letters of credit or 
advise you in other financial matters. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid snsSesstsdabetasiczid Swiss Francs 100,000,000 
Reserves ...... ; eaacuseties Swiss Frances 90,000,000 
Total Assets .... owe Swiss Franes 2,650,758,399 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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Martins goes to the mountain it seems there was an 








Englishman, a Scotsman 


and an Australian 
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The Englishman wanted to make a 
capital investment in Australian in- 
dustry. Naturally he wanted soms3 
sound market information. 
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The Scotsman was thinking of ex- 
panding his business and opening an 
Australian branch. He wanted in- 
formation and a first-class banking 
service with offices on the spot. 


SEES DOROREBTEDELATTS 


Sasa reewnneneaase 


; f The Australian, having an eya 
Our customers are the most important people we know. bE to business with the Scotsman 
So we go to them by administering our banking services from tf and Englishman, wanted a Bank 
District Head Offices controlled by their own local boards of anh ey with a London Office. 
directors. Decentralization like this makes for quick > es 
decisions and a friendly understanding of local problems. They all went to The English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank and got eractly what they 


bad wanted. So will you, if you have any business 
Martins Bank age 
THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, WEST END BRANCH: 8-12 Brook Street, W.1 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


isi a ; ; CHIEF AUSTRALIAN OFFICE : Collins Street, Melbourne 
RR renee & ae Clete rs Seen © and 469 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia - 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 








Saving with Safety 


Few forms of investment offer such a 
satisfying balance of profit and safety as 
the shares of a sound Building Society. 
In the prospectus of the Rock Building You would be wise to take every 
Society, you will find several types of i . 

shares described. Among them will almost | = wena ae burglary, but 
certainly be one which suits your personal - if, after all, thieves break through 
investment plan exactly and which provides mis GS: and steal, your final safeguard 
the maximum return compatible with : 

complete security. 


Pee eee OO OE 


against financial loss is a ‘ Royal’ 
Burglary Insurance Policy. 


May we send you particulars? 


1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St. 
: : LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3. 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1865 
(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
Assets exceed £14,000,000 


Head Office: Newcastle upon Tyne. Phone 20911 /2 
London Office: 17 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. Hyde Park 5618 








—_ 
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( Save for Security 


It is easy to open a Savings Account with the Huddersfield 
Building Society. All that is necessary is to make your first 
payment at the counter (or by post) and provide a specimen 
signature. There are no other formalities and no entrance 
fees. 


It is worth while—for the rate of interest is good and your 
savings will go on increasing at a satisfactory rate, Income 
Tax on the interest being paid by the Society. 


PAID UP SHARES . . . . . . . 34% pa. 
SUBSCRIPTION SHARES . . . . . 33% paa. 


(For regular monthly saving, maximum subscription £25 per month) 


ae ee eee oe ee 
(Income Tax paid by the Society) 


Please ask for a copy of: 
“Looking at Security-with Growing Interest” 


HUDDERSFIELD 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: 
BRITANNIA HOUSE, 203 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Assets £30,000,000 














GEGR- 1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: **Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: *“*Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: *‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


More than 85 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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ABRIDGED REPORT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1956 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : 


Railway revenue, which for the first time exceeded the half-billion dollar mark, was 13% 
higher than in 1955 and 7% above 1953, the previous record year. Costs, however, increased 
substantially and as a consequence the improvement in net earnings was not as great as might 
have been expected. The return earned on railway net investment was only 3.15%. 


Other Income amounted to $30.0 million, an increase of $2.3 million over the comparable 
income for the previous year. Net income from petroleum rents, royalties, reservation fees, 
and land rents, formerly accounted for through Land Surplus Account and now included in 
Other Income, amounted to $5.3 million after provision for applicable income taxes. 


Net Income amounted to $55.6 million, which, after providing for dividends of 4% on 

Preference Stock, regular dividends amounting to $1.50 per share and an extra dividend of 

. per share on Ordinary Stock, left a balance of $28.2 million available for modernisation 
and other corporate purposes. 


The Income and the Retained Income Accounts of your Company show the following 
results for the year ended December 31, 1956 >= 
INCOME ACCOUNT 


Railway Revenue a me ae a ee ae $505,262,393 
Railway Expenses eco « 463 566 





Sy es hee, On ee ee ee eee $ 41,335,827 
Giher Weems nc we tect 30,034,463 
’ $ 71,370,290 
Fixed Charges cc cs cco ce cee eee cement 15,752,302 
Dee capella $ 55,617,988 
Dividends : 
Preference Stock or ee ee $ 3,079,820 
rdinary Stock ... eS eS es 24,379,013 
27,458,833 
Balance transferred to Retained Income Account eco one $ 28,159,155 





RETAINED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1955 a $314,929,852 
Land Surplus, December 31, 1955 ... sew swe owe ee 101,685, 
Retained Income (Balance) January 1, 1956... ... 


eco eee $416,615,115 
a Income Account for the year ended December 31, 


on pas eee eee eco ese eco eee 8 
Net Proceeds from Sales of Lands and Townsites eco 8 ene 6,473,631 
Excess of considerations received for sales of properties over 
book values, and miscellaneous items ... .6. see eve 1,731,968 
36,364,754 
Retained Income (Balance) December 31, 1956, as per Balance 
es. ko: tae a a ee a ee $452,979,869 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1956 
ASSETS 
Property Investment : 
Road and Equipment ... 


eco = cee cee ete Sl coe ON ,6 12,809,458 
improvements on Leased Property 


eve 215,855,014 
Securities—Leased Railway Companies 3,203, 
Steamships an) ae seen. one - 89,989,731 
Hotel, C icati and Miscell $20,109,276 











$2,131 ,967,133 
Other Investments : 


Securities—Controlled Companies eee 
Miscellaneous Investments ... css eee cee wee 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies ... 4,965, 

Mortgages Collectible and Advances to Settlers ...  .«.« 1,136,254 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites + 65 




















Unsold Lands and Other Properties coo 80 ees we 7,919,308 
fmevrance Fund 2c. cc ceo coc cco cco cee one 13,188,540 
151,903,602 
Current Assets : 
a a en ee ee ee ee ee 
Temporary Cash Investments —<s ao mm «as a 82,500, 158 
Special Deposits ee ee 4,875,132 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances eco ees cee ce 26,097 376 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable eco 8 wee wee ces 25,428,664 
Otacerial and Supplies... ccc cco cco cco cco ces 44,277,659 
225,007,239 
Unadjusted Debits : 
Insurance Prepaid <a a ae ° oo on § 109,420 
Unamortised Discount on Bonds a a 3,601,493 
Other Unadjusted Debits ... ise vee wee eee tee 390, 
8,100,997 
$2,516,978,971 
LIABILITIES 
Pemied Bebe 25 ce cco, elms $ 156,085,000 
Perpetual 4% C lidated Deb e Stock «- $ 415,775,988 
Less : Pledged as collateral to bonds ... eco eee eco 123,227,100 - 
292,548,888 
Current Liabilities : 
Pay Rolls ... aia — — 2 ok ae ae wall 9,902,094 
Audited Voucher: eco seit (iti 22,825,356 
Net Traffic Balances ... pee eae < cs «es 3,007,377 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable ... os 0 teste 18,339,276 
Accrued Fixed Charges eee eco 80 eens ete 1,193,777 
Dividends Payable eco <o ewes es 15,906,420 
Taxes Accrued ... ae oon eo eco eco eco 15,016,691 
Gulter Current Lisbilicios ccc | 1tc 0 cce, ttc cte 24,735,702 
ee 110,926,693 
Deferred Liabilities ane coe eee a 3,089,533 
Reserves and Unadjusted Credits : 
Depreciation Reserves os an . eee oe e. $ 853,226,950 
Investment Reserves ... ene ée eco - 770,201 
Insurance Reserve . " 13,188,540 
Conmeees DINGS... ws se lle 4,118,419 
Tax Equalisation Reserve... one eco ose eee ese 20,350,000 
Unadjusted Credits... ose eco eee eco oo 7,594,514 
899,248,624 
Shareholders’ Equity : 
Ordinary Stock ... _ ni sit sai ews $ 348,729,225 
Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative one eco 137,256,921 
Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock ... exe 37 222,399 
Donations and Grants aa na ae pa oow 78,891,819 
Retained Income (Balance) ... ‘ia pas 452,979,869 
——__ 1,055,080,233 


$2,516,978,S71 
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THE BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS LIMITED 


ANIMAL FEEDINGSTUFFS RECORD SALES 


NEED FOR BEST COMBINATION OF CONCENTRATES AND ROUGHAGE 


NECESSITY FOR RETENTION OF PROFITS 


SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION OF TAX BURDEN ON INDUSTRY ESSENTIAL 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
British Oil and Cake Mills will be held on 
April 24th, at Unilever House, Blackfriars, 
London, EC4. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man, Mr G. Chipperfield, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1956. 


OIL MILLING 


Our mills handled a larger total through- 
put of seed in 1956 than in the previous year 
mainly because of increased supplies of 
Canadian linseed becoming available. Large 
quantities of vegetable oils were again de- 
livered to associated soap and margarine 
manufacturers and our total deliveries to 
other customers showed a useful increase 
over comparative figures for the previous 
year. We have had some cases of non- 
delivery of imported raw materials even 
against firm purchase contracts, for instance, 
cottonseed from the Middle East as a result 
of the Suez intervention, but I am happy to 
say that in spite of these difficulties we were 
able to meet all our contractual obligations 
to our customers. 


Edible oils underwent wide fluctuations in 
price and in demand. In the early months of 
the year liquid oils were affected by the 
adverse olive oil situation with the result that 
these oils became dearer and in short supply 
until May, from which point prices eased 
away until the effects of the Suez interven- 
tion and the expectation of a smaller ground- 
nut crop in Nigeria were reflected by a 
period of rising prices and temporary 
abnormal demand. 


We did profitable business in the proces- 
sing of linseed and linseed oil but this 
market has unfortunately become unduly 
speculative and subject to violent price fluc- 
tuations. In fact, the following comment 
from a well-known Market Review is hardly 
exaggerated and illustrates the disadvantages 
of commodity markets being unduly domin- 
ated by the speculative element : 


* Linseed oil is now becoming a gambler’s 
paradise and it is impossible to make any 
intelligent comment on the situation. The 
opening of a terminal market in linseed oil 
in Monte Carlo might be an appropriate 
step to take !” 


We have had to close our new Castor Mill 
in Hull for the time being because, under 
existing preferential tariff arrangements, 
India while refusing to sell us castor seed 
delivers oil here at prices quite inconsistent 
with what we regard as a proper standard of 
living in this country. It seems to me that, 
in considering what is called the European 
Free Trade Area, our Government should 
bear this aspect of the problem in mind in 
view of the need to safeguard the standard of 
life to which we are accustomed. It is futile 
to talk about higher pay packets if you cannot 


sell the resulting products in the markets of 
the world or even meet competitive products 
on price in our home market. 


COMPOUND TRADE 


Once more we achieved record sales of 
compound animal feedingstuffs and this was 
again specially so in the case of poultry foods 
the volume of which has risen in keeping with 
the increase in the poultry population and is 
one of the factors which has enabled the 
country to become practically independent of 
foreign egg supplies. 


1956 saw the launching of Calfwena, a new 
form of calf food designed to make possible 
the weaning of calves from milk or milk 
replacement at five weeks instead of the cus- 
tomary 12-14 weeks. The economic and 
nutritional virtues of this product won it 
an enthusiastic reception and it certainly 
provides the milk producer with yet 
another means of combating rising labour 
costs and many of the rearing problems 
which under traditional methods call for 
specialised staff. 


Sowlac, the corresponding line for baby 
pigs, is now available in pellet as well as in 
meal form and this product has certainly 
helped to encourage the artificial rearing of 
pigs in this country, a system which can 
make a significant contribution to the 
economics of home bacon and pork produc- 
tion. 


It has always been the Company’s policy 
to encourage the rational use of home grown 
foods to the fullest possible extent compatible 
with economic production and, with this 
object, Cerecon, a pig fattening concentrate, 
was introduced in 1956 for supplementing 
home grown cereals available on the farm 
for the feeding of pigs. 


SUPPLIES OF INGREDIENTS 


At the beginning of 1956 we were faced 
with the encouraging outlook of large world 
stocks of grain. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, caused a steady increase in market 
prices. The principal factors affecting the 
cost of our ingredients, which, including the 
bags, represent more than 85 per cent of 
the price of compounds, were the severe 
frosts which damaged the standing crops on 
the Continent during the early part of the 
year, the effect on American markets of the 
signing of the US Farm Bill and, of course, 
the Suez incident, which caused a shortage 
of freight and consequent substantial in- 
crease in shipping costs. On the average 
this amounted to about £2 per ton as com- 
pared with a year ago. 


On the home market an important feature 
has been the setting up with the approval 
of the Minister of Agriculture of a Working 
Party, on which our Company is represented, 


with the purpose of facilitating the marketing 
of home grown barley. Despite the very bad 
weather .conditions under which harvesting 
took place, the Working Party succeeded, by 
means of the issue of a weekly price indica- 
tion, in enabling growers as a whole to obtain 
a better average ex farm price, especially 
during the flush period, than has been pos- 
sible during the past few years. We natur- 
ally continue to give the farmer all the sup- 
port we can by giving priority to home 
grown grain and any other suitable home 
produced ingredients, and from the last crop 
we expect to absorb about 250,000 tons of 
home grown grain. 


I referred in my Review last year to 
criticisms of the amount of feedingstuffs im- 
ported. At the Annual Luncheon when the 
prizes in connection with our 18th National 
Milk Yield Competition were presented 
by Sir Thomas Peacock, Chairman of the 
Milk Marketing Board, I again made refer- 
ence to this subject, in particular to the 
exaggerated picture often given of what the 
importation amounts to and the lack of atten- 
tion too often paid to what the country gets 
in return. In fact, the tonnage of imported 
animal feeding stuffs was about 30 per cent 
less in 1955 than in 1938, largely due to the 
increased use of scientifically produced com- 
pounds instead of so-called “ straight ” feeds, 
whilst agricultural productivity of all kinds 
increased during that time by 55 per cent. 
Imported feedingstuffs represent only be- 
tween 3 per cent and 4 per cent of our 
national import bill, compared with 33 per 
cent for food, drink and tobacco and, of. this 
modest outlay, a great deal is spent in Com- 
monwealth countries to which we expect to 
sell manufactured goods. On the other hand, 
the farming community produce more than 
£1,000 million a year of livestock products. 
It is illogical to talk about imported feeding- 
stuffs without regard to the saving in the im- 
ports of farm products which can be pro- 
duced here as a result and Sir James Turner, 
the President of the NFU, recently referred 
with justifiable pride to the increasing extent 
to which the British farmer supplies the 
country’s requirements of food. Criticism of 
imported feedingstuffs is often associated 
with propaganda connected with the more 
intensive growing of grass. We must surely 
remember, however, that we keep cows 
essentially for the purpose of producing milk 
and consequently the economic necessity is 
to produce as much milk from as few cows 
with as low overheads (including building 
and equipment) as possible. For this pur- 
pose the best available nutritional combina- 
tion of concentrates and roughage is needed. 
Grass quality in this country can certainly be 
helped by the efficient use of fertilisers but 
it still depends largely upon the vagaries of 
the climate and it would surely be wrong to 
have large numbers of low yielding cows 
spread over wide areas of grass of varying 
quality rather than a limited national herd, 
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scientifically fed and high-yielding. This 
would release the greatest possible acreage 
for other farm products which are required 
for the national larder and which would 
otherwise have to be imported. 


I suggest that three parallel steps to 
improve both output and efficiency in pro- 
duction of milk are needed. First, improve- 
ment in existing techniques of grassland pro- 
duction and output. Secondly, more efficient 
methods of conserving roughages for winter 
feeding. Thirdly, the gradual elimination of 
the inefficient cow from the national herd so 
that, by the judicious feeding of both con- 
centrates and roughages, whether green or 
conserved, we can produce the same or more 
milk from fewer cows bred for efficiency. In 
this way land could be freed for the produc- 
tion of more home-killed meat with a resul- 
tant saving in imports from abroad. I think 
we can also add to these three points more 
reliable methods of assessing the value of 
roughages. Our laboratories carry out 
hundreds of tests for farmers every year and 
our conclusion is that the gradual deteriora- 
tion of silage and other roughages and its 
effect on production are not properly appre- 
ciated, nor the resultant wastage in the 
nutritional value of the concentrates used. 
In my view much more can be done by 
co-operation between research workers in the 
industries concerned and those in the 
official research centres to encourage progress 
on these lines. 


RESEARCH AND FIELD 
WORK 


Our demonstration and _ experimental 
farms continue to play their part in providing 
the farming community with a shop window 
through which new developments in feeding, 
housing and management techniques can be 
viewed and their worth assessed. Their 
value, both in the promotion of demand for 
the Company’s products and the general 
advancement of agricultural science may be 
judged from the fact that our visitors are 
numbered in increasing thousands each year. 
(Last year over 12,000.) Perhaps the most 
successful meeting of its kind in farming 
history in this country took place at our 
Barlby Farm at Selby in May, 1956, when 
well over two thousand farmers from all 
over the country attended a demonstration 
of our Cattle Progeny Testing activities and 
Beef Rearing experiments. (A picture taken 
at this demonstration is shown in the 
Report.) To accommodate the requests for 
places at the corresponding demonstration 
in 1957, if petrol restrictions do not 
prevent its being held, it will be necessary 
to extend the staging of the demonstration 
over two days. 


We maintain our policy of making the 
fullest possible use of modern nutritional 
knowledge from our own research and that 
of outside bodies in-formulating our com- 
pounds. Whilst the price per ton of feed is 
obviously of prime importance, the true 
economic yardstick, of course, is the cost 
of feeding per unit of saleable product, 
whether it be milk, meat, eggs, bacon or 
pork and, thanks to increasing knowledge as 
a result of the use of recording on farms as 
a management technique—a practice which 
cannot be too widely encouraged—this fact 
is becoming generally recognised. 


Apart from continuing our work on cattle 
and pig progeny testing, on developments in 
the poultry field, especially “ broilers,” or 
table poultry, we have stepped up our work 
on the production of beef, including beef 
from the dairy herd. At Barlby we rear 
Friesian calves for beef production, demon- 
Strating not only that, by suitable feeding 
and management, calves born in the winter 
months can make a quality beef animal for 
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slaughter at about 18-20 months, but also 
that the greater economy in rearing costs due 
to use of BOCM Baby Calf Food instead of 
liquid milk has a very marked effect on the 
profit of the animal. Calves reared since 
the spring of 1956 have been weaned at five 
weeks of age under the Company’s new 
early-weaning programme already referred to, 
and show excellent economy and progress ; 
in fact, there is no doubt that this system is 
assured of a place on the beef farm as well 
as the dairy farm. 


At South Cathkin Farm groups of Beef 
Shorthorn/Ayrshire cross calves were reared 
under this new method last spring, which 
have aroused much interest in the yards this 
winter. Further groups of calves are being 
reared by early-weaning this winter, the first 
half of the winter being devoted to the 
Angus/Friesian cross and the second half to 
the Beef Shorthorn/ Ayrshire cross, thus pro- 
viding information on the merits of these 
crossbreds for beef. 


ACCOUNTS 


Profits from our animal feedingstuffs trade 
reflect the increased sales to which I have 
already referred and show a satisfactory in- 
crease over the preceding year. Notwith- 
standing the considerable fluctuations during 
the year in oilseed prices we were able to 
maintain satisfactory profits from our busi- 
ness in edible and technical oils. We made 
a somewhat higher contribution under the 
terms of the pooling agreement with our 
Holding Company and Associated Com- 
panies, to which I have referred on previous 
occasions. 


The profit for the year, before taxation, 


was £2,448,820. After providing for taxation 
of £1,163,000 on these profits and including 


released provisions of £15,129 for taxation of, 


previous years, there remained a surplus of 
£1,300,949 of which dividends took 
£682,591, leaving £618,358 retained in 
the business. 


As I have pointed out on previous occa- 
sions, after paying a reasonable return to 
those who supply the capital needs of the 
Company, profits are required to maintain 
the healthy development of a business with 
due regard to the heavy burden of taxation 
which industry has to carry and this is a 
fact which is too often overlooked or ignored 
when people talk about “ profits.” There 
still seems to be insufficient realisation in 
some circles of the fact that high taxation is 
a potent factor in raising the cost of living 
and in breeding inflation. It is, in fact, as 
I have said on a previous oceasion, a form 
of economic self-strangulation which has 
developed to a point where a drastic cut in 
Government expenditure and a substantial 
reduction in the taxation burden on industry 
are essential. It is a pity to leave the realisa- 
tion of this fact till the country reaches the 
verge of serious economic difficulties. There 
appears to be inadequate consciousness of 
the perils confronting us as a result of 
increasing amounts being spent on projects, 
which may in themselves be worthy, but 
which we simply cannot afford. The 
Government can hardly object to criticism 
that they are shirking their responsibilities 
by inaction and by not facing the need to 
reduce the growing burden of their expendi- 
ture, particularly on schemes which en- 
courage personal extravagance and the relief 
of burdens which those who stand to benefit 
from them could properly carry themselves. 
The present level of penal taxation not only 
discourages enterprise and stifles personal 
initiative but could eventually deprive the 
country of large numbers of its potential 
specialists. 


Once again our Balance Sheet reflects the 
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increased financial requirements of our busi- 
nesses. Capital expenditure in 1956 was 
£2,200,000 which included _ substantial 
amounts for additional manufacturing capa- 
cities for our Selby, London and Avonmouth 
compound plants. During the past seven 
years we have spent £84 million on increasing 
and modernising our production capacity and 
facilities, and £114 million have been 
absorbed in providing working capital to 
finance the maintenance and expansion of the 
business. The investment in stocks and 
debtors rose from £16,306,000 at December 
31, 1955, to £17,942,000 at December 31, 
1956, the increase of £1,636,000 being due to 
higher raw material prices and increased 
trade. The additional finance has been 
partly provided from depreciation, partly 
from the retained profits, as I have already 
mentioned, and partly by our Holding Com- 
pany which advanced a further £1,271,000 
to us during the year. 


The average basic weekly wage of our mill 
employees rose from £7 6s. in 1955 to £7 18s. 
in 1956, an increase of 8 per cent. On the 
other hand, the average weekly pay packet 
increased from £10 15s. in 1955 to £12 in 
1956, representing an increase in average 
earnings of 11} per cent. This comparison 
again suggests that there is a margin to cover 
variations in the cost of living which should 
enable the brake to be put upon demands for 
increases at a time when the danger of infla- 
tionary trends is particularly acute, 


TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The majority of the technical develop- 
ments in our business in 1956 were directed 
towards the expansion and modernisation of 
our animal feeding stuffs plants. The first 
stage of our new compound mill at Selby 
has been completed, practically the whole of 
our new plant at Manchester is in operation, 
the greater proportion of the new buildings 
being erected at Silvertown have been com- 
pleted and at Avonmouth our new mill was 
ready to go into operation at the end 
of the year. Further plans for modernisa- 
tion at our Leith and Hull mills are under 
consideration. 


It will be appreciated that the art and the 
process of compounding animal feeds has 
reached such a high standard of selection 
and combination of ingredients that formula- 
tion as a whole has largely passed to the 
scientific sphere, with the result that a very 
high degree of scientific background is needed 
by those responsible. In particular, minerals 
and other trace ingredients, such as vitamins 
and antibiotics, must be incorporated and 
distributed throughout a mixture. with 
meticulous skill and care in order to ensure 
that they perform their proper functions. 
For this reason we have iadedad in the plan- 
ning of our modern mills and the modernisa- 
tion of our older ones what we call “ Dis- 
pensaries” where this particular phase of 
manufacture can be carried out under the 
best possible conditions. An illustration of 
one of these Dispensaries accompanies our 
Report. 


On the oil side, a new experimental 
laboratory devoted to the development of 
new oil and fat products and technical sales 
service, has been put into operation at Erith, 
which includes a factory scale pilot plant. 
Productivity is still the keyword for both 
labour and machinery and to this end incen- 
tives are being carried to the maintenance as 
well as the production side in the mill, 


always, of course, in close consultation 
with the employees concerned or their 
representatives. 


A limited amount of abnormal turnover 
resulted from the recent emergency condi- 
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tions and their effect on markets and sales, 
but our mills took this in their stride and 
exemplified again the ingrained industrious- 
ness and ingenuity of the workers of this 
country. In exceptional weeks our mills pro- 
duced and handled tonnages well beyond 
our normal conception of maximum output, 
thanks to the enthusiasm and efficiency of 
their personnel. 


PROGRESS PAYMENTS 


We have again been able to pay tribute to 
the contribution to the Company’s progress 
of our employees at all levels and in all 
stages of operation by continuing the arrange- 
ment whereby annual progress payments are 
made (below higher management) and in 
1957 we shall again pay the sum of £30 in 
the case of those aged 21 and over and £15 
to those under 21 years regardless of status 
or sex. I cannot pay too high a tribute to 
the loyalty and efficiency of our employees 
at all levels. We constitute a large com- 
munity and the achievements and the pro- 
gress of our Company do not suggest any 
spirit of defeatism such as is regrettably 
evident in certain circles where it appears 
to be deemed appropriate to denigrate the 
part which Britain plays and the influence 
it exercises in the free world. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION FINANCED FROM 
PROFIT RETENTION 


The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
was held on March 29th, in London, Mr 
D. M. Oppenheim, the Chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: From the Report 
and Accounts you will have been glad to see 
once again an increase in the Holding Com- 
pany’s available net profit. Over a number 
of years (since the end of the war) most of 
our overseas subsidiary and associated com- 
panies have been faced both with the 
problems of rehabilitation and modernisation 
and the need for expansion under conditions 
in which the necessary plant, machinery and 
building materials have been scarce and 
costly. These capital projects, because of 
remittance, credit and other restrictions, have 
had in many instances to be financed from 
the retained profits of the companies con- 
cerned. Moreover, the expansion of sales 
and, in many cases, increased tobacco taxa- 
tion have required the employment of addi- 
tional working capital which has been yet 
further increased by the large sums needed 
in inflationary economies to meet the replace- 
ment cost of stocks and other assets. This 
additional working capital has been found 
by the retention of profits in the companies 
concerned, at the expense, of course, of the 
sums which otherwise would have been avail- 
able for dividends to the Holding Company. 
With, however, the completion of most of 
the major schemes initiated after the war the 
total amount of dividends received has in- 
creased as is demonstrated by the larger 
share of the Group Available Net Profit dealt 
with in the accounts of the Holding Com- 
pany. 


Modernisation and expansion are continu- 
ing features of the business. In modernisation 
I include not only the constant replace- 
ment of old machines by new and more 
efficient machines, but also the adoption of 
new processes and new techniques, with 
which we must keep abreast in the highly 
competitive conditions of. today. . Expansion 
is due not only to success against competi- 
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tion, but also to the steady increase in sales 
in some areas where there are growing popu- 
lations and improving standards of living 
which enable people to progress from other 
more primitive forms of smoking to the more 
expensive and acceptable machine-made 
cigarette, It is, however, in some of these 
rapidly expanding economies that one finds 
inflation, with all the restrictions and diffi- 
culties which accompany that condition, 
dictating the necessity for the members of 
the Group to maintain large reserves and an 
appropriate degree of liquidity. The very 
fact that it has been possible to earry out the 
postwar rehabilitation and expansion, as well 
as to conserve the real capital employed in 
the various businesses, and at the same time 
to provide progressive returns to the share- 
holders, seems to me to justify the reserve 
and dividend policies which have been pur- 
sued by the various subsidiary and associated 
companies, 


The satisfactory trend of Group sales for 
the early part of the year to September 30, 
1956, continued throughout the year and the 
figures available to me for the first five 
months of the current financial year—even 
excluding, as they do, those for certain parts 
of the Middle East area—are running above 
those for the same period last year. I should 
point out, however, that the consolidated 
trading profit may be affected by increasing 
costs and higher tobacco taxation, which in 
some Overseas countries cannot be fully 
covered by adequate price adjustments. 
Nevertheless I should expect the share of 
the Group Available Net Profit at the dis- 

sition of the Holding Campany to be at 
east maintained for the year 1956-57. 


The report was adopted. At the subse- 
quent Extraordinary General Meeting the 
resolutions relating to the Capitalisation issue 
were passed. 
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GENERAL INVESTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of the 
General Investors and Trustees, Limited, was 
held on March 28th in London, Mr R. G. 
Mills (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circy- 
lated statement: 


Your Company’s gross revenue amounted 
to £321,130, compared with £292,911 for the 
previous financial year, net profit figures 
being £148,060 and £134,919 respectively, 
Adding £21,729 brought forward plus taxa- 
tion in respect of previous years the total 
available is £171,102. The Directors have 
repeated a transfer of £30,000 to General 
Reserve and recommend a final payment of 
a dividend of 9 per cent, less Tax, making 
a total of 14 per cent, less Tax, for the year, 
In addition, because this is the half-centenary 
of the Company, we recommend a bonus dis- 
tribution of 13 per cent, less Tax. 


In 1950, the value of our portfolio was 
£2,398,178 and has shown progressive 
increases to that at which it stands, namely 
£4,921,380, in the Balance Sheet. The gross 
revenue in 1950 amounted to £138,585 and 
as already mentioned that for the year under 
review had attained a total of £321,130, 
These increases have arisen partially from the 
introduction of new money plus retained 
revenue during the period aggregating 
approximately £693,000. 


As to the prospects for the current year, 
it is difficult to assess what effect credit 
restriction and other economic factors may 
have on the return on our investments. [ 
feel, however, that our result for the current 
year will not be disappointing. 


The report was adopted. 











THE STEETLEY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(DOLOMITE AND REFRACTORIES) 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Sheffield, on 29th March, 1957. 
The accounts for the years ended 31st December, showed :— 





Trading Surplus... 
ee. fat | nme 
ee 
Issued Share Capital ... 
Dividends ...  ... ses 
Undistributed Profits ... 





1955 1956 


£ £ 
1,187,593 1,561,155 
586,287 801,874 
601,306 759,281 
3,164,874 3,164,874 
159,079 217,636 
442,227 541,645 








. N. M. Peech, Chairman :— 





The following is an extract from the statement to shareholders made by 


Production and sales at home and in Canada attained new peaks and 
the works operated more efficiently than ever before. 
ordinary shares of 13% is the same rate as last year but is payable for a 
full year on the capital increased by the new issue of shares late in 1955. 
The Company is engaged on a considerable programme of expansion and 
modernisation (the authorised and unspent capital expenditure at the end of 
1956 amounted to £3,145,000) but little benefit therefrom will be felt in 
1957, Meantime current demand for the group’s products remains good. 


The dividend on thie 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


PREVIOUS RECORD OF APPARATUS SUPPLIED EXCEEDED BY £5.4 MILLION 


CONTINUOUS AND PROGRESSIVE GROWTH : CAPITAL EMPLOYED NOW OVER £100 MILLION 


LORD CHANDOS ON 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
was held on April 3rd, at the Connaught 


Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London W.C.2. 
The Right Honourable The Viscount 


Chandos, DSO, MC, the Chairman, presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: 


During the past year we have paid three 
quarterly dividends of 2} per cent, and your 
Directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 7} per cent, making a total dis- 
tribution of 15 per cent on the increased 
capital ; the same rate as for 1955. 


Our trading profit for the year, before taxa- 
tion, but after deduction of all other charges, 
amounted to £10,307,000, compared with 
£15,320,000 in 1955. The amount set 
aside for UK _ taxation, based on the 
profits for the year, was £5,848,000, and 
of this, £1,564,000 was for Profits Tax 
against £1,254,000 in 1955, an increase of 
nearly 25 per cent. Net profit available for 
distribution after taxation was £4,460.000, 
and after adjustments in respect of previous 
years’ taxation and outside stockholders’ 
interest, the balance attributable to AEI was 
£4,372,000. 


Owing to the shrinkage in our earnings, 
after taking £2,761,000 for net dividends, the 
total additions to our Reserves and Carry 
Forward are only £1,611,000 and the total 
retentions in the business £4,551,000, in- 
cluding depreciation. Of this sum £1,250,000 
has been added to the AEI General Reserve 
making it £13,250,000 and the balance is 
retained in the subsidiaries or added to the 
Carry Forward. The capital employed in the 
business at the end of 1956 was £103,966,000, 
which, after subtracting £4,919,000 pre- 
ference capital, shows the equity capital as 
£99,047,000 against a nominal figure of 
£33,638,000. A 15 per cent Ordinary Divi- 
dend therefore gives a return on the equity 
capital of £5 2s. per cent. 


The Reserve for the Increased Cost of 
the Replacement of Fixed Assets, which 
stood at £7,900,000, has been transferred to 
the retained Reserves of the subsidiaries. 
Such a Reserve might have been used year 
by year to write down our plant, but it has 
not been so applied because we could write 
all our fixed assets down to £1 and have a 
substafitial surplus from existing Reserves. 
It is thus a Revenue Reserve, and just as 
free as any other. It seems therefore better 
to show it under surpluses retained by sub- 
sidiaries than in the special category to which 
it had previously been allocated. There are 
objections to any form of earmarked Re- 
serves, and in future our surpluses will be 
Tetained in the subsidiaries or allocated to 
General Reserve unless some special circum- 
stances warrant a more limited description. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In 1956 the total value of electrical appa- 
fatus shipped and invoiced to our customers 
Surpassed that in the record year of 1955 
by approximately £5,400,000. Notwith- 
standing this increase, the profits fell sharply 
below those for 1955. This was from a 
number of causes. Part of this fall is due 
to general conditions in the industry. We 
have had to absorb further wage increases, 


COMPANY’S ROLE IN DEVELOPING NEW PRODUCTS 


and this has meant that margins, especially 
in the export trade, have shrunk. I do not 
regard this myself as particularly disturbing: 
I have frequently told the stockholders that 
some shrinkage in margins was likely and 
even healthy, as the seller’s market began to 
fade. The shrinkage in margins must be 
offset by lower costs and larger production 
and these are the two targets at which we 
aim. 

I particularly wish the stockholders to 
know that, apart from general conditions in 
the industry, there were particular reasons 
which affected our profits. Government 
action in the early part of the year caused 
a sharp fall in the demand for a number of 
our lighter products: valves and cathode 
ray tubes are an example. This happened 
to strike us at a time when the Siemens- 
Ediswan and Hotpoint reorganisations were 
not yet complete. The fall thus had a more 
marked effect on our fortunes than if these 
companies had been completely established 
in their new functions. 


Secondly, there has been, and indeed there 
still is, very keen competition in lamps and 
lighting, and here again the reduced profit 
margins came upon us when we were in the 
course of rationalising our whole lamp pro- 
duction and sales. 


Lastly, we are building a number of new 
factories, and there has not yet been time 
for production from any of them to make an 
appreciable addition to our revenues. On 
the contrary, these new projects involve, 
apart from the capital invested in them, 
heavy initial expenses of a non-productive 
nature. The latter half of 1957 should 
witness the first beginnings of revenue from 
these sources. In short, I do not think that 
1956 will prove a reliable guide to the poten- 
tial earning capacity of the Group when the 
results of our capital expansion and re- 
organisation begin to take effect. 


There has been an unusually large influx 
of orders since the turn of the year. The 
order book is in a healthy condition, and 
ensures that our capacity will be employed 
at a high rate for at least the next year or 
two. 


You will be aware that the Monopolies 
Commission reported recently on electronic 
valves and electrical plant. The Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act now in force is intended 
to determine by judicial procedure the 
“public interest” in the trade practices 
explored in such great detail by the Commis- 
sion. The result desired by our legislators 
is increased competition within our industry. 
This is a decision of the Government, and 
whatever the effects may be upon the indus- 
try, we must guard against the dangers of 
slowing down research, technical develop- 
ment and improvement of factory equipment, 
all of which are essential to industrial pro- 
gress, particularly in this, the chief exporting 
industry of Great Britain. 


INDUSTRY’S PROSPECTS 


We remain of opinion that the electrical 
industry in the next ten years will nearly 
double in size. This may appear at first sight 
a big assumption, but it can perhaps best 
be brought into focus by looking back at 
our own Company’s affairs. At December 31, 





1946, the capital employed in our business 
was {£22 million. Today it is over £100 
million. The cost of our fixed assets in 1946 
amounted to rather under £15 million. 
Today it stands at £59 million. Of course 
their value at today’s prices would be more 
than twice this figure. Stocks and works in 
progress amounted to £17 million in 1946, 
today they amount to about £65 million. All 
these figures are about four times those of 
1946, but it should be remembered that they 
include some acquisitions, of which the most 
notable has been that of Siemens Brothers. 


After reviewing the Group’s achievements 
in the technical field, Lord Chandos con- 
tinued : 

From what I have said you will see that 
the demand for our established products and 
the development of new products are limited 
only by the resources that we can bring to 
bear on any problem. It may truly be said 
that the first half of this century has wit- 
nessed the growth of the Company from 
comparatively small beginnings to the great 
position that it now occupies in national 
affairs. Now that we have entered into the 
second fifty years it is plain that our responsi- 
bility to the nation continues to grow. We 
must be prepared where necessary to evolve 
new administrative methods in order to take 
full advantage of our opportunities. 


The Chairman then outlined the very large 
expansion programme which had been under- 
taken and said: 


In some ways this expansion programme 
differs from those to which I have been 
accustomed in other branches of industry. 
They are not in the main designed to meet 
estimated but known demands. It will be 
interesting to give a short review of the 
progress of many of these projects. 


EMPLOYEES AND STOCKHOLDERS 


I have so far made no reference to the 
most important asset of the Company, that is 
the work put in by our 88,000 employees. 
Once again, it is a pleasant duty to record 
that they have given loyal and hard-workng 
service, without which the new records in 
production could not have been reached. 


All over the thousand and one activities in 
which your Company is engaged, you can feel 
the pulse of progress and of expansion. In 
this industry, as in some others in the twen- 
tieth century, I repeat that to stand still is to 
die, and we are determined to press forward 
with all speed the development of new uses 
of electrical energy, new manufacturing tech- 
nique, and, above all, by new research reach- 
ing out into the most advanced areas of 
modern science, of which the frontiers seem 
to be widening almost as I speak. The Com- 
pany has a manufacturing space of sixteen 
million square feet. It is all fully committed 
to production, and is in need of the help 
which our new expansions will give it. The 
extent to which we can earn profits upon it 
depends upon factors which are not always 
within our control, but it cannot be doubted 
that over a period it will not only contribute 
greatly to the prosperity of your Company, 
but make a striking addition to the national 
wealth. The report and accounts were 
adopted, and a final Ordinary dividend of 
74 per cent was approved. 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


POSTWAR HISTORY OF REMARKABLE GROWTH CONTINUED 


MR E. R. LEWIS ON EXPANDING VOLUME OF WIDESPREAD OPERATIONS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of The Decca Record Company Limited 
was held on April 2nd at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Mr E. R. Lewis (the Chairman) presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: I very 
much regret that Sir Cyril Entwistle, after 
six weeks in hospital, is unable, under 
doctor’s orders, to be present today. It was 
to have been his last Annual Meeting as 
Chairman of the Company, and he particu- 
larly wanted to be present. ; 


As you have already been informed, he 
has at his own wish retired from the Chair- 
manship, a position which he has held with 
distinction for the last 23 years, and he has 
been a member of the Board for over 26 
years. I should mention that his decision 
had nothing whatever to do with his present 
illness. I am happy to say that Sir Cyril 
has agreed to continue to serve as a Director. 
I am sure you will join with me in wishing 
him a speedy and complete recovery. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account the balance from Trading Account 
which amounts to £1,797,936 shows an in- 
crease over that of the previous year of 
£68,112, and is the highest ever achieved by 
the Company. Maintenance, Depreciation 
and Interest charges all showed substantial 
increases, and accordingly the balance of 
profit for the year before tax at £1,032,193 
shows a reduction of £108,440 from that of 
the previous year. 


Net profits after tax amounted to £433,623, 
against £526,369. Profits Tax showed an 
increase of £41,240, largely due to the pay- 
ment of dividend on increased capital. This 
tax is a serious burden on enterprise. 


Turnover for the year to March 31, 1956, 
at £12,860,000, was £3,294,000 greater than 
that of the previous year. In order to ‘inance 
this increased turnover, and certain capital 
commitments, we had to raise new capital. 
It is obvious that this would have been im- 
possible unless subscribers to the shares were 
to receive a dividend and for the payment 
of such dividend the Company is penalised 
by distributed Profits Tax. 


There can be no time when it was more 
vital than now to increase productivity and 
exports in the interests of the country, and 
it is surely time that the heavy burden of 
Profits Tax, which falls exclusively on those 
who take the greatest risk in supplying equity 
capital, should be reduced or, preferably, 
abolished. At least the discrimination against 
distributed profits should be ended. 

We are recommending a Final Dividend 
on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Shares 
of Is. 2d., less tax, making a total for the 
year of ls. 9d., less tax, the same as for the 
previous year though on capital increased by 
one-third. 


During the year under review the Group 
experienced increased cost of salaries, wages 
and materials. Heavy expenditure was also 
incurred in- research and development, the 


benefit from which it is hoped will be derived © 


in future years. 
REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


For the year under review the Record 
business showed a further expansion in both 


the home and export markets and in the 
operations of our subsidiaries in the USA and 
Canada. The production of over 27 million 
records in our English factories, out of a 
total industry production of 62 million 
records, was the highest in the history of 
the business. 


The Decca Navigator Company made 
further progress during the year with a con- 
siderable increase in marine and air hirings. 


The Decca Radar Division retains its 
leading position in the marine radar field. 


The total exports of the Group amounted 
to £3,413,000, of which no less than £935,000 
represented sales to the USA and Canada. 
The consolidated sales for the first ten 
months of the year ended March 31, 1957, 
amounted to £13,960,000, £1,100,000 greater 
than that for the whole of the previous year. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


In the Record business the production of 


our factories for the year ended March 31,: 


1957, was greater than that of any previous 
period. For the month of January production 
and sales reached the unprecedented figure 
of over 4 million records. 


Shortly after the last Annual meeting we 
signed a contract with the Radio Corporation 
of America, under which we have secured 
rights to manufacture their recordings and 
distribute them in the United Kingdom, 
under the trademark RCA. We regard the 
contract as a most valuable one for the Com- 
pany. 


THE NAVIGATOR 


Navigator hirings have increased at a con- 
siderably higher rate than in any previous 
year, the cumulative total of hire and sale 
contracts up to January 31st last amounting 
to 3,770 units. This accelerated expansion 
illustrates the great value attached to the 
Decca Navigator as an aid to accurate and 
safe navigation at sea and in the air. 


A long range version of the Decca Navi- 
gator System, known as “ Dectra,” has been 
developed, in the hope that it will provide 
a solution to the problem of navigation on 
the North Atlantic air route. 


In co-operation with the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, two Standard Decca chains are 
being set up in Newfoundland, and two 
further chains on the mainland of Canada, 
covering the Gulf of St Lawrence. These 
developmsits mark our first entry on a 
major scale into the new world and we believe 
it will be the beginning of what may well 
be the largest expansion of the area of Decca 
coverage. 


RADAR 


Orders for marine radar have continued 
at a most satisfactory rate during the current 
year and we have at present a large backlog 
of orders. The latest development has been 
the introduction of the True Motion Radar 
(T'M46) incorporating a principle quite revo- 
lutionary in the field. The new set has 
created immense interest throughout the 
shipping world. 


In conventional radar one’s own. ship, 
although in fact moving, appears as a 
stationary dot in the centre of the picture, 


with coastline, buoys, and other fixed objects 
moving past it like scenery through a train 
window. The movement of other ships under 
way is therefore “relative” and plotting i; 
necessary to determine their actual speed 
and course. 


In Decca True Motion Radar stationary 
objects remain stationary on the picture, one’s 
own ship is seen moving across the screen, 
and all other moving objects are also seen on 
their true course and at their right speed 
Ambiguity in the radar picture which has 
sometimes in the past been held to be a con- 
tributory factor in collisions is thus com- 
pletely removed. Deliveries of sets started 
last month. 


A new wind-finding radar has been 
developed and orders for this new set, 
together with the Decca meteorological equip- 
ment, have been stimulated in view of the 
fact that 1957 is the international and geo- 
physical year. One of the wind-finding radars 
is in use by the latest Antarctic Expedition. 


Orders have been obtained from overseas 
countries for various types of defence radar, 
which should make a substantial contribution 
towards results for the current year’s trading. 


The Radar Company has continued its 
very important work in connection with 
research, development and production con- 
tracts for the Government of a highly impor- 
tant nature. ‘Total contracts of the Radar 
division outstanding at the present time 
amount to £6 million. 


Turnover of the Radar Division to March 
31st last has shown a considerable increase, 
and although results have not been commen- 
surate with the technical achievements, and 
the turnover of the business, there is no 
reason to anticipate that they will show an 
improvement over those of the previous year. 


HIGHER CURRENT OUTPUT 


Output for the Group for the first nine 
months of the year ended last month is 30 per 
cent greater than that of the previous period, 
with exports running at a record level. All 
sections of the business have participated in 
this expansion. 


The results of trading for the year ended 
March 31, 1957, are expected to show a con- 
siderable increase over those of the previous 
year. We anticipate that the dividend on 
the capital as increased by the new shares 
will be no less than for the year under revicw. 
A First Interim dividend of 3d. per share, 


‘less tax on account of the year ended March 


31, 1957, payable on the increased capital, 
has been declared. 


I hope it will be possible to present the 
next Annual Accounts at an earlier date. The 
immediate future is clouded by industrial 
disputes the repercussions of which will be 
felt by industry throughout the country. ‘The 
amount of damage to be done to our own 
enterprise will, of course, depend on the 
length and the extent of these troubles. 

Your Company is, however, in a position 
to weather any storms that may arise, and I 
look forward to the future with every confi- 
dence that the remarkable growth that /as 
taken place since’ the war will be resumed 
as and when conditions become more normal 
again. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


UNION COMMERCIALINVESTMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF LABOUR UNREST 


MR PATRICK L. FLEMING 


The Forty-Third Annual General Meet- 
ing of Union Commercial Investment 
Company Limited was held on March 29th 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


Mr Patrick L. Fleming, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 

Our gross income and our expenses, in- 
cluding taxation, have each increased by 
£6,000, resulting in a profit almost exactly 
the same as last year. This means that our 
earnings are 16 per cent on £525,000 
Ordinary stock, against 18.7 per cent on 
£450,000 ; and I may say that the earnings 
for the current year look like being about 
the same. 


The gross income from investments is up 
by £7,000, which is about what we expected, 
secing that we had the use of the extra 
£75,000 of Ordinary capital for five and a 
half months; and the decline of £1,000 in 
underwriting commission is due to the 
tempo of the capital market having been 
slower than in the active year of 1955. 


The parallel increase in expenses is due 
to rent and salaries, to directors’ fees and 
to taxation. The main reason for rent and 
salaries going up so suddenly is the recent 
increases of capital, which have involved a 
larger contribution towards such services as 
we enjoy jointly with our associated com- 
panies. The increase in directors’ fees does 
not mean that the Institute of Directors, to 
which the members of your Board pay a 
levy of ls. 2d. per week, has had the good 
fortune to become affiliated to the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions ; it means simply that we are now 
drawing up to 80 per cent of what the 
owners awarded us in 1928—at a time when 


. what we employees call the take-home pay 


was much more worth while than it is today. 


INVESTMENT OVERSEAS 


The increase in taxation is partly due 
simply to the increase in income, but partly 
also to our having become liable to profits 
tax. Our liability to profits tax is likely to 
grow in the future to the extent that we put 
more money into debentures and into com- 
panies overseas. You will see that we have 
done just that in the year under review and 
we have done so deliberately. 


In the 12 years that I have been chairman, 
the Ordinary dividend has gone up from 1} 
per cent to 11 per cent, and the break-up 
value of the stock has risen from some figure 
which we were ashamed at the time to 
mention, to 248 per cent. While modesty 
compels me to admit that much of this rise 
in value is due to the politicians who have 
poured so much money down the drain that 
the prices of Ordinary shares have inevitably 
floated upwards, a time must come when in- 
flation will wash the profits of some com- 
Panies clean away, so that it is common 
sense to moor some part of our money to 
debentures, the income from which is more 
likely to stay where it is. 


We have been investing in the USA despite 
the penalty of profits tax, simply because the 





ON INVESTMENT POLICY 


yield on the shares of a good American in- 
dustrial is about half as much again as that 
on a comparable company at home ; and the 
reason for that is that in America high divi- 
dends are welcomed both by the government 
and by the unions as a contribution to the 
American Way of Life, while at home they 
are assumed to be subversive of the Welfare 
State. Consequently, in the USA the in- 
vestor gets more for his money. Profits tax 
on income arising from within the Empire 
seems to be levied in the belief, which British 
politicians have held off and on for nearly 
two hundred years, that Empire is rather a 
nuisance. I have personally protested to in- 
numerable MPs that if we are to suffer such 
penal discouragement from investing in the 
Empire, the next tea party will not be in 
Boston but in Moscow—only to be informed 
that the Chancellor cannot afford the loss 
of the Revenue. What I cannot get into 
their heads is that the tax has already so 
deterred investment in the Empire and that 
the only loss to the Treasury would be about 
£1 million which, as you may have seen re- 
cently in the papers, is only twice as much 
as was lost by buying too many underclothes 
for the WRAC. 


We therefore propose to continue to in- 
vest your money in defiance of profits tax in 
the hope that before long what is quaintly 
known as the wisdom of Parliament will be 
adulterated with a little common sense. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


And now what of the future ? One of the 
problems of an investment trust is that share- 
holders consider the accounts for the year 
just ended, which cost 300 guineas even to 
get audited, like a month-old copy of the 

paper, whereas the chairman’s s h 
is expected to resemble a free issue of Old 
Moore’s Almanac. What I expect is worry- 
ing you is what the effect is likely to be on 
your company of this business of strikes. 
The short-term answer is that strikes should 
not affect us very much, owing to the selec- 
tion and spread of our investments. The 
long-term answer is that labour unrest has 
occurred again and again in our history; 
and the interests of the men, of the employers 
and of the country have always been met in 
the end by new invention and new capital. 
Inventive ability in this country is as high 
as ever it was, but the one subject on which 
both political parties seem to be agreed is 
that nobody must be allowed on any account 
to accumulate any capital. If we were a 
primitive community and counted our 
wealth in cattle it is hardly likely that we 
should stop the animals breeding ; but the 
elders of our little tribe would rather 
slaughter the milch cows than that anyone 
should have more veal than anyone else. The 
result is that the damage which a strike 
must inevitably do is being gratuitously 
extended, in terms of money and time, by 
the fiscal policy of any government that 
happens to be in power. 


« The report and accounts were adopted 
and a resolution for increasing the capital 
of the company to £1,100,000 by the creation 
of 100,000 shares of £1 each was approved. 
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ALLIANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 
ASSETS INCREASED TO £56 MILLION 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Alliance Building Society was held on 
March 29th at Brighton. 


Mr F. J. Wellman, JP, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: We have had 
a very successful year of business in 1956 
despite all the troubles of that momentous 
year. We have increased our total assets from 
£51,140,000 to £56,230,000, which represents 
an increase of just under 10 per cent for the 
year. The number of our members and 
depositors increased from 74,912 to 81,823. 


The Shares Account’ shows _ that 
£12,311,713 was paid in and that withdrawals, 
including interest, amounted to £8,270,797. 
The balance remaining invested by share- 
holders at the year-end had risen from 
£46,987,198 to £52,545,000. 


Although restrictions on advances were in 
force during the greater part of the year no 
less than £10,206,392 was advanced on 6,211 
new mortgages. 


After making provision for all expenses, 
interest, taxation and other charges, the 
surplus on the year’s working amounted to 
£152,665 or Ss. 5}d. for every £100 employed 
in_the business. £150,000 was transferred to 
General Reserve which now amounts to 
£1,170,000. 


We are well into another year for which 
we have made—and are carrying out—ambi- 
tious but realistic plans. If, mercifully, we 
are spared the dislocation of extended indus- 
trial strife I believe we can look forward tc 


another period of great progress for ou 
Society. 


HOME OWNERSHIP 


The history of the past decade shows that 
home ownership has not lacked popular 
appeal—but many must have felt that a low 
controlled rent at the expense of a private 
landlord had certain obvious attractions 
wherever it could be enjoyed. 


If the Rent Bill now being considered by 
Parliament becomes law a complete change 
of atmosphere will be brought into being and 
the true value of home ownership will have 
an added appeal to all thoughtful people. 


Throughout their long history Building 
Societies have preached and existed for home 
ownership. Provided people keep their com- 
mitments within reasonable limits I am sure 
this makes for a stable and contented com- 
munity. 


The Building Societies, of course, must not 
fail to provide an adequate volume of house 


purchase facilities and this means attracting 
a sufficient flow of funds. 


33 %s 44% OR 4}°,, ON INVESTMENTS 
CLEAR OF INCOME TAX 


We are alive to this need and have taken 
steps to meet it. In addition to our normal 
Fully Paid Shares at 3} per cent, we now 
offer small savers 44 per cent on Subscrip- 
tion Shares up to the maximum of £3 15s. 
per week. In addition there are new Accu- 
mulating Shares at 44 per cent. All the rates 
quoted are clear of income tax which is borne 
by the Society. The response to these new 
facilities has thus far been good. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


TAYLOR, WALKER &. COMPANY 


EVER-INCREASING DEMAND FOR BOTTLED BEERS 


EFFORTS TO COMBAT RISING PRODUCTION COSTS 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. H. KINGSMILL’S STATEMENT 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Taylor, Walker & Company Limited will be 
held on April 18th in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel W. H. Kingsmill, DSO, MC, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, you will re- 
member that last year I warned you that the 
decline in the trade had been halted, due to 
the very hot summer of 1955, and I also 
said that this could be easily upset should 
we have.a bad summer in 1956. As you 
well know, the 1956 summer was not good, 
but in spite of this I consider that the trade 
was very reasonably maintained, though, of 
course, we could not look for an expansion 
under the climatic conditions prevailing. 


We have now had the benefit of a full 
year’s trading in the production and distribu- 
tion of draught beer for the Cannon Brewery 
houses as well as our own. Due to this 
concentration we have been able to keep 
down the cost of production of beer, in spite 
of increasing overheads, to what your directors 
consider to be a very reasonable level. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Turning to the Accounts for the year 
1956, you will notice that Group profit before 
taxation has risen from £939,081 to 
£1,040,236, whereas the Group surplus after 
taxation has fallen from £474,012 to 
£452,583. To put the matter shortly, your 
company made a Group profit (before taxa- 
tion, but after depreciation, management fees, 
debenture interest and mortgage interest) of 
£1,040,236, out of which the Government 
took in taxation alone a total of £593,174. 
Profits tax has risen from £119,875 to 
£151,602, a rise of some £32,000, while in- 
come tax has increased from £410,268 to 
£441,572, an increase of some £31,000. Also, 
last year your Group had tax adjustments 
amounting to £65,074, as against this year’s 
adjustments of £5,521. This, of course, does 
not include the enormous sum paid to the 
Government in Beer Duty and Wine and 
Spirit Duty, which amounted to more than 
£7,700,000 for the year. Overall, these are 
staggering sums for one Group of companies 
to have to bear. But even this does not 
represent the sum total of taxation. Each 
public house pays in addition an annual 
licence duty which varies according to the 
size and trade of the individual house, but 
which in the case of a big house with a large 
trade exceeds £800 per annum. 


Your Directors, however, have much 
pleasure in recommending to the Stock- 
holders that a Final Dividend of 7 per cent 
gross be paid on the Ordinary Stock of the 
Company, making a total of 10 per cent 
gross for the financial year 1956. 


The conversion of the Cannon Brewery 
property has not gone as quickly as your 
Directors had hoped, due to the necessity for 
the detailed plans for the bonded warehouse 
being passed by the Customs and Excise 
before work could commence. However, 
work on the necessary structural alterations 
has now begun and it is hoped that, subject 
to unforeseen- circumstances, the whole’ of 


the Cannon Brewery premises will have been 
converted early in 1958. 


You will also have seen that one of our 
subsidiary companies, the Curtis Distillery 
Company Limited has entered into a joint 
manufacturing agreement with Messrs J. and 
W. Nicholson and Company Limited for 
the erection and working of a single rectify- 
ing plant which will produce the gin for these 
two companies. This does not mean that a 
single gin only will be produced, as each 
company’s gin will maintain its own indi- 
viduality, but it will mean that only one plant 
instead of two will be in production and 
this must inevitably lead to a saving in 
overheads. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


In April last year your Company purchased 
the old-established firm of David Stevenson 
(Beers and Minerals) Limited of Paisley near 
Glasgow. This firm had fallen on hard times, 
but we consider it to be a useful purchase, 
not only as a depot for distributing our own 
beers throughout Scotland, but also for 
bottling beers and mineral waters. This 
Company is now in the process of re- 
organisation and your Board is of the opinion 
that in a short time it should show a good 
return on the purchase price. 


Last September your Company purchased 
the whole of the Ordinary Share Capital of 
the Chesham and Brackley Breweries Limited 
whose area stretches from west of Watford 
to near Stratford-on-Avon and which owns 
226 licensed premises. This has considerably 
extended the area over which the Taylor 
Walker Group have representation and your 
Board again is of the opinion that ‘it ‘will 
materially strengthen our position. The 
finance for this was found by a special issue 
of debentures. Had it not been for the diffi- 
culties created by petrol rationing, Taylor 
Walker Beers would have already been fully 
introduced into these houses, but the bottled 
beers we have so far been able to introduce 
have been more than favourably received. 


During the year, in order to relieve 
pressure on our own bottling facilities at 
Limehouse, we have made arrangements for 
a proportion of our beers to be bottled under 
our supervision at a brewery outside London. 
This, we hope, will enable us to continue to 
meet the ever increasing demand for our 
bottled beers with a minimum of capital 
expenditure. 


CONTINUED EXPORT MARKET EXPANSION 


Our export market continues to expand 
and recently “ Reserve” Pale Ale under the 
label of “‘ Special Pale Ale” has been intro- 
duced into Belgium. It is exported in bulk 
and bottled by a Belgian brewery under our 
supervision. 

Whilst it is too early yet to be able to 
assess the trend of trade in 1957, the very 
open winter we have had up to the end of 
February has been beneficial and has helped 
us to meet the ever increasing cost of pro- 
duction not only in raw materials, but also 
in petrol and diesel oil due to the closure of 
the Suez Canal. The reassessment of your 
Company’s premises from the rating angle 
is an added burden. 
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Your Company is striving always to. keep 
down the cost of production whilst maintain- 
ing the very high standard of its products, 
and the fact that we have been able to do thi; 
is in no small measure due to the co-operation 
we have continued to receive from the staff 
and employees of the Taylor Walker Group, 
to whom the Board would now like to pay 
public tribute. 





HICKSON & WELCH 
(HOLDINGS) 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The fifth annual general meeting of Hick- 
son & Welch (Holdings) Limited was heid 
on March 29th in London, Mr. Bernard 
Hickson, MSc, FRIC (Chairman and Man- 
aging Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading profit has again increased. 
This increase is smaller than the correspond- 
ing rise shown in the previous year’s figures, 
but can be considered satisfactory having 
regard to falling prices in our overseas 
markets due to keener competition from 
continental chemical manufacturers. In addi- 
tion costs have continued to rise at home. 
Despite these direct deductions from our 
margins, we have managed in most cases to 
meet foreign competition and by increased 
production, have attained a record Group 
turnover and profit. 


Hickson & Welch Ltd. has again expanded, 
and has completed on schedule its two year 
capital programme. The output, sales turn- 
over, and profit for the year are the highest 
in the history of the company. The two 
companies at Huddersfield, John W. Leitch 
& Co. Ltd. and its subsidiary, the Gardinol 
Chemical Co. Ltd., in addition to their own 
manufacture and sales programmes, have 
continued to meet the demand for chemicals 
required for further manufacture by Hickson 
& Welch Ltd. at Castleford. Hickson & 
Dadajee Private Ltd., your associated com- 
pany in India, has produced and sold Sulphur 
Black dye up to the permitted amount 
licensed by the Indian Government, and the 
resulting profit from that operation has been 
eminently satisfactory. 


After reviewing the progress of the Timber 
Impregnation Companies at home and over- 
seas, the statement continued: 


Taxation on the profits of the year under 
review amounts in total to £214,721, resulting 
in a net profit after tax of £202,612 com- 
pared with £196,571. Your Board recom- 
mend a final dividend of 11 per cent, making 
with the interim dividend paid, 15 per cent, 
the same as last year. 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 


Your Board has decided to recommend the 
issue by way of bonus of 300,000 10s. Ordi- 
nary Shares in the ratio of three new fully 
paid shares for every eleven shares held. 


I have before me details of the results of 
all the companies in the Group for the first 
four months of the current financial period, 
and I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
a good start has been made. Your directors 
consider that in the absence of any unfore- 
seen contingency the results for the current 
year will enable them to maintain dividends 
at the rates declared for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, on the present share 
capital, and also upon that which it is pro- 
posed to issue by: way of bonus shares. 

The report was adopted and the scrip issue 
approved. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, JP 


The One Hundred and Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the members of the Halifax 
Building Society was held in Halifax on 
April 1, 1957, the President, Mr Algernon 
Denham, Is presiding. In his review of the 
year the President stated: 


Our experience in the past year can, I 
think, be described as falling into two dis- 
tinct periods. In the first half of the year 
we were paying on the bulk of our shares 
a 23 per cent rate of interest which, as we 
were soon made to realise, was too low for 
us to compete effectively for investments. 


Our present rates of interest came into 
operation on August 1, 1956, and in the 
second half of the year the rate paid on the 

majority of our shares was 34 per cent 
income tax paid by the Society. 


The introduction of the higher rate was 
immediately effective both im stimulating 
investments and in reducing withdrawals, so 
much so that from August, 1956, to January, 
1957, our net inflow of investments was 
£20,651,000 whereas the comparative figure 
in the preceding six months was only 
£3,097,000. 


I believe the result of our year’s effort is 
reassuring and satisfactory. The growth in 
assets is easily a record, and it is interesting 
to note that the increase of assets during the 
year totalling £32,800,000 is the equivalent 
of our total growth in the first 73 years of 
our existence. 


The net inflow of funds in the second 
half of the year, which averaged £34 million 
per month, happily coincided with favourable 
investment opportunities of which we were 
able to take advantage. Not only were 
mortgage restrictions relaxed, but we were 
able to build up our liquidity to 17.9 per cent 
of total assets, and on January 31, 1957, we 
were holding £53,234,000 in Trustee Securi- 
ties and cash. 


Our revenue surplus of £610,904 is only 
£22,080 greater than last year, notwithstand- 
ing our substantial growth. This does not 
perturb us, and should be welcomed by 
borrower and investor alike as each section 
benefits by the narrowness of our operating 
margin. 

Our total lendings at £46,123,749 are some 
£2; million less than last year. This 
experience is due to the recession of income 
during the first six months, which necessi- 


tated some measure of restriction in our 
advances. 


Since the end of the year our advances 
have been 40 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period last year, but much 

nds upon the availability of attractive 
securities if this figure is to be maintained. 
96.8 per cent of our lendings during the year 
have been to occupier borrowers. 


Profits tax, which cost us £243,000, is, in 
the case of building societies, an imposition 
from which they should be immune. 


One of the main purposes of profits tax 
Was an attempt to discourage inflation by 
Festricting dividend distribution by limited 
Companies and, in my view, we, as mutual 
mstitutions, are entitled to complete relief. 

€ tax was also intended to replace excess 
Profits tax from which building societies were 
exempt, and I have never understood the 
— for the imposition of profit tax on 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


JOHN EMSLEY LIMITED 


The tenth Annual General Meeting of 
John Emsley, Limited, was held on April 3rd 
at Bradford, Mr Harold Jaques, ASAA, 
chairman and joint managing director, pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 

I am pleased to report that the profit for 
the year’s working has increased by more 
than £45,000 over that shown last year. 

During the year a further spinning firm— 
The Wapping Worsted Spinning Company, 
Limited, was added to our Group. I feel 
sure that this will prove to be a valuable 
addition to our Group. 

Wool values based on 64’s tops are about 
30 per cent higher than a year ago. These 
increases have tended to bring out more 
business, thereby forcing longer delivery 
dates, due in part to the general shortage of 
labour throughout the industry. 

The distribution of our goods in the 
United States of America has been main- 
tained with profit, and an extension of sales 
in the Canadian market is anticipated. 


We are greatly concerned at the rapid rises 
in costs of all kinds with which we are faced. 
Most, if not all, are entirely beyond our 
control. They are a severe threat to the con- 
tinuity of our exports. Our efforts to meet 
this situation by more efficient utilisation of 
machinery are having some success. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
high styling and general intricacy of the 
cloths required by many of our most impor- 
tant export markets make mass production 
methods extremely difficult. 


We have a longer order book than we have 
had for some years past, which will ensure 
Maximum activity for many months. The 
report was adopted. 


HENEKEYS LIMITED 


FRUSTRATING TAXATION BURDEN 


The thirty-seventh annual ordinary 
general meeting of Henekeys Limited was 
held on April 2nd in London. Sir Bernard 
D. F. Docker, KBE, JP (the chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said : 


Turnover is up by £104,000, but expenses 
are up, so that in spite of increased earnings 
the Net Profit subject to Taxation is up no 
more than £800. Taxation has taken an 
extra £4,000, and this year there is no over- 
provision to be added back (£4,000 last 
year) ; our profit after taxation, therefore, is 
£7,000 down. Increased turnover, without a 
compensating rise in profit, is an only too 
familiar experience in business today. A 
large reduction in taxation is vital to the very 
existence of this country. The present heavy 
burden is completely frustrating and unfair. 


The reconstruction of Whitehall and City 
Branches, improvement to Yarmouth, and 
the provision of off-licences at Twickenham, 
Bromley and Marylebone, are now complete 
and should benefit us in turnover and profit 
in the future. 


We anticipate further rises in expenditure 
for General Rates, Depreciation, Rent and 
Profits Tax, and I think that although there 
is a flattening out of the rise in wages, they 
will also be up again. 


Against this our turnover is still rising, 
and we have raised certain prices which 
will, I hope, offset the increases. Our prices 
despite this still show very good value. As 
far as it is possible to forecast, I expect 
another satisfactory year. 


The rumours regarding a take-over bid are 
without foundation. The report was adopted. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION LTD. 
Complete Steam Raising Plants for Electric Power Stations and for other purposes in Great Britain, 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION PRODUCTS LTD. 


Mechanical Stokers, Pulverising Mills, Feeders and Burners for all Steam Raising Equipment, Material 
Handling Equipment, Vibrating, Screening and Filtering Equipment etc., for sale in Great Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION (EXPORT) LTD. 


All products of the Group for sale abroad. 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LTD. 
Mechanical Stokers for smail installations, Syntron Vibratory Equipment. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


“— “ee 
825,964 Net Profit for Year after Taxation............. Seb asdecesdsecceseassseese 913,414 
5,062 Preference Dividend............. Snetenaeeedes deuceedsdecedsesetacaaacese 5,175 
= Ss 5 oe cecnnddaaeecdesacineddncnsetacdeseesans 372,300 
489,966 Net Profit retained in the Group for Development, Expansion and Contingencies 535,939 
~ 825,964 913,414 
3,370,906 Net Current Assets before providing for advance tanation................6. 4,269,783 
1,034,849 ee Ce as. scan ccedmcngeeeeseeesdnaseksuncdanwaeas 1,033,048 
435,301 NE NG a iawdcccucadcecakédndecdadtectabsicqneaecenee 400,203 
4,841,056 Total Capital Employed ............. insabibieiiiilnaicii satin ecccccsce S7CR086 


The Group Profit of £2,097,229 is a record. 














in the history of electricity generation. 





of manufacturing plan 
anticipated on atomic power plant development. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


Group output showed an increase, achieved against a background of continuing materia) shortages. 

Orders on hand at the year end show a fall compared with the previous exceptional year. Since then, however, in- 
structions have been received to supply two additional boiler units to complete the High Marnham Station, the first thermal 
station to be built by the Central Electricity Authority for a capacity of 1,000 MW to generate plant and thus a landmark 

Substantial orders have also been received for oi] burning apparatus. 
Our Subsidiary and Associated Companies in England, Australia, Africa and India have reported satisfactory working results. 

After t with the various interests concerned and with the co-operation of the Atomic Energy Authority 
and Central Electricity ‘Authority, a Group Company has been established, known as Atomic Power Constructions Limited, in which 
our Company ie a substantial sharehokier, to undertake the construction of power plants of the improved Calder Hall type. This 
Company should qualify for a reasonable share of the expanding programme for nuclear stations. 

The working results of the Group for the current year will, 1 believe, approximate to those of the past year. 

CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS AT MEETING 

The Chairman stressed the necessity of maintaining a liquid position. Whilst it was antici 
would be utilised for extensions to works, it might also become necessary to finanee long-term contracts. Similarly, further development 

ts overseas might involve the Company in providing additional finance and considerable expenditure wae 
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JAMES PASCALL, LIMITED 
RECORD RESULTS 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
James Pascall, Limited, was held on 
March 28th in London. 


Mr R. Ellman Brown, FCA (the Chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: 


It is with great pleasure that I am able 
to report a record result for the year ended 
December 31, 1956. The profit, subject to 
taxation, is £484,439, which represents an 
increase over 1955 of £119,608, and is the 
highest in the Company’s history, exceeding 
by approximately £10,000 the previous record 
of the year 1954, 


This figure has been attained in the face 
of ever-increasing competition, and whilst the 
relative ratio of the national consumption of 
sweats has decreased as against chocolate. 


I attribute these results in great measure 
to our policy of further expanding the sales 
organisation and of increasing our sales pro- 
motion—our expenditure on advertising ex- 
ceeding by £150,000 the sum total of 1954. 
Shareholders will be able to gauge from this 
the measure of the increased competition now 
ruling within the confectionery industry, 
where overall production potential un- 
doubtedly exceeds existing demand. I feel 
that the expansionist policy which we have 
pursued has justified itself by results, and this 
course your Directors propose to continue. 


Despite increased competition both from 
home and foreign sources, our export trade 
continued at a most satisfactory level during 
1956, and once again I am glad to report 
that our sales to dollar markets were con- 
siderably increased. The Profit on Trading 
amounted to £636,688 compared with 
£485,964 for the year 1955. The Directors 
propose that the dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares should be increased from 50 per cent 
to 55 per cent. Your Directors would have 
considered a further small increase in the 
Ordinary Dividend were it not for the mani- 
fold uncertainties of the year 1957. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


I am loath to forecast results for the year 
1957. As I have already indicated, your 
Directors’ policy is one of continued 
expansion and we have undertaken a fresh 
programme of technological and _ factory 
development, to improve still further our 
manufacturing efficiency and the range and 
attractiveness of our products. Our Sales 
forecasts have been drawn on the basis of a 
greater tonnage for this year, but the Suez 
crisis has since brought into play many 
imponderables which we cannot yet clearly 
resolve, and for the first weeks of 1957 our 
sales were running below last year’s level. 
Our own organisation for direct distribution 
has so far, in the main, successfully over- 
come the difficulties of fuel rationing, but it 
is evident that the wholesale trade has had 
greater problems in this direction, which we 
hope they will satisfactorily surmount. In 
any event, it is clear that we shall have to 
bear in 1957 much heavier transport costs 
than was the case in 1956. 


Similarly, it is also evident that further 
ad&itional costs will have to be met by the 
industry in 1957. Nevertheless, your Board 
feels that it must take a long term view in 
these matters and continue to plan for the 
future rather than against the possibility of 
temporary stringency. I believe that the 
measures in hand for the continued rational- 
isation and improved efficiency of our 


methods of production will keep us fully 
competitive in this highly competitive market, 
The report and accounts were adopted, 








COMPANY MEETING REPORTS | 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited was 
held on April 3rd in London. 


Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, Bart, 
KBE, CB, MC, FlInstD (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The reduced profits for the year under 
review are due to the 14 weeks general strike 
on the mines from November 20th to 
February 27th. In the current year, the 
re-equipment of your property, and the 
improvements to the shaft system and 
underground lay-out, on which such large 
sums have been spent, has reached a stage 
when we can, unless the unforeseen occurs, 
look forward with confidence to obtaining 
a high level of output of ore of not less than 
17.6 dwt. 


From October to March, the record ton- 
nage of 164,900 was produced, yielding 
133,309 ounces of gold. Working profit was 
£654,342. If our expectations are fulfilled 
the results for the second half year should 
at least equal these figures, and will constitute 
the second largest output of gold in any year 
in the history of Ashanti Mine. 


The technical position of the mine con- 
tinues to be strong. Reserves are sufficient 
for five to six years’ supplies to the mill, and 
prospects for future development are 
encouraging. 


As regards future dividends, you may rest 
assured that it will be our policy to relate 
these to the improved profits which we hope 
to achieve, while making adequate provision 
for the necessary expenditure to ensure the 
future of the property. 


The report was adopted. 


HADFIELDS LIMITED 


The Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Hadfields, Limited, was held on April 4th 
at Sheffield, Lord Dudley G. Gordon, DSO, 
LLD, MIMechE (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The profit earned and 
attributable to the MHadfields Group of 
Companies was somewhat in excess of the 
previous year. 


During the year Research and Develop- 
ment continued with the greatest vigour and 
achieved satisfactory results. One example 
of development following research is in the 
expanding field of nuclear power. In order 
to meet these specialised requirements a 
number of new alloy steels have been 
developed. With the opening of the Calder 
Hall Nuclear Power Station, the first large- 
scale installation utilising these special alloy 
steels has been completed and manufacture 
for further large contracts is proceeding. 


The total value of commercial orders 
received from home and overseas customers 
shows an increase compared with the pre- 
vious year. Included in this is a significant 
advance in export work. 


It is clear that at the present time it is 
difficult to forecast what will be the full effect 
of what is known as the “ Suez Crisis.” Cer- 
tainly this must have its effect on industry 
generally and it is impossible for any one 
undertaking such as ours, which gives 
service to industry, to escape altogether the 
repercussions of such difficulties. 


This does not mean that your Directors 
have any lack of faith in the future. Active 
consideration is being given to further 
extensions to enable us to meet the demand 
for our products. The report was adopted. 
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TANKER INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


At the thirty-fifth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Tanker Investment Trust Limited held 
on April 1st in London, the Chairman, Mr 
Kenneth Keith, who presided, said: 

In my statement, which accompanied the 
Report and Accounts, I informed you that 
your Board had under active consideration 
certain proposals which, if they came to 
fruition, would necessitate realisation and 
reinvestment of your Company’s portfolio of 
general investments. Arrangements have 
now been finalised which will further expand 
your Company’s interests in shipping—again 
in a Bermudan Company. 

In this venture, as in London and Over- 
seas Tankers Limited, your Company is an 
equal partner with London and Overseas 
Freighters Limited, but in this case the ships 
concerned are bulk carriers, not tankers. The 
share capital of this new Company, London 
and Overseas Bulk Carriers Limited, is only 
nominal at the present time, but it is 
visualised that your Company will subscribe 
such additional capital as may be required 
in years to come to retain a 50 per cent 
interest in the equity. 


London and Overseas Bulk Carriers have 
contracted for the construction of two 
25,000 dwt bulk carriers in Germany for 
delivery in 1961 and 1962. The first of these 
is provided with long term employment at a 
satisfactory rate of freight. Negotiations are 
in progress with a view to securing similar 
employment for the second vessel at a higher 
rate of hire, even though she will not be 
completed until a year later. 


It will be apparent that this new invest- 
ment in shipping has the advantage of 
spreading the Company’s interests into the 
dry-cargo field whilst maintaining the 
advantages of the long term employment 
peculiar to the bulk carrier type of ship. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


103rd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





The One Hundred and Third Annual 
General Meeting of The Chartered Bank 
was held on April 3rd at the Bank’s Head 
Office, 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The Chairman of the Bank, Mr V. A. 
Grantham, presided. 

Mr H. F. Morford, Chief General 
Manager, read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the Auditors. With 
the consent of the stockholders present, the 
Report and Accounts, which had been circu- 
lated previously, were taken as read. 


The Chairman then moved that the Report 
and Accounts for the year 1956 be approved 
and that a final dividend of 74 per cent, less 
Income Tax, be declared ; this, together with 
the interim dividend of 74 per cent already 
paid, made a total distribution for 1956 of 
15 per cent. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. 


The retiring Directors, Mr _ V. 
Grantham, Mr Archibald Orr Lang, and 
William Cockburn, were re-elected. 


Messrs W. A. Browne & Company and 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com- 
pany were re-appointed Auditors, and their 
remuneration was fixed. 


A vote of thanks to the Directors, General 
Managers, Branch Managers and the Staff at 
home and abroad for their successful conduct 
of the affairs of the Bank was proposed by 
Sir John Woodhead, KCSI, CIE, and 
seconded by Mr Joseph Nissim. 


A. 
Sir 
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APPOINTMENT. 


> RHODES UNIVERSITY 


GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


re invited for the post of LECTURER 
o PENIOR L ECTU RER IN SOCIOLOGY. 
The salary scales: 


£800 x £50—£1, <4 . * 

Junior Lecturer: £550 x £50—£750 
In the case of married persons only a aA ol cost-of- 
living allowance, at present £234 p.a., is payable in 


. Previous experience and academic qualifications 
—_ taken into account in fixing the commencing 
wolary; particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the_ Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London. 


Wthe closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
South Africa and London, is April 30, | 1957. 


IR MINISTRY : TRANSLATOR IN GERMAN AND 
A‘czech. The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for a post in London. Appointment will be 
temporary in the first instance, but there are prospects 
of establishment. 

Age at least 21 on March 1, 1957 

Candidates must normally have at least a 2nd class 
honours degree in German, and must have a_ thorough 
practical Knowledge of German and a working knowledge 
of Czech. Candidates without a degree may be admitted 
if they have a thorough knowledge of Sa languages 
acquired through residence in the countries. 

Starting salary (men) from £485 (at 21) to £625 (at 25 
or over). aximum £1,000. omen’s pay lower at 
present, but being caproved each year until equality with 
men’s scale is reached by 196 

Particulars and application form from Secretary. Civil 
service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 
quoting No. 4683/57/9. Completed application forms 
should be returned by April 30, 1957. 

CONOMIST, male, Ist/2nd Class Hons., required for 

special investigations current economic problems. Age 


4-28. Some business experience desirable.—Write E/I, 
PS.D The Metal Box Co. Ltd.. 37 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 





LD-established City Investment 
quire MANAGER with 
administrative experience to 
department deali 


Bankers re- 
investment and 
take charge of 
actively in Canadian securities. 
Age approximately 35-50 years.—Please write, 
giving full particulars, to Box E.593, c/o 191 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 





ARKET Research Department of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Lid. has a Consumer Research 
Section which undertakes national surveys on a wide 


range of subjects. The Section. which has its own 
field staff and testing panels, is controlled from 
Manchester. - 

Following a promotion, the department requires a 


suitable person to take charge of the operation of the 
Section. Principal duty would be to collaborate with 
other members of the staff in survey planning and report 


drafting, and to take full responsibility for stages 
between, including quota determination, questionnaire 
drafting, control of interviewers and tabulation of results 


Experience is an essential qualification. 


Applications, giving full details of age, education, 
experience and salary required, should be addressed to 
Central Labour Department, C.W.S. Ltd., 1 Balloon 
Street, Manchester, 4, to be received not later than 


April 18, 1957. 


A CAREER IN MARKET RESEARCH — 


A few attractive vacancies in our Market Research 
Department are open to single young women under 30 
v.ars of age. 


In this interesting and active out-door work our Inter- 

viewers meet and talk with people of all kinds in connec- 
von with our Market Research surveys. The work can 
involve considerable travel throughout Great Britain and 
when away from home good hotel accommodation is 
wranged. 

This is not a selling job. 

Applicants for these positions should be prepared to be 
based upon London, Newcastle, Manchester and Oxford. 

Apart from a good standard of education, our Inter- 
viewers must possess a pleasing personality and appear- 

P ance, the ability to drive and a preference for the healthy 
and active out-door life. 

The Company provides a minimum gross remuneration 
of £500 per annum and, naturally, in addition pays 
expenses when away on Company business. 

Applicants should write, giving full details, to the 
Personne} Officer, Petfoods Limited, Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire 


LARGE-SCALE CONCERN, directed from the North 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


London School of Printing and Graphic Arts. Appli- 
cations . + for post of Senior Lecturer in Management 
Studies in rimen' administrative subjects. 
Preference wil be given to candidates qualified to teach 
factory management, work study and allied subjects to 
Students preparing for the intermediate certificate and 
national diploma in Management Studies. Candidates 
should state any other subject they are qualified to teach. 
Salary £1,350 x £50 to £1,550, plus London allowance 
£36 or £48. —Application forms from Principal at the 
School, Back Hill, E.C.1, returnable by April 20, ith 





SSISTANT STATISTICIAN required by N. om . s 
Statistics Branch at London Headquarters, with 
degree in economic statistics or economics with statistics 
as special subject. Post graduate experience in drafting 
reports and concise comments on statistical material is 
desirable. Post offers good opportunities for promotion. 
Appointment (superannuable), depending on qualifications 
and experience, within inclusive scale. £770 to £898 (male), 
£694 to £810 (female). 

Write, with full details of age, education, qualifications 
and experience, to National Coal Board, Staff Department, 
Hobart House, London. S.W.l. marking envelope 
X.673/D, before April 15, 1957. 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to _— on the appointment 


MARKETING MANAGER 


for a_ leading international company in the 
cosmetic field. This is a new appointment, and 
the company, which is situated in the West End 
of London, secks a man of outstanding ability to 
co-ordinate its marketing effort. The position will 
interest those earning about £3,000. 

Candidates, who should peslwabte be in their 
mid-thirties, must have successfully controlled a 
sales force and have experience in marketing, 
advertising and promoting the sale of packaged 
consumer goods. 

Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference $359, to P. . Fryer, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London. 
W.1. No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidaces know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion 





DMINISTRATIVE CLASS, HOME CIVIL ae Ca 

Supplementary Open Competition, 1957. The Civil 
Service Commissioners invite applications from first-class 
honours graduates for about half a dozen posts. 
Competition open to men and women at least 24 and 
under 26 on August 1, 1957, with extension for service 
in H.M. Forces. Selection by tests and interviews at 
Civil Service Selection Board in London in late June, 


followed by final interview. 

Starting salary (London): £605; £665 for a man if he 
has done two years’ compulsory Forces service. Special 
increase of £75 normally after two years’ service. Salary 
scales of higher posts: £1,375 to £1,950 and £2.000 to 
£2,600. Somewhat lower outside London. Women’s 
scales, where lower than men’s, are being raised to reach 
equality with men’s by 1961. 

Full particulars (including prospects of promotion) and 
application form from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission. 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
number 531/57/7. Cm application forms should 
be returned by May 16, 1957 


Chemicai Manufacturing Company, already 
of the world’s leading concerns in its 


one 
specialised field and still expanding, is seeking a 


FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 


is the North Midlands, with a 
London office. The man appointed will be required 
to advise the Chairman and Directors on 
Financial and Commercial matters at the highest 
level. If he has experience of the Chemical or a 
related industry so much the better, but this is 
not absolutely essential. He will certainly be a 
person of adequate educational background and 
acceptable personality. probably a University 
graduate. He must be able to represent the 
Conmany in financial or commercial negotiations 
often involving large sums. He may be an 
Accountant or possibly a Banker with commercial 
experience. He will have charge of the Company's 
Accounting and related departments and must be 
able to work amicably with technical colleagues 
He must be willing to travel at home or abroad 
when necessary. The successful applicant will be 
in a position to influence the Company’s policy 


The location 
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NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 


MATMERATICI Ero COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMIN 

Applications are invited from ae with a first 
or second class Honours Degree in Mathematics for the 
post of Senior Programmer to an Electronic Digital 
Computer Installation shortly to be set up by the Board 
for commercial applications. Full facilities for compre- 
hensive training will be made available to the successful 
applicant. 

Candidates should preferably be between 27 and 32 
years of age and have had some business experience. 
The appointment will oe pensionable, and whilst the 
commencing salary will be according to age, ie ee 

per 


and experience, it will not be less than £1,100 
annum. 

Applications, giving full details of education. age. 
qualifications and experience, should be forwarded to the 
Secretary, North Western Gas Board. 60 Whitworth 
Street. Manchester. 1. within 14 days. 


INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES 
FOOD and DEPARTMENT OF 

FOR SCOTLA The Civil Service Commissioners 
yee cominaane for three pensionable posts—one 
GRICULTURAL ECONOMIST and one ASSISTANT 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST in London, and an 
ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST in Edin- 


burgh. 

Age at least 26 on April 1. 1957, 
Economist, and at least 21 and under 
for Assistant Agricultural Economist. 
age for service in H.M. Forces. 
Ist or 2nd Class Honours degree in agriculture or 
economics or related subject. Pass degree or post- 
graduate diploma acceptable in certain circumstances. In 
addition, for the Agricultural Economist post, candidates 
must have had at least three years’ appropriate post- 
graduate or other experience of value. 

a -e? ee (London)—Agricultural Economist £1,135 

> Assistant Agricultural Economist £605 to 
£1. oss" ttSés to £1,025 in Edinburgh). Starting pay above 
minimum in certain cases. Women’s pay slightly lower at 
present but being improved to reach equality with men’s 
by_ 1961. Promotion prospects. 

Further particulars and application forms from Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 4682/57/7. saree appli- 
cations ‘should be returned _by os 23. 1957 





AND 
AGRICULTURE 


. 
for Agricultural 
28 on that date 
Deduction from 
All candidates must have 


>ORMER- HLM. tnapecter of Taxes (40), Oxford 
graduate, last five years as Assistant in Tax Depart- 
ment of very large international group of companies, 
seeks similar appointment. Experienced in the preparation 
of extensive computations and of studies of the tax 
= arising in such a group. Salary £1,700.— 
x lf 





SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1.000 Wolsey Hall 
students have sequen this — by a Since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. Parker, M.A., D.,. Director of 
Studies, Bw. P.16, PO WOLSEY HALL LOXE ORD. 


ROM A PAPER CLIP 
(EDITION SEVENTEEN.) 
March, 1957, edition of this fully priced and illustrated 
92-page catalogue have been mailed throughout Great 
Britain during this week. It provides a priced specifica- 
tion and summary of everything used in the modern office. 
If you have not received a copy supplies are still available 
to any office organisation free of charge. (We regret we 
cannot send to private individuals.\—D. Matthews and 
Son, Ltd., 61/63 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 
OREIGN AFFAIRS: An American Quarterly 
Review.” Complete set from 1922. Vois. 1-24, 
bound brown cloth, Vol. 25 to date, unbound. As new 
condition. Terminating subscription in July at end of 
current vol. Possibly subscription can be transferred to 
purchaser. Cost 25s. to 45s. per vol. over the years. 
Offers invited.—Box 671! 
APE TRANSCRIPTION of 
letters undertaken 
country or abroad. 


TO AN _ OFFICE.” 
45,000 copies of the 


conferences, reports or 
on your premises or ours, in this 
Service by post to provinces.— 
The Palantype Agency, 229-231 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
(CHAncery 3460.) 
| ewe FOGBOUND ? Stand at your window with 
a glass of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. Watch the 
mist turn rosy. 
ORK STUDY.—Next six-weeks’ full-time course 
Starts May 6th. Details of this and eight others, 
including part-time, evening and correspondence, from 
The School of Time and Motion Study, 29 Cork Street. 





Midlands but with branches and associated concerns very substantially, and he will find his employers Piccadilly, London. W.1 
throughout Great Britain, proposes to appoint a Personnel ready to reward successful effort. ERSEY IN SPRINGTIME. Come south for the sun 
Manager directly responsible to the Managing Director. The Company has in mind a man in the and stay at Hotel L’Horizon, St. Brelade’s Bay. 
Applications are invited from qualified men with experi- age-range 40-45, already carning £4.000 a year or The hotel, facing south across the Bay, is in an ideal 
ence, preferably with dispersed undertakings, covering more. There is a discretionary bonus. setting for a perfect spring holiday Continental cuisine. 
recruitment, training, promotion, welfare at all levels; Applications, which will receive the personal Good wine cellar. Cocktail bar. Drinks and cigarettes 
salary and wage assessments and job assessment tech- attention of the Chairman and will be treated in at low Jersey prices. Sixty bedrooms; some with private 
niques; T.U. negotiations. This is a new appointment the strictest confidence, should be addressed to bathrooms, many with private sun balconies. Resident 
offering great scope.—Full details of age, education and Box 666. dance band.—Write for tariff, or telephone Southern 887. 
qualifications, experience. salary, should be included in HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 
applications to P. M., The Wallace Attwood Company, ‘ a nel a range of books on Economics, Politics, History. 
Management Consultants, Chantrey House, Eccleston UALIFIED Accountant with wide experience required Anthropology agd the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
Street, S.W.1. for professional appointment in Central 4 Africa. service. Second-hand books ponent -11-12 Clement's Inn 

EORGE KENT LTD.. Instrument Engineers, Luton, Initially the appointment would be for a tour of 2 years. Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C 

Wish to appoint a Sales Engineer Executive to take but it is a permanent one leading to _ exceptional jie —_ 
charge of the Controls and Records Section of their prospects for a man with energy and initiative. Sound . ans 
Sales Department. The successful candidate would also knowledge of French is necessary. Write Box X.892, c/o EXPERT POSTAL TL ITION F - 
be required to extend the Company’s market research Streets, 110 Old Broad Street. E.C. tor Examinations—U niversity Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
‘ganisation and take an active part in sales forecasting. TATISTICIAN REQUIRED wy large Birmingham Secretarial. Civil Service, ae, Export, Com- 
Candidates should be between 25 and 33 years of age Engineering Company. The applicant should have a ™ercial, General Certificate of Education, etc . Also 
ind, preferably, graduates in economics and statistics. good educational background (preferably Public School) ™&ny = Siar ear tee aaa ee ais See 
Equally siwtable qualifications would be a degree in and a pleasing personality. Expericnce in Market Research Subiccts SS ‘rite today for pens prospectus—and/or advice. 
cmineering. with an inclination towards the administrative in the domestic appliance and general engineering ficlds Menuoning exanwndtion oF subjects in which interested. to 
ee, sales. Commencing salary will depend on would be on advantage the antiey to present informe. the Secretary (G9/2), 

N ations and experience. tion in a clear and easily understood manner is essentia ¥ . . 
Aa Poly in confidence, giving full details.. to the —Apply. giving full details of age, experience and METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
ministrative Manager. salary sequired, to Box 673. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Subscri ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

fo Sage to most countries can be sent Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight t Airmail Air Freight 

either ° 2 » ‘ . 1 : 

by ai y direct second-class airmail or in bulk Australia ...... £8 5s. strig. — India & ne £7 15s. £6 Pakistan ... £7 15s. £6 

air freight for onward posting from centrat Canada........ pes SOG FW déccccccce £6 _ Rhodesia 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more ; OF OF Se. PWG 5 6c cccccce £6 a (N. & S.) £7 Is. £5 10s. 
expensive b i" k sie East Africa..... £7 15s. £55s. | tsrael......... £6 _ S. Africa... £7 15s. £5 10s. 
ut usually quicker by about COS £6 Os. £5 5s. || Japan ......... £9 — S. America. £7 15s — 

44/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe . » tise i a seeaee Po ~ £6 15s. — i o- 

this is (except Poland - | ew Zealan str’ _ S.A... - . 
either because the alternative is not Gibraktar, Malta. £3 1S. ae Nigeria, or fF te 

mailable or not recammended. kong ..... _ €&7 ~‘'|| “~Ghana ..... . €71Ss. | £55s. |] W. Indies .. £7 15s. _ 
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‘‘An’ there ain’t no buses runnin’ 
from the Bank to Mandalay.....” 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


No, nor from the Bank to Broken Hill, to > Sradtrokt Island, or to Weipa. 
Nature has not always arranged for valuable mineral ‘Deposits to be situated 
within commuting distance of large cities. Eve the old prospecting 

days the lone miner searched for the great bo ras 


God gave Cain. Today, the search fo ew orebodies goes on in remote areas 


inaccessible even to the tough pros fo ner and his mule have 
been followed by the geolog Modern aids to 
prospecting leap over t lls ven the absence of 


airstrips does not t he helicopter. 





In their continent-wid sources Consolidated 
Zinc’s geologists often hav routes. The concrete and 
steel fingers of road and rail do nt ie them in the remote outback. 
But the soft swoop of the hel 
aboriginal man, where the 
they hope to discover new 


expanding demands 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LT 


LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL 











